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THE SALMON 


We purpose here to enter into some 
inquiry respecting the Fisheries, both 
sea and inland, and the laws affecting 
them; and we shall, at the same time, 
take a general view of the leading fea- 
tures of a Bill lately introduced into 
Parliament with reference to the Fish- 
eries in Ireland, and now pending. 
Year after year this subject is ac- 
quiring more interest; the sea fish- 
eries languish in a state of almost total 
neglect ; and the salmon fisheries are 
falling into decay under the opera- 
tion of laws framed ostensibly for 
their improvement. The inland, or 
salmon fisheries, therefore, will form 
the first subject of investigation ; but 
before we conclude we shall extend 
the sphere of our inquiries, and discuss 
those measures which we conceive will 
be necessary for the full development of 
the sea and sea-coast fisheries—sources 
of industry and wealth which, al- 
though now drooping from neglect and 
apathy, are yet well worthy of nation- 
I ecukddoratice. 

As an article of food, salmon is be- 
coming each year less plentiful in our 
markets; it can fairly be asserted that, 
with the exception of about two months 
at the end of the season, this fish may 
be considered a luxury, only attainable 
by the rich. During the greater part 
of the season the liege subjects of our 
lady the Queen are as effectually de- 
barred from partaking of it, as if some 
sumptuary law were in force prohibit- 
ing its production on their tables. 

he great increase also in the value of 
salmon, as an article of commerce, not- 
withstanding facilities of steam convey- 
ance, and the consequent extension of 
markets, is referrible, we would say, 
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solely to the decreased supply; but 
whether we make the inquiry on the 
banks of the Shannon or the Foyle, or 
in the rich emporiums of Liverpool or 
London, we find the price but too true 
an index to the progressive scarcity of 
the fish. The matter, therefore, de- 
mands not only an inquiry into the 
cause, but the application of the re- 
medy, if the latter shall be found to be 
within the control of the Legislature. 
Unfortunately the British Parliament 
has before its view the experience and 
the fate of its own salmon fisheries; 
these have declined away, and are 
almost extinct. The decadence of 
England is not a visionary specula- 
tion as regards its salmon, but a 
sober fact; indeed, England may now 
be said to depend altogether upon 
Treland and Scotland for her supply 
of this valuable : article, and to Ire 

the export of it is of much commercial 
importance, from the increased facility 
of transport from all the great fisheries. 
Salmon now caught in the Shannon, or 
in the Bann, or Foyle, or on our ex- 
treme western shore, can be produced 
in every part of England, and on the 
most fastidious London tables, in a 
state of freshness and perfection to sa- 
tisfy, even the aspirations of the most 
distinguished artistes. 

The circumstances here detailed, it 
will be seen, operate highly to the ad- 
vantage of Ireland inacommercial point 
of view. Our facilities of communica- 
tion with Liverpool give uz a complete 
command of the chief English markets, 
and, with timely attention, there is 
reason to hope that our salmon fisheries, 
for many distant years to come, will be 
adequate not only tothe supply of our 
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own demands at home, but also to con- 
tribute largely to the supply of Eng- 
land with that much-esteemed fish. 

But if this timely attention be not 
afforded, our salmon fisheries will 
decline and dwindle away, as those 
of England have already disappeared, 
and a long-cherished and important 
resource of this country will depart 
from amongst us. To avert this na- 
tional misfortune, for such it may 
fairly be considered, a Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the laws relat- 
ing to the Irish fisheries was brought 
in last Session to the House of Com- 
mons by the member for Donegal coun- 
ty (Mr. Conolly), and we shall now 
proceed to a general examination of 
that measure, and the amendments of 
the law which it proposes, and essay as 
much as in us lies to awaken attention 
to a matter comparatively of much im- 
portance. 

In the year 1842 a Bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament by the then Go- 
vernment, and was speedily passed 
into a law, without due notice or con- 
sideration, and without that calm and 
careful examination which so intricate 
a subject manifestly required. A very 
different course has been pursued on 
After much dis- 


the present occasion. 
cussion and investigation of the subject 
out of doors, Mr. Conolly produced 
his Bill in the House of Commons on 
the 2nd of June last, when it passed 


the first reading. It has been printed 
by order of the House, and has been 
circulated very generally throughout 
Ireland, with a view to a full consider- 
ation ofits provisions previous to next 
Session. This bespeaks a fair and 
honourable course, and shows withal 
confidence in a good cause. ‘The coun- 
try is thus, as it were, invited to offer 
objections to a measure which is be- 
lieved by the promoters to be sound 
in principle, and calculated to restore 
the salmon fisheries to their former 
prosperous condition. 

Had this course been adopted with 
reference to the Fishery Act of 1842, 
the country would not have had to de- 
plore the prostration and ruin of those 
fisheries. The errors contained in 
that measure were so palpable, that 
had sufficient time been given, they 
would have exploded spontaneously. 
The examination of a few of those 
errors will be ancillary to our present 
purpose. 

First. It was maintained (and the 
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enactments quickly followed), that by 
extending the means of capturing 
salmon, an increased aggregate supply 
would be obtained. 

Secondly. It was propounded that 
the ancient mode, which had existed 
for ages, of capturing salmon by fixed 
engines in rivers, was a monopoly, and 
was prejudicial tothe fisheries at large ; 
and the remedy proposed was the le- 
galization of a new monopoly by fix- 
tures in the sea and tideway, and thus 
the last state of monopoly was made 
worse than the first. 

This leads us into a short digression 
concerning the history of the ancient 
charter and patent weirs of this king- 
dom. This branch of the subject is dis- 
cussed with great ability and research in 
a work recently published by Mr. Her- 
bert Francis Hore, whose Inquiry re- 
specting the legislation and control of 
the salmon fisheries, and into the subject 
of the fisheries generally, has thrown 
so much light upon the subject. The 
unfortunate state of our salmon fisheries 
seems to have induced Mr. Hore to 
take up the consideration of the sub- 
ject, which he has done with great 
ability, and with the utmost impartial- 
ity, being, as he informs us, in no way 
connected with fisheries. No doubt, 
at a remote period, a necessity arose 
for a fixed mode of capturing salmon 
in our rivers for the supply of markets, 
or the ordinary requirements of the 
age; and the imagination must be 
vivid, which can conjecture a time 
when the rude angling tackle of our 
ancestors was regarded as a means 
adequate to the supply of the public 
wants. We learn from undoubted re- 
cords, that at a very early period 
of civilisation, purprestures, or weirs, 
were used in this country for the cap- 
ture of salmon, and were, for many 
centuries, subjected to legislative con- 
trol; hence the origin and the title of 
the salmon weirs or great salmon fish- 
eries of this kingdom; they existed 
certainly at the time when the Danes 
held sway in Ireland, and were subse- 

uently confirmed or granted by the 
cook by charter or patent to cor- 
porations or others, who had acquired 
territorial rights. In this manner 
rights of several fishery were founded, 
and a large proportion of those fisheries 
fell into the hands of monastic institu- 
tions, or were annexed to abbeys and 
other religious houses. The weirs of 
Lismore, of Gill Abbey, and many 
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others, were amongst the ancient pos- 


sessions of the Church. The Abbots of 


Mellifont possessed three weirs upon the 
Boyne, and upon a writ of Monstrans de 
droit, in the reign of Edward III., their 
title was held good. St. Mary’s Abbey 
at Dublin enjoyed a special grant of 
fishery in the waters of the Avon Liffey ; 
and in the year 1220 the lordly Prior 
of Kilmainham had to submit to an 
inquiry respecting his title to the struc- 
ture which forms the present Island- 
bridge weir. At Limerick, in the re- 
cent trials respecting the title of the 
fishery, and great lax-weir, now the 
property of the Limerick Corpora- 
tion, the title was deduced from a 
charter granted by King John, in the 
year 1202, to William de Bradosa. 
These, not to mention numerous other 
instances, will be quite sufficient to 
carry back the title of those obnox- 
ious purprestures, at all events, into a 
pretty remote antiquity. 

But it was objected in 1842, that 
these charter weirs and ancient fishe- 
ries, being situated in the tideway, 
were prohibited by Magna Charta, or 
were illegal at common law. We can- 
not admit either of these propositions. 
The Kidel prohibited by Magna Charta 
was an “open wear,” and was evi- 
dently an engine of a transitory nature, 
used as a fixture in the tidal parts of 
large rivers (as instanced in the Thames 
and Medway), which caused a manifest 
obstruction to navigation; but the 
patent or charter weirs in Ireland, 
which are solid structures, are, for 
the most part, situated at the very top 
of the tideway. Great jealousy was 
always entertained with respect to ob- 
structions in the ¢idal parts of rivers, 
where the sea ebbs and flows, but the 
position of those ancient weirs was very 
carefully chosen, since we find, in al- 
most every case, they are constructed 
in situations where obstruction to the 
navigation of the sea or tideway could 
not by possibility occur; we might 
instance the Lismore salmon-weir, now 
the property of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, which is situated at least two 
miles above the tideway: the great 
salmon-fishery at Ballyshannon is 
formed by a ledge of rocks at the up- 
per extremity of the tideway, where 
nature herself prohibited navigation ; 
and we believe all the salmon-weirs, 
extending across rivers, were con- 
structed above, or near the extremity 
of, the tideway, and were founded on 
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fords or ledges of rocks, which were 
themselves barriers to navigation. We 
have had opportunities, casually, to ob- 
serve, that so nicely was this question, 
as regards the tideway, adjusted at the 
original formation of some of these 
weirs, that the spring-tide will reach 
within an inch of the sill of the sluices 
which is imbedded in the solid rock, 
and no tide that has ever been ob- 
served has surpassed that inch. It 
would appear that this critical con- 
struction, and the selection of the site 
above the tideway for these permanent 
and solid obstructions, were adopted 
at a remote period to accommodate 
the original structure to the require- 
ments of the common law; _be this as 
it may, no question can arise that 
those weirs and salmon-fisheries can 
deduce a title more ancient in its ori- 
gin and unbroken in possession, than, 
perhaps, any other species of property 
in the kingdom. 

A few ancient stake or head-weirs, 
in localities carefully selected (where 
no injury or obstruction to navigation 
could occur), also formed a species of 
fixed property in fisheries. The origin 
of these, also, is carried back to a very 
remote period ; it seems indeed to have 
been the original purpose of the Act of 
1842 to legislate for those stake-weirs, 
and those only. The clause recites that 
doubts existed with regard to the lega- 
lity of stake-weirs, and then proceeds 
to legalize them. These old weirs also 
were frequently appurtenant to reli- 
gious houses, and seem to have been 
used as a substitute for solid weirs in 
places where the latter could not have 
been constructed; and their number 
being very limited, they were not re- 
garded either as an injury to naviga- 
tion or to the public fishery. They were 
frequently annexed to monasteries and 
abbeys—that of Dunbrody for instance, 
—and had acquired from time and 
length of possession that sanction and 
permanency which is the foundation 
and security of all ponte, 

There is not, perhaps, any branch of 
our law more intricate than that which 
relates to salmon fisheries: the inter- 
mixture of public with private rights 
raises some of the nicest questions 
known to our jurisprudence. Many 
of these difficulties were adequately 
met by the old Irish Fishery Acts (re- 
pealed in 1842), and a legal chaos has 
resulted from the change. Abstract 
legal questions, such as the point at 
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which fresh-water rivers or streams 
should be deemed navigable, or were 
public highways (haut streams le Roy)— 
seemed but ill suited to a country, one 
of whose chief resources at the present 
day is its water-power. The old Irish 
Fishery Acts legislated for and recog- 
nised the title to weirs held by patent 
or charter, or of which there had been 
an uninterrupted possession of thirty- 
one years; and the limits and bounds 
of sakapomn fisheries were likewise regu- 
lated by the same period of prescrip- 
tion or enjoyment; but those acts being 
repealed, the titles are all at sea, and 
every fishing-weir and mill-weir in the 
kingdom might be objected to as an ob- 
struction to navigation. It might, by 
the way, be computed that the propor- 
tion of solid fishing-weirs to mill-weirs 
in Ireland is about as one to fifty; or, in 
other words, that for one fishing-weir we 
have, in many rivers, fifty or a hundred 
mill-weirs. Those who sought to un- 
settle the one forgot that they should 
prostrate the other also. It would 
answer indeed little purpose, or rather 
no purpose whatever, to upset the title 
to an ancient fishing-weir, without also 
prostrating and removing every mill- 
weir in the same river. 

Now it is with reference to property 
in fisheries, circumstanced as we have 
above described, and in antagonism to 
its acknowledged rights and admitted 
stability, that the legislation of 1842 
was directed. Those ancient weirs and 
fisheries, founded with care by our an- 
cestors, handed down to us through 
corporations or monastic institutions, 
venerated and respected amidst every 
political change,—it was, we say, with 
reference to this species of property 
that the discovery was made in the year 
1842 that those fisheries were mono- 

lies; that such obstructions were 
illegal; that they interfered with the 
rights of the subject ;—and not, that 
they had increased, were increasing, 
and ought to be diminished,—but 
simply that they were nuisances of 
some 300 or 500 years’ duration, and 
ought to be abolished. 

ut how was this to be done? Time 
had sanctioned them; Acts of Parlia- 
ment had recognised them; the expe- 
rience of ages had stamped them with 
utility ;—the innovators saw that it 
would be useless to take the bull by 
the horns, and so they adopted an ig- 
noble means of strangling and destroy- 
ing him. 
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We would by no means aver, that if 
these ancient weirs injuriously or im- 
properly affected public rights, they 
were not properly amenable to legisla- 
tive control: on the contrary, we admit 
the fact to its full extent. The Irish 
Parliament always exercised control 
over them, and we venture to say that 
in Mr. Conolly’s Bill a more effectual 
control and more stringent regulations 
are proposed respecting them, than can 
be found in the legislation of 1842 or 
of any previous period. 

But to proceed. In the year 1842 
the notable theory was propounded 
that sufficient modes of capture were 
not in use (whereas the direct contrary 
was the fact), and that, by increasing 
the means of capturing salmon in the 
sea and tideway, the gross quantity 
taken and available to the public would 
be thereby increased. Shall we pro- 
ceed to demolish this absurd theory ?— 
shall we even condescend to give it an 
answer? The answer is to be found in 
the prostration and ruin of our salmon 
fisheries. 

Again: said these projectors, those 
ancient weirs, which have existed so 
long, are monopolies, and are exhaust- 
ing the fisheries. And what, gentle 
reader! do you suppose was the reme- 
dy proposed? Why, to legalise and 
establish a monopoly in the sea, and 
at the mouths of rivers, far more de- 
vouring. The argument was this— 
and here is a correct recapitulation of 
it: First; the more engines of capture 
you establish, the more salmon will be 
available for capture. Secondly; as 
one fixed engine is too destructive, 
establish six ! 

These theories, gentle reader, have 
left you from January to June almost 
without a salmon for your table. It is 
an incontrovertible fact, that for the 
first four months of the fishing season, 
a good salmon is of greater money 
value than a sheep. 

But let us proceed to Mr. Conolly’s 
Bill; and let us discuss its provisions 
with candour and impartiality. 

The removal of fixed nets to defined 
limits outside the mouths of rivers and 
harbours, is a primary and essential 
feature in this measure; we must, 
therefore, discuss this head carefully 
and at some length, as a very general 
impression prevails, both here and in 
Scotland, that the decline of the sal- 
mon fisheries is mainly attributable to 
the extended use of these engines, The 
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Bill proposes to prohibit the use of 
fixed engines within the mouth, or 
within two miles of the mouth, of an 

river or harbour, in all cases in which 
a prescriptive title to use such engines 
cannot be shown; and the length of 
possession which should constitute a 
prescriptive right is proposed in this 
(and in all other cases relating to fishe- 
ries), to be a period of forty years. 
For this proposed period of limitation, 
there is a precedent in the English Act, 
2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 71, which shortens 
the period of prescription in certain 
commonable cases, and enacts that it 
shall not be necessary, in proving a 
prescription, or that a right has been 
exercised from ‘‘time immemorial,” 
to include the whole period of time 
from the commencement of the reign 
of Richard I. The Act we refer to 
substitutes shorter and more reasonable 
periods for proof. It cannot be argued, 
that those engines which have sprung 
up, mushroom-like, since 1842, are re- 
cognised by the law, or were lawfully 
erected according to a sound construc- 
tion of the provisions even of the sta- 
tute which introduced them. The 
21st section of the Act of 1842 prohi- 
bits their erection, in any manner, so 
as to be injurious to navigation; and 
we have abundant evidence before us, 
that those recent fixtures in the tide- 
way have interfered with navigation,* 
and that more explicit legislation 
respecting them is demanded. Again : 
to interfere injuriously with the pub- 
lic fishery is contrary to the common 
law; and that these novel engines 
of destruction do so interfere, re- 
quires little argument or elucidation ; 
they have had a most pernicious ef- 
fect upon the fisheries at large, and 
have reduced the gross produce to 
an alarming extent; and being placed 
near or inside the mouths of rivers, they 
take precedence of all ancient modes of 
capture, and deprive not only the 
charter weir of its existing rights, but 
swallow up those public rights of fishery 
in the estuary, which belonged to the 
cotman, and which are derived to him 
by a prescription more ancient than the 
parchment which secures the landed 
proprietor in his possessions. In point 
of fact, there was a clear transfer here 
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to the landed proprietor of that public 
right of piscary, which is and ought to 
be inalienable. Here, then, is an in- 
stance of the dangers of innovation, 
and of the mischiefs which may result 
from experimental legislation. The 
legislature is now called upon to review 
its own purposes, and explicitly to de- 
clare the law, and place it upon its an. 
cient and equitable basis. It was dis- 
turbed, undoubtedly, but not displaced 
by the enactments of 1842. The Bill 
proposes, as we have already said, to 
remove and prohibit all new fixtures 
within the mouth, or within two miles 
of the mouth. This is merely a recur- 
rence to the provisions of Magna 
Charta,+ and the requirements of the 
common law. 

Perhaps it would be well to give here 
a cursory = of those engines, 
or rather of the bag net. This machine 
—invented by some cannie Hielandman 
—was first seen in Ireland about twelve 
years back. It is a most ingenious 
contrivance; but fated, we fear, unless 
timely restrictions be interposed, to an- 
nihilate the genus salmo. It is a trap 
made of netting, extended upon poles 
in such a manner, that when immersed 
in the sea, it sinks to its upper surface, 
and then floats, so as to form beneath 
the water a compartment like a cham- 
ber, some ten or twelve feet square ; 
this chamber is entered by a narrow 
door, which is so adapted to the in- 
stincts of the salmon, that though he 
enters freely, there is a slight labyrinth 
which bewilders him, and prevents his 
egress. A “leader,” or curtain of net- 
work, about 100 yards in length, ex- 
tends from the shore to this chamber, 
and as the salmon is known to keep 
close to the shore, and, in proceeding 
towards his native river, to traverse 
the indentations of the coast, and the 
innermost recesses of bays, it follows, 
that in his progress along the coast, he 
strikes against the leader of the fixed 
net, and being thus turned off into 
deep water, he goes along the, leader 
in the same way that he was before 
traversing the shore, and in this way 
enters the chamber, where he remains 
until captured. This engine is so cer- 
tain and destructive in its operations, 
that 50 or 100 salmon were by no means 


* See Captain Frazer’s Report to the Admiralty, January, 1851. 
t+ “Omnes Kidelli deponantur de cxtero penitus per Thamesiam et Medewium 
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an unusual number to be taken in a 
bag-net during a single tide. But 
salmon lately have become more scarce. 
‘The number of these engines now in 
use, and their efficiency, will give some 
idea of the drain thus put upon the 
fisheries—a drain so effectual, that it 
has almost overthrown all property in 
salmon fisheries ; and the engine now 
becomes almost suicidal, and threatens 
its own existence—at least many of 
them have ceased operations, merely 
from the dearth and paucity of salmon 
which they have themselves occasioned. 

We must now direct attention, prac- 
tically, to some injuries, peculiar to it- 
self, which this engine inflicts upon the 
salmon fisheries. We have already 
cursorily viewed the subject in relation 
to the overcapture of the fixed net, and 
its general illegality, whether consider- 
ed with reference to the ancient or the 
existing laws; we shall now direct at- 
tention to the enormous waste occa- 
sioned by the depredations of seals, 
and other natural enemies of the sal- 
mon, in the vicinity of this engine, and 
by its instrumentality. We take upon 
us to say, that there is scarcely a bag- 
net around the coast, or a stake-net in 
an exposed situation in an estuary, 
which has not its attendant pair of 
seals, or more, which frequent the net 
for their ordinary supply of food. We 
have known the seal, denominated the 
large sea seal, to be taken in the cham- 
ber of a bag-net, into which he forced 
himself by extending the door of the 
net, which is an aperture of only seven 
inches in width; but of considerable 
height. The animal we here allude to 
was as large as a polar bear, and was 
purchased by the Royal College of 
Surgeons, in Dublin, for the purposes, 
we believe, of comparative anatomy. 
Upon being captured and removed from 
the net, this unwelcome visiter of 
course received some rough usage, 
which caused its death a few days after- 
wards ; but on being brought to shore, 
it disgorged from its stomach a portion 
of its prey, and five or six salmon 
heads formed part of the contents. We 
mention this fact with particularity, 
because some marine animals which 
frequent the fixed net, do not devour 
the whole of their prey (in this respect 
resembling the otter). Numbers of 
heads, and other fragments of salmon, 
are found about the rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bag-net ; and we con- 
jecture that these are probably the 
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traces of the smaller seal (the Phoca 
vetulina) which can readily obtain in- 
gress and egress through the narrow 
door of the bag-net ; and this smaller 
animal, which we conceive to be the 
chief depredator, will doubtless resort 
there for food, and carry off to the ad- 
jacent rocks the salmon which are con- 
veniently assembled for his purpose in 
the net. The acuteness of the seal 
tribe, and their eager pursuit ofsalmon, 
render it very unlikely that they would 
overlook so inviting a receptacle as a 
bag-net, where, without trying the ve- 
locity of their pace against the salmon 
(in which they are invariably foiled), 
they here find them close to their 
haunts, or their abode in the rocks, 
most invitingly enclosed in a machine 
peculiarly adapted to supply their 
wants, without any necessity on their 
part to watch for and surprise their 
prey. It would be trifling with zoolo- 
gy, and with the known habits of ani- 
mals of prey, to doubt that the seal 
has had a great boon conferred upon 
him by the Act of 1842; every fixed- 
net fisher is aware that these animals 
frequent his net; he sees them in the 
day-time—shy, though they be; nay, 
they will sometimes so much forget 
themselves as to go quietly over the 
corks of the ordinary draught-net, or 
seine, while the men are in the act of 
hauling it to shore, and carry off a 
salmon in the presence of fifty specta- 
tors. But in the fixed-net it is quite 
another matter ; there it floats in a re- 
mote spot extended from the rocks, 
the salmon enclosed in it, like a decoy, 
and swimming about in the most tempt- 
ing way in its capacious chamber. 
Once or twice, perhaps, during the 
day, the fisher approaches with his 
boat, and ‘‘ fishes” the net, as it is 
technically called; that is, removes 
from it the salmon which had entered 
during the previous tide, which opera- 
tion only occupies a few minutes: the 
seal has therefore, throughout the day, 
ample opportunity for his operations ; 
he lurks and ranges about the net, and 
the rifle-ball is very frequently employ- 
ed to disturb his gyrations, or rather 
his very judicious movements. But 
during the night-tide the seal has it all 
his own way; those nets are seldom 
fished or examined at all during the 
night ; and it is a well-known fact and 
observation, that the night-tide is al- 
ways less productive to the bag-net 
fisher than the day-tide: it is said, 
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salmon in the sea are not much in- 
clined to travel by night; this we can- 
not aver, but will take upon us to say, 
that the capture from the night-tide is 
seldom one-fourth the amount of the 
capture of the tide which commences 
to flow after daylight. We shall not 
go further into these fishing specula- 
tions, but shall conclude this unwar- 
rantable interference on our part with 
the vested rights of the seal, by assur- 
ing our readers, that the fact of his 
extensive depredations at the bag-net 
is perfectly well known to every one 
who either owns or tends such en- 
gines. 

We must now introduce our readers 
to the porpoise. He also has vested 
rights in the fixed-net. With less in- 
stinct, but more speed than the seal, 
he relies upon the chase. Shoals of 
porpoises may be seen in pursuit of 
salmon up large tideways, such as those 
of the Shannon and the Tay ; the pace 
is tremendous, and the issue doubtful. 
The porpoises hunt in packs; and as 
they roll over the surface, their opera- 
tions can be seen; neither is there the 
least doubt as to their depredations, or 
that salmon is their prey. Whenever 
porpoises are seen, fishermen know 
that salmon are not far off ; and often, 
when taken and opened, they are found 
surfeited with this dainty food. This 
latter, however, is only the universal 
law amongst fishes, to eat, and be 
eaten; but let us see what has the 
Act of 1842 done for the porpoise. 
We much suspect he would be very 
averse to its repeal; if he could be 
heard by counsel against the Bill, his 
case would be this—he keeps the deep, 
and never ventures into shallow water ; 
the salmon, on the contrary, invariably 
hugs the shore, and avoids the deep. 
In his course along the shore the sal- 
mon will traverse the innermost recess- 
es of a bay (though there be no river 
flowing into it), and prolong his jour- 
ney twenty miles round the bay, ra- 
ther than cross the mouth of it between 
headlands. This is the salmon’s se- 
curity ; he keeps close to the shore ; 
but stay, in his course he stumbles 
against the leader of a bag-net, ex- 
tended across his path. ‘lurned off 
by the leader into deep water, the 
porpoise comes at him, and the chase 
begins, and thus this process is kept 
up all along the shore, or up the estu- 
ary, wherever these fixed engines are 
extended. The most casual inspection 
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of these occurrences, or the slightest 
knowledge of the habits of the por- 
poise, will be sufficient to show the 
great advantage he derives from the 
aid of the fixed-net. We cannot, 
therefore, regard the matter otherwise 
than, and we charge the fact to be, 
that these animals also have had great 
privileges conferred upon them by the 
Act of 1842; and that the combined 
depredations of these and other ma- 
rine enemies of the salmon form one 
large item amongst the causes which 
have produced the decay and decline of 
our salmon fisheries. 

But amongst the theories propound- 
ed when that disastrous measure legal- 
ising fixed-nets was introduced, it was 
gravely maintained that one advan- 
tage to be expected from their use 
was, that they rescued salmon for the 
purposes of man from the jaws of por- 
poises and seals; that salmon were in- 
clined to delay and hanker in the sea 
on their way to, and previous to en- 
tering, the river; and that during all 
this time they were eee upon by 
seals, and other natural enemies. We 
shall not detain the reader by any fur- 
ther refutation of this theory, as we 
think we have sufficiently shown that 
salmon in the sea know how to take 
care of themselves, and that their habit 
is to keep out of range of their marine 
enemies. That they do, in point of 
fact, so avoid their sea enemies, we 
could give numberless entertaining in- 
stances ; but it is unnecessary, as this 
instinct, we conceive, will not be 
questioned. We admit, however, and 
acknowledge itas a very remarkable fact 
that the bag-net does capture a great 
proportion of very large fish. Salmon 
20 and 30 lbs. weight, and upwards, 
are quite familiar to the bag-net fish- 
er, but were at all times scarce during 
the open season in the river, or at the 
charter-weir. The specious reason as- 
signed for this peculiar capture by the 
advocates for that destructive engine 
is, that these large fish are a species 
of sea-salmon, which do not usually 
visit the river, but remain conve- 
niently in the ocean, to feed porpoises 
and seals. This is a theory too ab- 
surd to require any lengthened confu- 
tation. The fact practically is, that 
these very large salmon of 20, 30, or 
40 lbs. weight understood the flow of 
water in their native streams long be- 
fore the era of fixed-nets, and instine- 
tively remained in the sea in compara- 
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tive security until the autumn and win- 
ter floods commenced. ‘Then the ob- 
noxious charter-weir had ceased its 
operations; then the river-nets were 
hung up; and then these leviathans 
rushed up stream, to deposit their ma- 
tured ova in the fords and spawning- 
places of their native rivers. Poach- 
ers who destroy, and water-bailiffs who 
guard the helpless salmon on these 
fords in the winter time, were once fa- 
miliar (before the Act of 1842) with 
these monster salmon, fit to populate 
whole rivers. Now, alas! they are 
seldom seen alive, except inside the 
door of a bag-net; and this fact, 
though instanced as one of the bene- 
fits conferred by that engine, we re- 
gard, and have always regarded, as 
one of the most fatal evidences of its 
destructive and pernicious effects. 

We might here casually advert to 
another supposed advantage set for- 
ward by the advocates of the new mode 
of capture, and to which much more 
importance was attached than it merits. 
We mean the allegation that these en- 
gines capture salmon in the best con- 
dition, and the inference therefrom 
deduced that they had an advantage 
in that respect over the ancient mode 
of capture. We admit the fact that 
they take salmon in the highest con- 
dition; but we cannot perceive that 
they have any peculiar privilege in 
this respect. A single tide will not 
elapse in ordinary tideways in the pas- 
sage of the salmon from the sea to the 
charter-weir. ‘This fact is known in 
many ways; but we may instance the 
animalcule or parasite, which adheres 
to the scales of the fish, and which 
can live only for a few hours after its 
arrival in fresh water. ‘These asso- 
ciates of the salmon are found alive 
upon them at all the old salmon-weirs. 
Many of these weirs being only a short 
distance from the sea, an hour fre- 
quently will not elapse in the transit 
(which is always rapid) from the sea 
to the weir. Upon this head, it may be 
stated that there is no perceptible dif- 
ference between a salmon caught in the 
sea, and one caught at one of the old 
weirs. Those who sought to make 
this distinction must have made di- 
ligent search for a supposed advan- 
tage. It assumes, too, that the lord- 
ly abbots of the olden time, or their 
successors of the corporations, did not 
know the flavour ofa salmon in its 
prime, and mistook the proper locality 
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for capturing him. A salmon caught 
by an angler far up a river, which has 
been, perhaps, a month in fresh water, 
is not the better for it ; but as we have 
already mentioned, the distance from 
the salt water to the weir is at all times 
run up rapidly. 

We may here make a practical ob- 
servation or two respecting a species 
of locality upon the sea-coast, in which 
those fixed engines are sometimes erect- 
ed, and in which the use of them 
has a most prejudicial effect upon the 
fisheries, and for which a remedy is 
provided in the Bill. The enabling 
words of the Statute are, that such 
engines may be erected “attached to 
the shore” adjoining the land, in right 
of which the engine is erected; but 
under this power fixed-nets have been 
erected from the ends of piers, and arti- 
ficial breakwaters, projecting perhaps a 
mile or more into the sea. A provi- 
sion is made in the present Bill to pre- 
vent this practice, which is an abuse 
of the enabling power, and we shall 
proceed to show why we conceive this 
to be a judicious and proper restriction. 
When afixed-netiserected from the ex- 
tremity of a pier, the pier acts as leader 
to the net, and it is toall intents and pur- 
poses the same with respect to it, as if 
the curtain, or leader of the net itself, 
was of similar length with the pier, 
which may, perhaps, be a mile or more. 
This gives the fixed-net so circum. 
stanced an overwhelming advantage ; 
its capture is most destructive, and it 
engrosses, and monopolises, or, so to 
speak, takes the wind out of the sails 
of all fixed-nets in the same locality, 
properly and legally erected. We omit 
to take any notice of the injury to na- 
vigation which may be feared from en- 
couraging the erection of fixtures in 
the sea, in the immediate vicinity of 
piers and artificial harbours. Our ob- 
servations are merely confined to the 
monopolising effect of such an engine 
as a fishing engine, and to the equity 
and policy of not extending the enab-. 
ling power beyond its strict letter, by 
providing that the net shall be * at- 
tached to the shore” adjoining the 
land, in right of which the party uses 
it. This provision will supply an evi- 
dent omission, and prevent a destruc. 
tive monopoly, and will secure equal 
rights to all entitled to use those en- 
gines on the shore. 

The next amendment of importance 
proposed by the Bill before us relates to 
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the closeseason. In such a world of en- 
actments as a Fishery Bill unavoidably 
involves, we select, as we proceed, only 
the most prominent. The close season is 
the period appointed by law for the ces- 
sation of salmon fishing. If we fish too 
late, and thereby destroy almost all 
our brood fish, we cannot reasonably 
complain of the decline of our fisheries. 
This question, however, involves many 
intricate and technical details, but the 
gist of the argument is this, that if we 
fish too late we kill the hen that lays 
the golden egg. This subject of the 
close season was very fully discussed 
in some papers published in 1844, 
which are printed in the Fourth Annual 
Report of the Commissioners of Irish 
Fisheries to Parliament, and we do not 
think we can add anything to the ar- 
guments there adduced. Indeed it 
would appear to be a self-evident pro- 
position, that if it be necessary to main- 
tain an adequate stock of breeders in a 
river, we should diminish the period, as 
we increase the means, or improve the 
mode of capture. New and improved 
engines of capture were legalised in 
1842, and then first put into operation, 
but the period of capture was at the 
same time seetomged. We maintain 
that the converse would have been a 
more judicious course. All the argu- 
ments applicable to the subject were 
set out at the time in the articles we 
have just referred to, but were not 
heeded; on the contrary, a subsequent 
Act was obtained in 1846 (9th and 
10th Vict. c. 114), extending the pe- 
riod of capture to the Ist of September. 
The consequences might have been 
easily foreseen; but we forbear to pur- 
sue the subject further, as a complete 
reaction of opinion has recently taken 
place, and nobody now doubts that the 
arguments put forward by practical 
persons in 1844, for further restric- 
tion, should not have been disregarded. 
Last session the Duke of Argyle brought 
in a Bill, in the House of Lords, to 
curtail the fishing-season in the Scotch 
salmon fisheries; and Mr. Conolly’s 
Bill, in the House of Commons, pro- 
poses ihat the close time for the Irish 
salmon fisheries shall commence on the 
Ist day of August in every year. We 
are aware of the controversy likely to 
arise upon this subject, as many prac- 
tical persons take a partial view, 
where their own present or supposed 
interests are concerned; and in pis- 
catorial matters the present is often 
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preferred to the future, and for va- 
rious reasons. But as long as Na- 
ture directs that the great migration 
of the spawners up rivers shall take 
place about the period when the autumn 
or Lammas floods commence, we shall 
continue to think that the time is fixed 
by immutable laws when the fish itself 
is becoming unfit for food, and the cap- 
ture of it should cease. The Bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Conolly fixes, as we 
have said, the Ist of August as the 
period for the commencement of the 
close season; and we can only add, 
that we anticipate the most salutary 
and beneficial results, should this im- 
portant provision receive the sanction 
of the Legislature. 

_ There is another matter of great 
importance in salmon-fishing, to de- 
scribe which we must take leave to 
coin a word for this purpose, and 
call it the “escapement,” by which 
we mean, certain facilities which en- 
able salmon, during the open, or 
fishing season, to baffle the arts of 
man. At the great fall of Ballyshan- 
non (which forms the salmon-fishery of 
that name) there is an escapement of 
this kind. At high water of the tide 
the fall is not more than five feet; the 
salmon leaps this with ease, and escapes 
upwards in defiance of proprietor or 
lessee. In this manner great numbers 
avoid the traps and pass up the river, 
where, if they escape the angler and 
other dangers, they go for stock, and 
thus breed and uphold the fishery. 
Take again the charter-weir, in any 
other river, that old monopoly which 
has existed so long with advantage to 
the public; there, too, in high floods, 
throughout the fishing season, there is 
an escapement for salmonin defiance of 
the charter, and of all the vested rights 
of proprietor or patentee. When the 
river 1s in flood, and a flow of twelve 
inches or more is passing over the weir, 
salmon in numbers may be seen, at va- 
rious suitable places, running up the 
weir, and thus escaping, in spite of 
every art we can employ; and it is 
only as the flood is subsiding, that the 
boxes and other devices come into play. 
In the meantime great numbers havees- 
caped, and have scampered off, and thus 
go to stock the river. These are the 
natural escapements which have pre- 
served the salmon fisheries for ages 
against the rapacity of man. There is 
another escapement, too, at the solid 
weir, provided by law during the open 
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season, which we shall presently de- 
scribe. But let us now take a look at 
the bag-net. Behold it! There it is, 
extended treacherously in the sea, in 
the track and pathway of the salmon, 
fishing incessantly night and day. Over 
its door we almost see the inscription 


“ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.” 


To the ingress of the salmon the door 
is for ever open; but once in, it is all 
up with him—there is no escapement 
there. He will never again revisit his 
native river, dash up the tideway, dart 
through the cruive, or bound over the 
weir. From the full grown salmon of 
20 lbs. weight, down to the salmon peal 
of 2 or 3 Ibs., all that enter the bag-net 
are captured. It is proposed, there- 
fore, in the present Bill, that all fixed- 
nets shall use a certain sized mesh (five 
and half inch mesh) which will permit 
an escapement in some degree analo- 
gous to the escapement provided for 
by law in fixed river engines. We 
hold it as an axiom in salmon fishing, 
that no fixed engine should be permit- 
ted to take a 5lbs. salmon. By the 
enactments now in force provision is 
made, as we have said, for the escape 
of fish through boxes or cruives in so- 
lid weirs, by providing that the bars 
or rails shall have intervals of two 
inches. This provision, if it were pro- 
perly made, so as that the bars should 
stand perpendicularly, and not hori- 
zontally, would permit small salmon to 
escape through the cruive, but no provi- 
sion whatever is made for an escapement 
through fixed nets: we maintain there 
should be adequate escape through 
both. Whatever, therefore, may be 
the decision arrived at in this particu- 
lar, let us at least hope, that it will 
proceed upon fixed principles and by 
equitable enactments, 

We must, however, devote a little 
more space to an examination of this 
subject, as we conceive it to be of the ut- 
mostimportance. The grilse or salmon- 
peal returning to the river for the first 
time since his descent to the sea as a 
fry, ranges in weight from 3 lbs. to 5lbs. 
and upwards. It may be observed that 
this salmon-peal has escaped all the 
dangers of the intermediate stages. 
The fry in their passage down the river 
are destroyed in myriads by pike and 
other natural enemies; aided by every 
little urchin along the banks, who, on 
each Sunday, will destroy perhaps his 
six or eight dozen by fair angling, not 
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to mention the miller’s man, who will 
take a whole basket of them as they 
are passing down the waste gate. Then 
again, when they reach the sea, they 
are swallowed in numbers by sea fish, 
until at length those that survive reach 
their sea habitat, where doubtless they 
remain in comparative security ; but the 
salmon-peal of 3lbs, or 4lbs., returning 
towards his river, has arrived at years 
of discretion ; each one of them may 
be said to represent 100, ay 500 fry; 
and if we spare him for a little, he will 
in five or six months present himself at 
the doors of our nets and traps, a full- 
grown salmon of 12 or 14 lbs. (no 
outlay in food or otherwise being ex- 
pended on him in the interim) ; it is 
therefore impolitic to destroy those peal 
to such an extent as we capture them by 
fixed engines. Self-denial here will re- 
ward the proprietor four-fold. We have 
never known a salmon season where 
the proportion of salmon was not in the 
exact ratio to the peal of the preceding 
year. When these peal are abundant 
the ensuing’ salmon season is a har- 
vest; when they are scarce, the en- 
suing salmon season shows a simi- 
lar deficiency ; it is therefore consis- 
tent with every observation we can 
make, that if we spare these small fish 
we shall vastly increase the produce of 
our fisheries. These fish, too, will 
spawn the very season we spare them; 
and if they escape other dangers, we 
invariably get them on their return to 
the river in the ensuing spring, ave- 
raging 12 and 14 lbs. weight. 

Ve have, therefore, thought it desir- 
able to make a few experiments with 
the utmost accuracy, and with the view 
of showing on what aperture 
in the fixed engine will allow a 5 lbs. 
salmon to escape. 

In the hecks or rails of cruives in 
salmon-weirs, if the bars are two and a 
quarter inches apart, and placed per- 
pendicularly, a5lbs. salmon willescape; 
in the bag, or stake net, if the meshes 
of the inner chambers are of five and a 
half inches mesh, that is eleven inches 
all round, the same sized salmon will 
escape. 

To make this experiment with salmon 
obtained from the markets and from 
various rivers, through different sized 
meshes, or through bars of any aperture, 
isa matter of no difficulty; but we con. 
sidered it desirable to see salmon alive 
in a fish pond pass voluntarily through 
the required spaces, and then accu. 
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rately to weigh them, and we made 
some slight arrangements which en- 
abled us to prosecute this inquiry satis- 
factorily, which we were not enabled 
to do sooner than the arrival of the 
peal in the rivers in June, July, and 
August of the present year. 

During those months live salmon, at 
a salmon-fishery, were thrown into the 
fish ponds, across which divisions were 
made of five and a half inch mesh, and 
bars of two inches, and two and a 
quarter inches aperture, and then at 
all leisure times we observed their 
movements, which were at any time 
easily excited by slightly raising the 
sluice-gate of the pond, when, of course, 
as they missed the water, the fish 
moved upwards to the head of the 
pond, and in doing so voluntarily 
passed through (or were unable to 
ass if too large) the required spaces. 
We went to a good deal of trouble to 
make these arrangements, which were 
amusing perhaps to those who witness- 
ed them, but were after all of not 
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much consequence, since we found, as 
may be readily conjectured, that the 
salmon which thus passed through vo- 
luntarily, or could not pass, corres- 
ponded precisely in size and weight 
with others which had been recently 
killed, and tried elsewhere at similar 
apertures. 

Under the existing Acts, and under 
the Bill now before us, the Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries have a power to 
alter the size of these apertures, and 
they will, no doubt, satisfy themselves 
yrevious to doing so on any occasion. 
Ve merely now give the details, as a 
matter of useful investigation, pledging 
ourselves, however, to their strict ac- 
curacy. 

The following Table exhibits the size 
or weight of salmon peal, or young 
salmon, which will pass through the 
proposed spaces, viz., five and a half 
inch mesh in fixed nets, and two and 
a& quarter inch aperture in perpen- 
dicular bars at the head of boxes or 
cruives in salmon-weirs :— 


i BARS. 


| 
| 5 Inch Mesh. 53 Inch Mesh. || 2 Inch Aperture. 2} Inch Aperture, 


| 


June 19, | Peal 2] lbs. Will pass. Will pase, 

July 3, Peal 3j lbs. | Will pass. se Will pass. ee ee 
August 16, | Peal 4 lbs. Will not pass. Will pass, | Will not pass, Will pass. 

August 16, | Peal 4g lbs. | ee ee Will pass, ee ee Will pass. 

August 14, | Peal 5 lbs. ee ee Will pass. | ee Will pass, 

July 4th, Peal 5} lbs. | e ee Will pass, | ee Will barely pass. 
July 30, Peal 6 ibs, ee ++ |Will not passat all. ee | Will not pass at all, 





The escapement here appears slightly 
favourable to cruives in weirs, as con- 
trasted with the mesh in fixed nets, 
but this advantage is rather apparent 
than real. In the box or cruive the 
fish is as it were coerced to move up- 
wards by the stream running through 
the box, and, if the apertures be sufti- 
cient, he will not remain in ita moment, 
but pass through. But in the flexible 
chamber of the fixed net, where no 
stream is running, there is not the 
same impulse upon the fish to pass 
through. We shall not here enter into 
any hair-breadth argument on a matter, 
respecting which each member of the 
community, if he pleases, may satisfy 
himself, but will merely state that we 
have arrived ata satisfactory conclusion 
in our own mind, that if it be con- 
sidered desirable to prevent the cap- 
ture, by fixed engines, of salmon-peal of 
5lbs, weight, (which we assuredly do), 








two and a quarter inch bars, and five 
and a half inch mesh in fixed engines, 
will be the proper provision to effect 
that object. 

Neither do we think that any sound 
objection can be made on behalf of 
tenants, or lessees, paying rent, to the 
adoption of such apertures or means of 
escape. Small salmon do not make 
their appearance until about the com- 
mencement of June, when the season 
is drawing to a close; previously to 
that period the salmon are ail large, 
and cannot pass these apertures. 
If, therefore, by adopting this regu- 
lation, great numbers of salmon-peal 
shall be allowed to escape during the 
months of June and July, our argu- 
ment is that this forbearance and pre- 
sent loss will repay the proprietor four- 
fold. 

We now proceed to consider a very 
important branch of our subject, 
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namely, the means for protection, and 
the clauses applicable to that purpose 
in the Bill. The term protection is 
here used as applying exclusively to 
the care and preservation of the salmon 
while spawning, and the defence of the 
brood on their passage to the sea. In- 
superable difficulties will here present 
themselves ; arts, commerce, population, 
drainage, in short all the improvements 
of civilised life, are but so many draw- 
backs upon the fecundity of our rivers. 
If protection could be fully carried 
out, that is, if all the salmon which go 
up ‘to spawn spawned, and all their 
young arrived safely at the sea, our 
rivers might again attain their aborigi- 
nal or an extreme measure of produc- 
tiveness ; but this state of things is now 
impossible, a regiment of infantry 
could not fully protect fifty miles of a 
salmon river or its mountain tribu- 
taries. A main object here, therefore, 
will be to concentrate the exertions of 
the water keepers, both as regards 
time and place; the fords are usually 
well known to the water keepers, and 
the time at which redoubled watch- 
fulness should be exercised will be only 
of short continuance. If frosts set in 
about November, almost the whole of 
the spawning will be completed before 
Christmas. Very stringent and sum- 
mary provisions, to prevent night- 
poaching on spawning beds, are intro- 
duced into the Bill, and we think them 
salutary and necessary. We confess, 
indeed, we have no maudlin sensibility 
for the rights of the subject, as repre- 
sented in the person of a poacher, with 
torch, spear, or net in hands upon the 
banks of a spawning river. We ap- 
prove, then, ofthe very summary powers 
and strong measures of protection con- 
tained in the Bill, and if we adopt them 
we may then lay our account in those 
aids which nature and adventitious 
circumstances will supply. The num- 
ber of salmon that will pass up under 
the improved state of the law—the 
number that will escape—the severities 
and difficulties of the winter. season— 
the protecting influence of floods, and 
of discoloured water in the spawning 
time, the short time required for the 
actual deposition of the spawn, all 
these circumstances will aid us if we 
only aid ourselves; and for some cen- 
turies at least our salmon fisheries will 
remain productive. The Bill before 
us unavoidably contains voluminous 
and intricate provisions, which are 
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speeay to regulate the complicated 


rights of parties, or restrain the unlaw- 
fal acts of poachers; but as regards 
the main question itself (the improve- 
ment and restoration of the salmon 
fisheries), the whole case lies in a 
nutshell. We pass over all subsidiary 
details, and, taking a broad view of 
the whole subject, we say, confi- 
dently, give facility of passage and 
moderate protection to the spawn- 
ers; stop salmon fishing on the first 
of August, have five and a half inch 
mesh, and two and a quarter inch bars 
in all fixed engines, and your fisheries 
will improve, and salmon will increase 
and multiply in spite of all that weir 
or man can do, or poacher poach. 

The next subject we must particu- 
larly notice willrelate to migratory pass- 
es. These are contrivances or devices 
intended to enable salmon to get over 
mill-weirs or other obstructions. Am- 
ple provisions, with a view to this im- 
portant purpose, are contained in the 
Bill, but we shall here endeavour to 
discuss the subject in ordinary phrase, 
without any necessity for legal phrase- 
ology. We have seen some models or 
plans of salmon-passes, imported, we 
believe, from Scotland, which are quite 
unsuited to our weirs, and we very 
much doubt their efficiency at any weir. 
Let us then examine this matter cri- 
tically: we take up a case purely con- 
jectural, as we ignore everything of- 
fensive from these pages. A mill- 
owner, we shall suppose, has heighten- 
ed his weir, which is an acknowledged 
encroachment ; an objection is made, 
and, thereupon, he proposes to pro- 
vide, at his own expense, a passage 
for fish over this obstruction; accord- 
ingly, a pass is constructed—of cut- 
stone, perhaps, and at a handsome 
outlay (a mere cipher, though, in com- 
parison to the value of the additional 
water-power obtained); a salmon is 
seen going over, perhaps two, and the 
welkin rings with the praises of the 
salmon-pass ; these praises pass cur- 
rent, the engineer approves, and the 
device is accepted ; the official impri- 
matur is put upon it, and, finally 
(which is our main objection), it is 
adopted as a model, and is applied with 
slight variations to every or any weir. 
This is not what we could wish. We 
would not by any means slur over this 
important provision, and respecting, as 
we do, to the uttermost, the millowners’ 
rights, we would yet sustain and uphold 
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those public rights in the stream, which 
it is our theme and our most anxious 
purpose to proeres 

Let us discuss the matter ‘frankly 
with the millowner himself. We ac- 
knowledge and feel perfect amity with 
him, a join him sincerely in deplor- 
ing the present silence of the mill, We 
profess some acquaintance, too, with 
the subject, and are no novice in the 
subtleties of water-power. We could 
wish that no stream descended to the 
sea until it had performed its work of 
industry ; and that every hill and val- 
ley in the land resounded with the 
clank of the water-wheel. Let the 
millowner, with our hearty welcome, 
continue to engulf the waters of the 
river, and throw. their concentrated 
force upon the machinery of his mill, 
but let him not deny to us those 
shreds and clippings of the stream, 
which can be turned advantageously 
to other uses, and can be made to sub- 
serve the salmon fishery without injur- 
ing the mill, 

Ve shall endeavour to treat this de- 
licate matter impartially, as with cor- 
diality and confidence the important 
provisions we are now referring to can 
be carried out satisfactorily, and both 
parties amply satisfy their wants from 
the stream. A millowner, we shall 
suppose, has a weir which blocks up 
the river, by which means he applies 
the whole of the waters thereof to his 
own use. This is a great privilege 
which the owner of a mill-weir enjoys, 
and although we by no means will ad- 
mit that these useful structures are il- 
legal, or indictable at common law (as 
has been contended), yet we maintain 
that they are justly amenable to every 
reasonable restraint. We believe the 
right so to divert the stream is good 
in most cases, sanctioned as it is by 
admitted utility and length of posses- 
sion. But we stop here; and we would 
say to the millowner:—Do not push 
matters to extremities; aboveall, donot 
knock your head against the salmon. 
Depeht upon it, he has a better case 
against you than you might suppose ; 
the public rights in the stream which 
he represents go more to put a flaw in 
your title than any other supposable 
objection. We would suggest a com- 
promise. Suppose a salmon could ad- 
dress a mill-owner, he would argue his 
case somewhat after this fashion :— 
You block up my native river, stop my 
way when Ti dashing up stream, 
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and, with shame and sorrow I confess 
it, you sometimes poach me at your 
mill-wheels, entrap me in my prime by 
cunning devices in the tail-race, or 
destroy me in my infant and tiny state 
with baskets at your waste-gates—this, 
Mr. Millowner, is not fair. I know 
you sometimes allege all this is done 
by your workmen without your know- 
ledge or participation, or by poachers 
who prowl about your works ; but let 
us remedy all this. I propose that 
you shall apply as heretofore the whole 
river to your uses, but do you (without 
ralang any captious objections) give 
your hearty concurrence in making me 
a passage over your weir; it shall be 
avery simple contrivance, which will 
strengthen your weir, banish prowling 
poachers from your mill and its appur- 
tenances, and be in every respect suffi- 
cient for my purposes without divert- 
ing one drop of water from your mill. 
To resume. In some late proceed- 
ings connected with the fisheries, an 
inquiry as to the best means of con- 
structing these passages, so important 
to the full development of the salmon 
fisheries, was made through the me- 
dium of printed queries addressed to 
Boards of Conservators and others 
throughout Ireland. We have had an 
opportunity of examining the replies, 
and fear that but little useful informa- 
tion has been acquired by this means. 
Several Boards of Conservators declare 
their inability to offer any suggestion 
whatever upon this point, and only 
three Boards have proposed any plan. 
The short reply from the Westport 
Board we conceive to be in the right 
direction, but no details of any kind are 
given. The Board of the Drogheda Dis- 
trict suggest an opening of three inches 
upon a surface of two feet six inches 
on the crest of the weir, to be closed 
when necessary ; but we are of opinion 
that three inches of water upon this 
extent of surface, no matter how 
adapted or applied, would not form a 
sufficient *‘lead,” and would be, there- 
fore, useless ; it would swamp in flood- 
time, and in low water pais, | not act 
at all. We conceive that the mini- 
mum will be a volume of three inches 
upon a surface of sixteen or eighteen 
feet, collected in the centre of an in- 
clined plane by its concave surface, in 
the way we shall presently describe. 
The Ballina Board propose that, below 
the milJ-weir, two other weirs should 
be constructed in a descending scale, 
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with openings in the centre of each 
weir. This would, undoubtedly, form 
a perfect salmon-pass, but the great 
expense it would involve puts it en- 
tirely hors de combat. Other devices 
have been proposed by individuals, 
equally efficacious but equally imprac- 
ticable, either by reason of the expense, 
or of interference with the water-power 
of the mill, which latter is a fatal ob- 
jection to any proposed plan whenever 
such objection arises. 

We shall, therefore, proceed to give 
our qwn notions upon this knotty point, 
and suggest how those devices may be 
best constructed. The problem to be 
solved is somewhat difficult of explana- 
tion, but we must discuss it, since loud 
and deep are the complaints that no- 
thing has been yet done in this de- 

ment. 

If, when the mill is at work, waste- 
water is escaping in quantity over the 
weir, in the usual flow of the river, the 
construction of a a will be in 
such case comparatively easy. Nothing 
more will be required than to build 
against the weir, on the down-stream 
side, an inclined plane at a proper angle 
of inclination—say, with a gradient of 
about one in twenty, commencing be- 


yond the apron of the weir at bottom, and . 


finishing at “nothing” at the crest; if 
this superadded structure be sixteen or 
eighteen feet in width, built of ham- 
mered stone, slightly concave on the sur- 
face, without stops to collect the water 
(which only impede the fish), and so 
placed as to face the channel of a cur- 
rent on the down-stream side, it will 
afford an easy and suitable passage 
for salmon: the fish will speedily be- 
come acquainted with it: with about 
three inches of water going over the 
weir they will ascend it readily, but in 
flood time, and in little Seakee after 
rain, they will dash over it with as 
little concern as if no weir at all ex- 
isted at the place. 

There is another class of weir, which 
we may call the V weir, being in the 
shape of that letter inverted, the angle 
pointing up-stream ; here, under the 
same conditions, that is, waste-water 
passing over the weir when the mill is 
at full work, a pass can, with much fa- 
cility, be constructed, by forming the 
inclined plane, with concave surface, 
before referred to, and at the same 
angle of inclination, commencing with 
its centre at the apex of the V, and 
terminating at the outer edge of the 
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apron of the weir ; in this angular de- 
scription of weir, the pass so con- 
structed will be highly efficient; the 
water doubling itselfat the apex, which 
is the most difficult part, will give ad- 
ditional facility of passage, and the 
concave surface collecting it below will 
form a sufficient “lead.” The salmon 
will seek it and pass over without dif. 
ficulty—in time of fresh, or flood, or 
in the weekly close-time when the mill 
stops work, this weir, with the above 
alteration, will present little or no ob- 
struction. 

The devices above indicated assume 
that waste-water is escaping over the 
weir in some quantity, at all seasons 
when the mill is at full work—but this 
condition cannot always be fulfilled ; 
in some streams, and at some weirs, 
the mill takes the whole of the water, 
and the weir is dry, or nearly so, dur- 
ing the greater part of the summer. 
It is a mistake to apply any description 
of pass to every description of weir ; 
give a salmon water and he can do al- 
most anything; but to build a migra- 
tory pass, where the chief element is 
absent, will be only as futile as the 
plan or specification which proposes it. 

We, therefore, now assume the worst 
case: let the problem be to make an ef- 
ficient migratory pass where no water 
escapes over the weir when the mill is 
working. Thisobject, we allege, cannot 
be attained by any of the plans officially 
propounded, until salmon can be found 
to advance up an inclined plane in any 
other element than water, and building 
the pass will not remove the difficulty. 
We _— to suggest the means by 
which, as we conceive, the difficulty 
can be satisfactorily met, admitting, 
as we do, that it isnot capable of being 
wholly removed. The only useful pass 
which can be here constructed is one 
which will be effective only at the fol- 
lowing periods, namely, in flood time ; 
secondly, during the weekly close- 
time when the mill stops work; and 
lastly, during the winter-season ; and 
these opportunities, under all the cir- 
cumstances, may be considered amply 
sufficient. 

Let a similar incline, concave on the 
surface, be built against the weir, but 
finishing about a foot below the crest ; 
here let an opening be made, in due 
conformity with the provisions of the 
5th and 6th Victoria (doing no injury 
to the water-power of the mill); the 
opening when completed should be, say, 
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nine inches in depth, and four feet 
wide; if an oaken or metal sill be im- 
bedded in the masonry at the top of 
the inclined plane, grooved so as to 
take a metal plate or bevelled piece of 
timber adapted to the groove, in such 
way as to range with and continue the 
inclined plane, and of such height 
(that is to say nine inches) as will 
range exactly level with the crest of the 
weir, a pass will be formed, and no in- 
jury whatever will be done to the 
water-power of the mill. This pass 
will be effectual in flood time, and will 
then act without requiring any atten- 
tion; during the weekly close-time, 
when the mill stops, the passage can 
be opened under the provisions of the 
Act, and during the general close-time, 
we venture to say that if opened at the 
occurrence of the first flood in October 
the mill-owner will not have occasion 
to close it until March or April fol- 
lowing, as the river (except some very 
petty stream) will hold its winter level 
during the whole of that period—in 
other words, the run of water in the 
river will maintain its level and flow 
over the top of the weir, although the 
aperture or sluice be open; should the 
contrary, however, at any time occur, 
the miller has the remedy in his own 
hands ; hecloses the sluice, as he would 
close any other waste-gate of his mill ; 
but, as demonstrative of the general 
efliciency of a pass constructed in this 
manner, we can state that we have seen 
in many rivers sluices discharging ten 
times a greater volume of water (7 
feet by 5) remain open with the miller’s 
assent, and by the miller’s own act, for 
six months together, until the very cogs 
became rusty—but, as already stated, 
the material fact will remain at all 
times undisplaced. The miller can 
close the sluice, if he becomes inconve- 
nienced, and the pass will be always 
effective and available under the exist- 
ing enactments, once in each week 
throughout the year. 

Our next device, we hope, will com- 
plete the series, as the subject here 
discussed, though important, is neces- 
sarily tedious. Amongst various plans 
and specifications which we have seen 
(many of them quite absurd, inasmuch 
as they assume that a salmon can as- 
cend a weir without water) it has never 
been proposed, that we are aware of, 
to construct a migratory passage for 
salmon in the sluice itself, or in one of 
the waste-gates of the weir. Never- 
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theless, by far the most effectual pass 
can be so constructed. The best-con- 
structed weirs, whether fishing-weirs 
or mill-weirs, are always the most dif- 
ficult for salmon to ascend ; and these 
have usually supernumerary sluices, or 
flood-gates in the corpus of the weir 
itself, some of which are seldom, if 
ever, opened for any purpose of the 
mill. We could point to some weirs 
where some one of several large sluices 
has not been once opened for many 
years; we know others where mill- 
owners are disposed to close up with 
masonry one or two of such sluices, 
as being wholly supernumerary. Take 
any such case (and they are numerous) 
and a pass can be constructed which 
would pre-eminently accomplish the in- 
tended purpose. Let an inclined plane 
be built in the interior of the sluice it- 
self, finishing at a level of a foot or eigh- 
teen inches below the level of the weir; 
the existing sluice-gate will close down 
upon this. Here, then, is a pass ready 
made, most effectual for every purpose, 
and attainable at a small expense. 
We declare categorically that the sal- 
mon will wag their very tails with joy 
when they perceive a sluice slightly 
altered in this way, inviting them, as 
it were, to promenade up stream. 

We shall now say a word about the 
expense of these constructions. In 
all the above plans the expense will 
be moderate, and the work suggested 
being of stone, will be as permanent 
as the weir itself; any other material 
would be useless: timber, for instance, 
has been proposed, and estimates of 
conabtesdile amount have been put 
forward for some wooden structures, 
but we much fear the poachers in the 
vicinity (when the moon was not at 
the full) would take an early opportu- 
nity of permitting the disjecta membra 
to float quietly down-stream, particu. 
larly if the device so constructed should 
prove very efficient for its purpose. 

But the expense of these structures 
will, after all, be a material considera- 
tion. The funds for these purposes at 
the disposal of Boards of Conservators 
are very limited; and as _ mill-weirs 
in some rivers are numerous, a cen- 
tury might elapse before anything ef- 
fectual could be done if the estimates 
should range so high as £50, £100, 
and even considerably upwards. We 
think economy, therefore, an unavoid- 
able element, forced into consideration 
by scantiness of mearis. In any of 
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the plans we have proposed, we should 
say £40 will be the outside of all ex. 
penses, but in the most effectual plan 
suggested, namely, that in the sluice 
itself, one-half the above amount will 
amply suffice ; while in numerous old, 
ill- constructed, and uneven weirs, by 
slight aids or very simple adapt: utions, 
passes effectual for every purpose in- 
tended, and permanent as the rough 
old structure itself, can be completed 
at an expense not exceeding £10, 

But we must not prolong this dis- 
eussion further, as we fear so much 
technical detail connected with these 
migratory passages will appear tedious; 
if so, its best excuse will be its utility. 
The practical difficulties involved in 
this particular branch of our subject 
are admitted on all hands, and few 
have entered upon this field of inquiry. 
But great as are the inherent diflicul- 
ties, the adventitious ones are greater. 
To pursue, indeed, this branch of in- 
quiry may be regarded as a task beset 
with difficulties and full of snares and 
dangerous labyrinths. The fisheries 
are especially known to be a verata 
questio, or sea of troubles; and to 
ramble into these forbidden paths re- 
sembles poaching on some strange 
manor, or innocently putting one’s 
hand into a hornet’s nest ;—but in this 
utilitarian age every nook and corner 
of science must be explored ; and even 
in the humblest departments of the 
useful arts, the march of improvement 
must be maintained. Numbers through- 
out Ireland are competent to explain 
and elucidate these technical details, 
though few have ventured on the task, 
fearing, perhaps, the jealousies and 
animosities it is sure to excite; but no 
extraneous considerations should deter 
even the humblest from pursuing a 
calm and independent course of useful 
inquiry—integer vite, scelerisque purus 
—he may hold the even tenor of his 
way, 


“ Nor dread the adder’s tooth, or scorpion's sting.” 


But we digress from the strict rou- 
tine of our practical inquiries. The 
scale of license duties fixed by the Bill 
will next require some notice. A higher 
rate is provided for all engines used in 
fishing, and we think this is absolutely 
necessary. It is to be observed, that 
license-duties upon fishing implements 
form” the only fund for payment of 
water-keepers, and the protection of 
the fish during the spawning season ; 
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and if this object be properly carried 
out, the party paying the tax derives 
direct benefit from the outlay, and 
should not therefore complain. A 
question may be made in the depart- 
ment of angling whether, in the case of 
trout-rods, a very trifling duty might 
not be sufficient, and produce a larger 
revenue than a larger duty; but we 
are decidedly of opinion that every 
person fishing with flies, or for any 
description of trout, should take out a 
license for his rod, otherwise the duty 
may be evaded on all occasions. We 
confess we are not very favourable to 
promiscuous angling amongst the in- 
dustrial classes, nor do we think it 
desirable. It is in some respects very 
injurious in a salmon river, and im- 
mense quantities of salmon fry are de- 
stroyed in this way; but our grand 
objection to it is the habit of idleness 
it engenders amongst a class of persons 
who must live by their industry. Very 
few indeed pursue angling as a trade, 
and these will derive personal advan- 
tages from restriction; but tradesmen 
and artisans frequently leave their pro- 
per work neglected athome tospend the 
day upon the banks of the river, and the 
evening in the shebeen. In this view 
of the ease a license duty of £1 is pro- 
posed by the Bill upon a trout-rod, 
but we admit that the question of 
amount on this implement is debate- 
able. 

The license-duty upon nets is pro- 
posed to be regulated by their efficiency 
and by their length. The Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in 
1849, recommended that a power 
should be given to the Commissioners 
to regulate the length of draught-nets 
in rivers, according to the breadth of 
ach river; and we are clearly of 
opinion that such a regulation is de- 
sirable, and has been properly intro- 
duced into the Bill. tome draught- 
nets are frequently used, particularly 
at the mouths of narrow rivers, in such 
a manner as to form a most destructive 
monopoly. We know of nets of this 
description more than a quarter of a 
mile in length, which stretch across 
the whole mouth, and are most de- 
structive and prejudicial to the fisheries 
at large. Parties using those powerful 
engines profess to fish on the common 
right amongst poor persons, who are 
not able to provide such expensive en- 
gines. A draught net of this descrip- 
tion is worth £60 or £70; the party 
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using it fishes where the right of fishing 
is common to all, but engrosses and 
monopolises to himself the whole fishery 


of the locality, to the detriment of 


those really poor persons who have an 
equal right to fish in the same locality, 
but whose right is swept away, or 
swallowed up, by those greedy and 
devouring engines. We think, at nar- 
row rivers, no net should be allowed 
of greater length than two hundred 
yards; which regulation would, in a 
great measure, prevent the injurious 
practice of stretching draught nets 
across the mouth, and would secure to 
all exercising the public right, an equal 
chance of capture. 

Some provisions are introduced, 
giving new and important powers to 
Boards of Conservators of Fisheries 
constituted under the Act llth and 
12th Vic., chap. 92, and the elections 
to those offices will in future be held 
triennially. To those Boards the re- 
gulation of all local matters connected 
with the fisheries is confided, and it is 
reasonable to expect that much benefit 
will result to the fisheries, from the 
increasing interest now taken with re- 
gard to them in almost every locality. 
It will probably be necessary to give 
some additional powers of control to 
the Commissioners of Fisheries with 
respect to those Boards, as their pow- 
ers have been much enlarged, and 
very onerous duties now devolve upon 
them. 

An important matter remains to be 
noticed, namely, the jurisdiction pro- 
posed to be given in fishery cases to 
the Assistant-Barrister of the County 
(with appeal to the Judge of Assize). 
Numerous cases occur at Petty Ses- 
sions, where the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate is ousted whenever any 
question of title arises; an expensive 
suit then becomes necessary, which is 
often worse to the proprietor of the 
fishery than the over-capture of the 
bag-net. Not to mention numerous 
other cases of interminable litigation 
in fishery questions, the recent Lime- 
rick case of Gabbet v. Clanchy will 
suffice ; in that suit, after an expendi- 
ture of many thousand pounds in trials 
at the Assizes, in the Queen’s Bench, 
and in Courts of Equity, the lessee 
succeeded in sustaining his verdict. 
But then the verdict was against A. B., 
and immediately another party, C. D., 
commenced to try his rights ;_ the les- 
see then applied for an injunction in 


the Court of Equity against C. D., 
which was of course refused until he 
tried the right at law with him also. 
And thus every liege subject of our lady 
the Queen might, if so inclined, lead 
our lessee into a like dance; but this 
is too much, even for the stoutest liti- 
gant. Through these meshes of the 
law there is no ‘* escapement,” and the 
poor proprietor finds himself, like a 
salmon in a bag-net, looking wistfully 
about to see where he can get out. In 
many instances, in fishery cases, where 
the question of title is raised, the par- 
ties prefer abandoning their rights 
altogether to contesting them at law. 
But if these questions involving the 
title, whenever they occurred at Petty 
Sessions, should be referred for trial to 
the Assistant-Barrister’s Court, they 
would be decided by a competent tribu- 
nal, at a moderate expenditure of time 
ormoney. The extension of the juris- 
diction of County Courts in England 
has been found to work well: by a 
resolution of the Bar, passed at Lan- 
caster, on the Northern Circuit, during 
the late Assizes, it was decided by a 
large majority that it was quite in ac- 
cordance with the etiquette of the 
Bar, for Barristers to attend, and 
form a Bar, and practise at the County 
Courts. Such fishery cases, therefore, 
as occured at Petty Sessions in Ire- 
land, involving the title, might, with 
great advantage to the public, be 
referred for trial to the able and 
impartial Judges presiding in those 
Courts, and be decided without that 
interminable litigation which at present 
renders the law almost a nullity in such 
cases, 

In concluding our remarks upon the 
subject of the salmon fisheries, we shall 
submit a few observations as to the 
total aggregate deficit of the Irish Sal- 
mon Fisheries since 1842, which is the 
matter the public has to deal with. 
Upon this point we are really afraid to 
make an estimate, as any calculation of 
ours might appear incredible, but the 
reader may form some estimate himself 
from the following data :—The average 
take of salmon annually at the chief 
salmon fisheries, previous to 1842, may 
be taken at about 200 tons each; the 
Foyle fishery, in 1842, produced near- 
ly 300 tons (in the reign of Charles I., 
according to returns made by Lord 
Stratford, the produce of the Foyle is 
stated at 240 tons for the year 1638) ; 
the Bann, at Coleraine, was, pre- 
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viously to 1842, equally fruitful ; and 
the Shannon superior to all. Shortly 
previous to 1842, in one town on 
the Shannon (the town of Glin), 
£8,000 worth of salmon was sold 
in one season. The great fishery 
of the Moy, at Ballina; the Black- 
water, at Lismore ; and last, not least, 
the Erne, at Ballyshannon—produced 
their hundreds of tons. Perhaps 
those now mentioned might be placed 
in one category, and be styled first- 
class rivers. In another category may 
be placed the Slaney, Lee, Suir, Nore, 
Barrow, and some others, which may 
be termed second-class rivers ; the ave- 
rage here also will range high, though 
accurate returns cannot be given, as pub- 
lic rights of fishery prevail so largely in 
those rivers. Then we have in great abun- 
dance third-class rivers, such as the 
Lanne, the Maine, the Boyne, the Lif- 
fey, aud a host of others ; in all, we be- 
lieve, about 120 salmon rivers. Most 
of the third-class rivers will average 
from ten to fifteen tons each ; and even 
the most inconsiderable mountain 
streams of Kerry, and other districts, 
will yield, or rather, we should say, 
did yield, their five or six tons annually 
of salmon or sea trout; and all this 
exclusive of the capture in the sea, or 
at the mouths. Here, then, is a vast 
aggregate, the annual produce of our 
salmon fisheries down to 1842. But 
how stands the matter now? Let the 
proprietors of the large salmon fisheries 
above mentioned state what amount 
of rent they now receive from fisheries, 
which, previous to 1842, paid each an 
annual rent of one, two, or three thou- 
sand pounds. The Irish Society, or 
London Company, can inform us what 
rent they got for the Foyle fisheries 
previous to that year. We believe we 
are right in saying the rent was £3,200, 

x annum ; but what is the rent now ? 
The Foyle fishery was set up to be let 
last February, in the Guildhall, Lon- 
don, and no bidder could be found rash 
enough to take it. In every district of 
the country ruin has stalked amongst 
the fisheries; from the records of the 
Court of Chancery, in cases where re- 
ceivers are appointed over fisheries, we 
could show an instance in which a small 
fishery has not produced sixpence an- 
nual profit, which, down to 1842, pro- 
duced, beyond wages and expenses, a 
clear profit of £600 per annum. In 
the late movement connected with the 
fisheries, the Committee appointed at 
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a General Meeting sent printed que- 
ries to the owners of all salmon fisheries 
in Ireland, both in rivers and upon the 
sea-coast; and one of the queries was, 
as to the increase or decrease of pro- 
duce since 1842; the answer from ALL 
was, “‘ decrease.” In some cases, the 
decrease was stated at one-half; in 
others, down to one-third or one-quar- 
ter; and in some the produce was 
stated at literally nothing. We have 
all the documents before us, and with 
perfect impartiality and accuracy we 
declare the result of our examination 
to be, that the proceeds of the Irish 
Salmon Fisheries have dwindled to 
one-third, within the last ten years. 

These, indeed, are sad statistics and 
reminiscences into which we have been 
led, while viewing, in mournful vein, 
the prostrate condition of our salmon 
rivers,—It is a dreary spectacle to be- 
hold from afar the sterility of the land, 
and see a whole country laid desolate ; 
when the blighted corn-fields are spread 
out before us, or black and withering 
potato; when no joyous laugh is heard 
about the dwelling, or busy hum of 
the homestead ; sad and dreary is this 
spectacle ; but it is not more mournful 
than the sight of a noble river flowing 
by us, despoiled of its gay and silvery 
denizens. Lethe-like it rolls on, whe- 
ther foaming in flood, or sparkling and 
dimpling in eddies ; on the surface, in- 
deed, there is no change, but we know 
there is no life within; the skilful sal- 
mon fisher is but too sure, and knows 
but too well, that all is still and deso- 
late beneath the waters. 

The Sea and Coast fisheries—an ex- 
tensive and all-important branch of 
our subject—now claim our atten- 
tion. It would appear from some of 
the clauses in the Fishery Act of 1842, 
that there wassome inchoate intention in 
the then Government to cultivate those 
fisheries. Provision is made in the 17th 
clause of that Act to facilitate the pur- 
chase of land upon the sea-shore, for 
the purpose of erecting curing-houses ; 
and in the 111th clause, power is given 
to the Commissioners to hold meetings, 
the object of which would appear to 
be, to scrutinize and investigate as 
to the best means to be adopted for 
the extension and improvement of the 
fisheries, and to acquire information 
respecting them. But as yet the word 
of promise has been broken to our hope, 
and nothing whatever has been done 
on this head since 1842, 
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The sea fisheries may be described 
as a rich, but uncultivated, waste sur- 


rounding our shores. It is obvious 


that the resources of the sea are vast, 
and inexhaustible as itself, and that 
the extent to which those fisheries 
could be profitably worked would be 
bounded only by the amount of capital 
embarked in them. The fisheries of 
every nation that has cultivated them 
have prospered. We might instance 
those of Holland, Norway, Newfound- 
land, or even the British sea-coast 
fisheries ; but we shall keep near home, 
and confine our observations solely to 
the latter. From the Report laid be- 
fore Parliament by the Commissioners 
of British Fisheries, for the year end- 
ing January, 1850, we find that the 
gross catch of herrings for the year 
1849 amounted to 1,151,979 barrels. 
Theusual value of a barrel of herringsis 
taken at £1 ; so that the cash proceeds 
may be stated at about £1,100,000 ster- 
ling. The year 1841 was formerly the 
standard hy vik the productiveness 
of those fisheries was measured. The 
year 1848, however, surpassed it ; the 
produce of 1848 being 999,345 bar- 
rels, But the year 1849 has surpassed 
all previous years, and will now remain 
as the standard, until some more pro- 
ductive year shall displace it. (The 
Commissioners state in their Report 
that this extraordinary influx of her- 
rings, so much exceeding anything that 
could be calculated upon, had almost 
disarranged the trade ; and but for the 
exertions and superintendence of the 
officers of the Board, and the extraor- 
dinary efforts made by them, the fish 
could not have been cured, nor markets 
found to carry off all this a. In 
some districts of the Highlands, where 
the preparations made were only on a 
scanty scale, much loss resulted. The 
urgency was so great that salt and 
empty barrels were hurried forward 
by steamers at high freights, in hopes 
they might arrive in time ; and on the 
fishing-grounds, fishermen might be 
seen rowing their boats over- Toaded 
with fish, and vainly endeavouring to 
effect sales at the curing-houses. The 
curers refused to accept the cargoes, 
having no sufficient stock of salt. or 
barrels, and quantities of the finest 
fish were, consequently, thrown out as 
manure ; and finally, although the fish 
remained abundant on the ‘coast, the 
operations were brought to a stand- 
still, from the want of markets for an 
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immediate sale of the fish, or the re- 
quisite materials for preserving and 
barrelling them. The proceeds, how- 
ever, amounted, as we have already 
said, to 1,151,979 barrels. 

So confident do the Commissioners 
of British Fisheries appear to be, that 
the catch of 1849 forms no exceptional 
case; but that the produce of those 
fisheries may be regarded as illimit- 
able and inexhaustible, that a most 
important document embodied in their 
Report to Parliament is an applica- 
tion to the Board of Trade, to pro- 
cure for them foreign markets to take 
off all this increasing produce. Pre- 
viously to the famine the export of 
Scotch herrings to Ireland exceeded 
that of the whole of Europe put to- 
gether; but the Irish market having 
declined, the Board of Trade is solicit- 
ed by the Commissioners to obtain 
from Continental governments some re- 
ciprocity, or reciprocal advantages, for 
those which we have so liberally af- 
forded to them in free-trade. The 
Commissioners of British Fisheries 
complain that foreign markets are al- 
most closed against British herrings by 
the high rates of import duty. They 
enumerate in this illiberal category Aus- 
tria, Russia, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, 
and Spain; and they strongly impress 
upon the Board of Trade the nece ssity 
for its good offices, in procuring new 
markets, and removing the jes alousies 
and oppressive enactments of foreign go- 
vernnents, in which event, they ‘state, 
that an unbounded continental mar- 
ket would be secured. The Commis- 
sioners conclude their Report in a truly 
gratifying manner, by pointing to the 
prosperity they have originated; the 
towns and harbours they have created ; 
the population they have sustained and 
supported; the industry they have excit- 
ed, and the boundless resources which 
lie yet undeveloped before them. The 
most cursory examination of the lucid 
and comprehensive documents and re- 
ports, emanating from the Commission- 
ers of British Fisheries, will evidence 
the great pains and anxiety they have 
devoted to the extension and improve- 
ment of the Scottish fisheries, and the 
transcendent success which has attend- 
ed their exertions. In their buoyant 
and exhilarating Report there is but one 
lugubrious feature ; they complain that 
the export of their cured fish to Ire- 


land was declining. Alas! the bulk 
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of our unhappy population had ceased 
to eat herrings, or anything else, we 
fear, and the enormous exportations of 


that: article to Ireland had lamentably 
declined. 

Let us now take a view of our Irish 
sea-coast. Behold the roofless cottage 
—the boat stranded on the beach—the 


coast almost depopulated—the poor- 
house full. How is this? Do the 
herrings turn tail upon us, or shun our 
shores? or have the turbot, the sole, 
and all the finny tribes forsakén us? 


No such thing. Is our coast popula- 
tion indolent or cowardly? Believe it 


not. They want instruction and cul- 
ture; they want encouragement and 


aid; but they are not deficient either in 
courage or in energy. Our fishermen 
will go to sea in ‘‘ cots,” or face the 
Atlantic surge in “curraghs” made of 
canvass, in which the well equipped 
mariner of other countries would not 


venture to set a foot. Neither have 


the fish deserted us; they abound upon 
our shores or visit our bays in never- 
failing profusion ; even while we are 
penning these lines a fleet of Cornish 
fishing boats is leaving our shores, 
laden with the fit reward of their well- 
requited toils. 200 sail of these vessels 


dropped anchor in Howth harbour this 
season, and fished under the friendly 
ray of the Poolbeg and Baily lights, 
almost within sight of our metropolis ; 
and each summer they carry off'a golden 
harvest in the presence of our starving 
fishermen. Our fishermen attend upon 
them, land their fish, or carry it to dis- 
tant markets, and the utmost harmony 
prevails between them. We have seen 
and conversed with these intelligent 
Cornishmen ; we admire their skill, 
their energy, their superior equipments 
and fishing-gear, but, above all, their 
mild and orderly demeanour. Their 
fleet, as we have said, consisted of about 
200 sail, and frequently in some seasons 
consists of much more. These boats, 
with their equipments, are worth about 
£200 each, which will represent, in 
round numbers, a capital of about 
£40,000. They arrived at Howth this 
season on the 23rd June, and were 
all off on the 1st of September. Having 
fished our Dublin coast, they leave the 
herrings still abundant behind them, 
and hurry back to Cornwall to be in 
time for the great pilchard fishery on 
that coast, which only lasts a brief pe- 
riod, when they reap another abundant 
harvest ; and some of them this season 
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again returned to ovr coast and afrain 
met the herrings. But confining our 
inquiries solely to their catch of her- 
rings on our own coasts during the 
months of July and August, we find 
from careful inquiries that most of 
those boats captured and sold about 
£200 worth each; thus clearing almost 


the whole floating capital of their fleet 
within a period little exceeding two 
months, and carrying off from our 
shores in hard cash an amount little 
short of £30,000. 

Do we make these observations in 
an invidious spirit? By no means; 
nor are our native fishermen them- 
selves unfriendly to their visiters, or at 
all disposed to act the part of the dog 
in the manger : quite the reverse. They 
welcome them, and receive considerable 
employment from them; and as they 
cannot, under present circumstances, 
avail themselves of the rich harvest 
which is spread out before them, they 
envy not their neighbours, and contem- 
plate more in sorrow than in anger the 
splendid results of their industry and 
energy. But have these hardy inha- 
bitants of Cornwall no advantages over 
our native fishermen? Alas! the ready 
answer is,—all this industry and pro- 
ductive wealth is called forth and has 
energy and life impressed upon it by 
English capital. Those boats do not 
belong to the trusty fishermen who 
navigate them; they belong in shares 
to rich shopkeepers and merchants in 
Cornwall, who fit them out, and the 
proceeds are divided in certain equi- 
table proportions between the owners 
and the fishermen, by which arrange- 
ment all are equally recompensed ; 
those who supply the capital divide, 
clear of all contingencies, fifteen or 
twenty per cent.; and the industrious 
fishermen themselves lay up in money 
as the reward of their toils an ample 
provision for winter. 

Can we not imitate this curriculum 
of industry? We shall proceed to 
make a few suggestions on this head, 
as an effort is being made in the pre- 
sent Bill to call forth our dormant in- 
dustry, and latent wealth, in this land 
of paralysed resources. 

In the first place, without proper 
means for development, nothing can 
be effected, or proposed. We have 
seen how British industry has pros- 
pered ; but there is a substantial grant 
for the control and management of the 
British Fisheries, and almost nothing 
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for the culture of our own. The Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 


(1849) in reference to the Irish Fish- 


eries, have reported to the House, 
‘‘ that the want of proper funds and ef- 
fective machinery has constituted an im- 
pediment, sufficient of itself to defeat 
the intentions of the Legislature, by 


disabling the Executive from giving them 


their due and practical effect.” We 
should say as a commentary upon this 
passage, and with reference to the un- 
exampled success which has attended 
the administration of the British Fish- 
cries—Give to Ireland the same advan- 
tages, and soon a similar scene of pros- 
perity and industry will develope itself— 
encouragement, and due and full de- 
velopment of our fisheries is the just 
claim which we prefer. 

If a Seer, or some Sibyl, could be 
consulted in some Celtic Delos! or at 
Tara’s Hill, or in the shadowy Glen- 
dalough, we doubt not the mystic re- 
sponse would be ‘‘ employ and educate :” 
in these are comprised the elements of 
our regeneration, and the balm for 
those social evils which are agitating 
the land and dispersing our race. In 
the fisheries there is an unbounded 
field of industry and employment; we 
should ardently avail ourselves of it, nor 
longer incur the responsibility of wil- 
fully neglecting those created things 
which are so lavishly spread out around 
us. Let us, then, still cherish the 
hope that our national resources will 
be at length impartially developed, and 
when England shall unfold the scroll, 
upon which is written, in enduring 
words, the proud series of concessions 
made to Ireland by the enlightenment, 
the moderation, or the sense of justice 
of the nineteenth century, oh! let not 
the fair list be tarnished with the words 
—* Her Fisheries neglected.” 

But, we digress: we proceed now to 
consider those measures which we con- 
ceive will be necessary to call into active 
existence the sea-coast fisheries of Ire- 
land. 

A Grant in aid of a loan-fund to 
foster and encourage the sea-coast 
fisheries will be our first require- 
ment; here we are met on the very 
threshold by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who buttoning up the 
pocket of the United Kingdom, de- 
clares positively, “No money :” we 
answer, then the fisheries must slum- 
ber for another century. Sir Wm, 
Temple, in 1673, reports in his official 
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capacity that the fisheries of Ireland 
were a hidden mine under water; we 


proclaim the same thing now, but the 


mine has never yet been worked on 
any suitable or national scale. We 
have exhibited to view, in one locality, 
a fishing fleet of 200 sail successfully 
and profitably engaged on our shores, 
and to procure for our suffering popu- 


lation some share in these their own 
native fruits, is surely a matter de- 
voutly to be wished for ; we shall en- 
deavour, therefore, to suggest some- 
thing feasible, if possible—something 
which may be thought practicable—in 
fact to do business; for while we are de- 


bating the matter our people are quitting 
our shores, or crowding towards the 
poor-house. If any means can be sug- 
gested to put our fisheries in motion, we 
feel convinced they will go-ahead from 
the starting-post,and will be adequate to 
the due supply of our general popula- 
tion, our provincial towns, and our 
poor- houses from the coast to the centre, 
and to export annually 500,000 barrels 
of cured fish: not one barrel less will 
satisfy us. 

We shall begin our exposition with 
Howth, as we are partial to its blue 
peaks. We take upon us to say there 
is not in the British empire a town to 
surpass Howth in all the concomitants 
of a first-class fishing station. Its 
harbour cost half a million ; a few miles 
in the offing a ** ball” of herrings, eight 
or ten miles in length, and one or two 
miles in thickness, moves annually along 
in its huge and mysterious migration. 
The Cornishmen take a handful or two 
out of them (some £20,000 or £30,000 
worth) each season, and then leave 
them unmolested to wend their way in 
slow and successive shoals along our 
coast. A railroad has its terminus 
close to the harbour, we have stepped 
the distance, and it is just forty paces 
from the turn-table of the terminus to 
the gunwale of the fishing-boat. Our 
Dublin Billingsgate, the wholesale fish- 
market, is reached in forty-five mi« 
nutes, and as a market is not perhaps 
equalled in advantages by any in Great 
Britain; the fish are sold by auction at 
an early hour to the trade, and if a glut 
of herrings, salmon, turbot, or other 
fish is poured in, the bulk of it is on 
board a steamer in three hours after- 
wards on its way to Liverpool. Not 
to waste time in details, those fish next 
day are exposed for sale in Manchester, 
Birmingham, and other inland towns, 
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‘bleeding fresh,” to use a market 
phrase, and thus the most remunerating 
price is obtained. Sych is Howth, and 
such are its natural advantages. No 
town in Great Britain, neither Wick, 
nor Stornoway, nor Helmsdale, nor 
any other fishing locality, in antecedents 
or actualities, surpasses Howth in all 
the requirements of a great fishing- 
station. 

There are about 150 resident fisher- 
men in the town—a hardy and stal- 
worth race of industrious men; they 
occupy their time in the long-line 
fishery, and, when not fishing, they 
prepare their hooks and lines. There 
is not a net in the town, nor has there 
been a net made in it these forty years. 

We shall now take a view of a not 
very distant fishing-station—we mean 
Ardglass; but we may here cursorily 
observe, that our whole coast, at inter- 
vals of a few miles, is thickly studded 
with well-circumstanced _fishing-vil- 
lages, containing each an industrious 
though distressed population, who are 
compelled, like Tantalus, to see abun- 
dant store spread out beside them, al- 
though beyond their reach. Several 
years ago, before famine or potato-rot, 
we had an opportunity of witnessing 
the neglected and dilapidated state of 
the locality we have just mentioned, 
Ardglass. In company with a friend 
we made an excursion to that locality 
to witness a take of herrings during a 
serene night in August. We were 
hardly on board when we observed the 
Jamentably defective state of the tackle 
and fishing-gear, and, on losing sight 
of the land, we were quite dismayed 
at finding that such a thing as a com- 
pass was not amongst our naval stores. 
The Manx boats, however, were fish- 
ing in all directions about us; what 
their capture may have been we can- 
not say, but ours was just what we 
expected, very deficient ; indeed, the 
nets were totally unfit for any opera- 
tion on an extensive scale. The value 
of a proper train of nets is somewhere 
about £80, an amount which, we need 
scarcely say, could not be put together 
by any boat’s crew north of Cape 
Clear; and, indeed, our co-voyageurs 
seemed sunk in abject poverty, brood- 
ing upon their misfortunes and the de- 
pressing causes which baffled and frus- 
trated their efforts at industry. One of 
them, in plaintive note, sang for us the 
** Mountains of Mourne,” which were 
then heaving in sight—a fine, athlete 
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fellow, who, we thought, under proper 
discipline, might have made a model 
seaman on board a man-of-war or 
merchantman :—the mournful cadence 
harmonised but too well with the tat- 
tered garb, and broken nets, and dis- 
appointed hopes of these uncultured 
fishermen. ‘I'he observations we then 
made, on the occasion we refer to, sa- 
tisfied us that these men occupy a field 
for fishing operations which has scarcely 
an equal, being the same fishing-ground 
on which the Isle of Man fishing-fleets 
carry on such large and profitable spe- 
culations, but that their defective equip- 
ments and uncultured state render 
success hopeless. We may here casu- 
ally observe, that the sales of fish ef- 
fected by the Manx men in the Dublin 
market, during a great part of the 
present season, averaged £100 daily. 

We might, if it were necessary, enu- 
merate a long train of towns, villages, 
and fishing-stations, with which we are 
familiar along our eastern shores, all of 
them in the same depressed and ne- 
glected state, or the immense resources 
of the locality known only through the 
means of rival fishing-fleets. We feel 
coerced to ask, how it is that we stand 
with folded arms, and allow our people 
to seek distant Atlantic shores or Cali- 
fornian mines, when the more whole- 
some mines of native industry remain 
unexplored beside them. 

Our Bill proposes that the Lords 
of the Treasury be empowered to ad- 
vance money on loans in aid of the 
coast-fishing population. ‘This is the 
pivot upon which the whole question 
in relation to the sea-fisheries will 
hinge. Our fishermen cannot emerge 
from their present state without aid ; 
but where is the aid to come from? 
If landed proprietors are willing to en- 
courage the fishing population, or es- 
tablish fishing villages on their estates 
along the shore, it is proposed, in such 
case, to enable them to take up money 
at a low rate of interest, in the same 
way as for drainage purposes, and a 
short amendment of the Land Im- 
provement Act will supply all the ne- 
cessary machinery for that purpose. 
But we feel convinced that fishing 
speculations will never thrive so well 
as when carried on in person by 
the fishermen themselves, at their own 
risk and for their own profit, and 
we are satisfied that the struggle for 
independence which this encourage- 
ment, if conceded, will excite, would 
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be attended with the most salutary re- 
sults, social and political. A grant in 
aid of the industry of the sea-coast 
population will be a humane and long- 
demanded remedial measure, and a 
safer investment than advances for la- 
bour-rates or poor-law unions. We 
would suggest, then, a limited grant, 
in aid of a loan-fund, in localities se- 
lected for the experiment; the sums 
advanced to bear a small rate of inte- 
rest, and to be repayable in four years, 
by annual instalments of 25 per cent., 
each instalment to become due on the 
Ist of September in each year. If it 
be asked, what security can the impo- 
verished coast fisherman give—we an- 
swer, he can give a mortgage upon the 
ocean, and draw without limit or re- 
straint upon the treasuries of the deep. 
A loan-fund office, with savings’-bank 
annexed, will, therefore, be the only 
machinery we shall suggest, and a bot- 
tomry bond, with sureties, the security. 
We have little doubt as to the results, 
or of the validity and efficiency of the 
security; nor do we fear that our fish- 
ing population, temperate as they now 
are, and industrious and persevering, 
will have any difficulty in meeting these 
instalments—nay, we are convinced 
they would anticipate their obligations, 
and place themselves, in a shorter time 
than the period we have above men- 
tioned, in the position of independent 
boat-owners, thus becoming useful and 
serviceable members of the community, 
no longer a burden upon the poor- 
rates, and a reproach to the industry 
of the country. 

The punctuality of the working 
classes in Ireland, in similar cases, and 
their gratitude for kindness shown to 
them, is proverbial. In the City of 
Cork Loan-fund Society, the loss in 
six years, upon loans to the amount of 
£38,520, only amounted to £8 17s. 

We are satisfied the Government 
would not lose a shilling by this grant, 
so prolific and unfailing is the field, so 
ample are the means for repayment, and 
so keen would be the self-reliant strug- 
gle for independence. With a surplus 
treasury, an exchequer overflowing, 
and with large indirect taxation from 
Ireland swelling the resources of the 
State, we do not think any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can remain imper- 
turbable, or obdurate, in the face of 
the facts which can be marshalled 
against him. 

Should the plan here proposed be 
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adopted, and prove successful—to enu- 
merate the necessary measures for a full 
development of the fisheries will be a 
work of few words. Small piers, in loca- 
lities which at present have no harbours, 
will be a necessary requirement; and 
for this purpose there is at present, we 
believe, in operation an Act of Parlia- 
ment and a grant. In many localities 
a short spur will be sufficient to form 
a safe low-water harbour for yauls and 
small craft used in such species of fish- 
ing as is suited to the locality. We 
would suggest that these piers should 
be constructed wholly by the Govern- 
ment, without any aid or application 
from local proprietors. This will en- 
sure a proper selection of the site by 
competent hydrographists. Small har- 
bours appear to have been constructed 
with much advantage on the east coast 
of Scotland, under the provisions of 
the 5th Geo. IV. c. 64; and every- 
thing connected with them, or relating 
to their extent or requirements, is well 
understood. A capstan, boat-slip, and 
mooring-gear, and small light, or lan- 
tern, will be the necessary appendances 
to complete the boat-harbour. Curing- 
houses and salt-stores, in remote loca- 
lities, will also be required for fishing 
purposes; and provision is made in one 
of the clauses of the Bill to encourage 
their erection by private parties, and 
we have little doubt that in suitable 
localities they will form not merel 
self-supporting, but highly profitable 
private speculations. 

In the control and management of 
the fisheries educational purposes must 
not be overlooked. While the Pro- 
fessor or the schoolmaster diffuse sci- 
ence and the higher acquirements in 
their proper sphere, the practical in- 
structor should keep equal pace amongst 
the industrial classes. At home we 
have ample scientific skill in fishing 
operations, but we must seek curers 
from the sister isle. In Scotland, in- 
deed, the system of curing and pre- 
paring fish for export has been reduc- 
ed almost to a science; and the suc- 
cess of the sea fisheries will, to a con- 
siderable extent, be dependent upon a 
competent knowledge of this art. Ex- 
perienced Scotch curers will form ad- 
mirable partners in the profitable 
speculations of the curing-house; in- 
deed practical information will be de- 
sirable in everything relating to the 
fisheries, nor can they be developed 
without that skill and business-know- 
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ledge which has brought the British 
sea fisheries to so high a state of pro- 
ductiveness. ‘The committee of the 
House of Commons pointedly direct 
attention to this fact, and the Inspect- 
ing Commissioners of Fisheries in Ire- 
land have reported to Government the 
necessity for such aids; practical in- 
formation is undoubtedly to be wished 
for, and should finally supervene to 
that spirit of theory which has ridden 
roughshod over the fisheries. When 
the ‘ship can be conducted througti the 
seas without the aid of the mariner, or 
when the manufacturer or the artisan 
ean pursue his calling without any 
knowledge of his trade, then may the 
fisheries be developed, and their va- 
rious wants and requirements be un- 
derstood and met, without some prac- 
tical experience, or knowledge of the 
mysteries und intricacies of the art. 
‘Yo control and preserve order in 


the Scotch sea fisheries, the services of 


an armed cutter are found requisite. 
The * Princess Royal” sails under the 
orders of the Fishery Board at Edin- 
burgh, and preserves order and regu- 
larity on the crowded fishing grounds. 
We think some similar provision will 
be necessary in our fisheries. We 
should like to see the “ Self-Reliance ” 
or the “Industry” eutter cruising 
around our fishing stations; our fisher- 
men will see even in the cannon on her 
deck a solicitude for their welfare, and 
a watchfulness of their interests. 
Extensive at first view though these 
requirements may seem, they involve 
no very serious expenditure, compara- 
tively with the magnitude of the moral 
and national advantages that may be 
expected to result from them. The 
public expenditure upon the British 
fisheries cannot be otherwise regard- 
ed than as a due application of the 
finances of the State, when we sce in 
one item alone a million sterling re- 
produced annually in national wealth ; 
and towns, and harbours, and thriving 
communities; springing up under its 
fostering influence. The Parliamentary 
grant of £14,000 per annum, for the 
control and management of the British 
Fisheries, sinks almost into insignifi- 
cance when contrasted with such re- 
sults. Neither are our fisheries in- 
tended by nature, nor should they be 
allowed by governments or human 
laws, to stagnate in neglect. We may 
witness in almost every provincial 
town in Ireland, imported cured fish 
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retailed at high prices; but should we 
sail only a short distance from the ad- 
jacent shore, we shall see the very 
waters instinct, and moving with life, 
or perceive the ocean for ‘miles inti- 
mating by known indications the masses 
which | are moving below, or bristling 
in myriads at the surface ! 

We have now detailed the require- 
ments for calling into active existence 
the vast resources of our fisheries. We 
have stated them we hope impartially— 
at all events, independently. We 
cannot acquiesce in the justice or pro- 
priety of the ‘* non-interference” sys- 
tem, which has been so long and stu- 
diously recommended, and which has so 
signally failed ; nor do we concur with 
those who promulgate the cold re 
iron dogmas of political economy : 
preach ‘self-reliance to the starv ae 
Celt is but to crush his hopes, and tell 
him to despair. Those dogmas may 
be palatable or may be applicable to 
happier climes, but they toll with fatal 
knell upon the exhausted resources of 
our fishermen. Our coast population 
possesses ample energy and self-reliance, 
if only properly set im motion and di- 
rected ; and if these iron rules were 
relaxed, habits of industry and enter- 
prise would be engendered in this coun- 
try, not displeasing (we should hope) 
even to that school of political philoso- 
phy, which now uplifts itself predomi- 
nantly amidst the rich porticos or aca- 
demic groves of Manchester. 

A feeling prevails, well or ill-found- 
ed, that commercial jealousies re- 
tard the development of our fisheries ; 
we cannot take upon us to offer any 
opinion upon this head. We have, 
however, the fact before us, that there 
is a large development of the British 
fisheries, whilst our fisheries are her- 
metically sealed up. Perhaps some 
apologist may say, that the continued 
agitations which distract the country 
prevent alike the introduction of capi- 
tal, or the due care and culture of our 
resources by the Government; but let 
us hope that a new era is now at length 
opening upon us, and that the Celt has 
learned, in famine and misfortune, an 
enduring lesson—*‘ Sweet are the uses 
of adversity.” Assuredly in that school 
an improving lesson has been taught 
him, and an opportunity for social 
aneliorations now presents itself in 
this country, such as was never before 
peceeee? at any period of our eventful 

istory. Famine and pestilence have 
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swept over the land ; the affrighted in- 
habitants have half abandoned the soil, 
seeking distant shores; a new indus- 
trial class, and a new proprietary, are 
springing up around us; fresh scions 
have been implanted, and new vigour 
infused ; and an amalgamation of inte- 
rests and of races will be the inevitable 
result. Railroadsexpand, and are ready 
for every product of the land, or trea- 
sure of the deep. Space is almost 
annihilated, and Siamese-like, the tu- 
bular unites us; the soil is unincum- 
bered ; capital but seeks to divert 
itself into some peaceful and profitable 
channel ; and even labour is redundant, 
if the poorhouses but ope their pon- 
derous jaws. Surely, surely, this is 
England's opportunity, and here are 
the elements of a time-enduring and in- 
vigorating re-union. 

In urging our cause, and stating the 
case of the fisheries, may we make 
this concluding observation—that to 
attract population to the coasts should 
be a leading policy with every ma- 
ritime nation. The time may arise 
(though distant be the day), when a 
brave and weather-beaten race of sea- 
coast population in this country will 
be a better exhibition to display before 
admiring and improving nations than a 
deserted shore; the thews and sinews of 
the land should be sustained ; and while 
we compete betimes with clipper yachts, 
or in mercantile marine, let our future 
navies not be deemed unworthy ofa 
thought. Reinforced from our shores 


with a sturdy and well-cultured class of 
fishermen, we fear not, the navies of 


England will long maintain their proud 
pre-eminence—and in this Western 
Isle, the Queen of the waves possess 


a jewel, in the gratitude and loyalty of 


our sea-coast population, brighter than 
oriental pearl or costly Koh-i-noor. 
Having coneluded our comments 
upon the Irish fisheries, we still indulge 
the hope that something will be done to 
upraise them, during the approaching 
session. ‘The Government, perhaps, is 
not partial to a Fishery Bill, sur- 
rounded as it is with difficulties, and 
divided and conflicting interests; but 
when the voice of the country has been 
unequivocally, we might almost say, 
indignantly declared, it is not too much 
to hope that Government will support 
a remedial measure so urgently re- 
quired. The Irish fisheries form a 
component part of the resources of the 
empire, and are entitled to equal 





encouragement and equal support. 
Speculative advantages are not here 
sought; we only demand that culture 
and care of a great national property, 
which a landed proprietor would be- 
stow upon his private estate. The 
clauses in the Bill which relate to the 
sea-coast fisheries have especially our 
warmest sympathy, as without Govern- 
ment aid those fisheries must con- 
tinue to be a sealed book. Lord Cla- 
rendon’s attention has been frequently 
called to this important subject, by 
memorials and deputations from public 
meetings, but he has not expressed 
his views, nor indicated his intentions. 
Still the prestige is favourable, and 
every anticipation of his approval and 
support may reasonably be formed. 
History will survey the events of his 
time, and may acknowledge brighter 
services of his, but none more useful 
than his unceasing efforts to improve 
our social position. The sacred duty 
has ever been present to his mind and 
councils, to develope our internal re- 
sources, instruct our industry, and fos- 
ter and encourage every effort or en- 
terprise calculated to advance our na- 
tional prosperity. We are therefore 
sanguine in our hope for the fisheries, 
The ensuing session, however, will de- 
cide. If the Government will not sup- 
port the Bill, the clauses having refer- 
ence to the sea-coast fisheries must be 
expunged. If so, those fisheries will 
again languish and collapse, and a long 
and dreary inanition will ensue. 

With respect to the general merits 
of the Bill which we have here (too 
tediously, we fear) discussed, we shall 
not offer any opinion, nor is it our 
provinee to do so—it is before the pub- 
lic; great care has evidently been 
bestowed upon it, and the consoli- 
dations appear to be worked out with 
strict impartiality. It may doubtless 
contain errors, or require some verbal 
amendments, which is generally the 
case with complicated measures, and 
perhaps there is not an act on the 
statute book, which is conversant with 
a greater variety of intricate details ; 
but there is ample time, before the com- 
mencement of next session, for the most 
minute consideration of its provisions by 
all those interested in its success, and we 
trust the result will be a measure 
useful to the country. Early in the 
session it will be proceeded with; in- 
deed, those competent to form an 
opinion consider that not a day should 
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be lost in stopping the exhaustion of 
the salmon fisheries, and calling into 
activity the sea-coast fisheries. Mr. 
Conolly, as we have said, has charge 
of the Bill, and it is likely the task 
will prove an arduous one, but we 
understand he has devoted much study 
and attention to the subject, and pos- 
sesses perseverance and energy for the 
task. He is owner of the fishery of 
the Erne, at Ballyshannon—a noble 
salmon fishery—which, we _ believe, 
paid:him a rent of a couple of thou- 
sand’ pounds per annum, until the 
fisheries, somewhere about the year 
1842, fell upon disastrous days, and 
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evil times; but though owner of so va- 
luable a fishery, sure are we, with his 
large possessions, that no personal 
motive influences him to undertake 
this arduous measure; he is rather 
we should say, influenced by a desire 
to promote the prosperity of the coun- 
try,by obtaining due encouragement tor 
her fisheries, and by judicious and equi- 
table enactments to allay those heart- 
burnings and contentions, which arose, 
in mischievous abundance, from the 
mistaken legislation of 1842. We wish 
him ‘golden opinions,” and every 
success, in his arduous undertaking, 


? 


MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


A VILLAGE “ SYNDICUs.” 


I sat up all night listening to the 
soldiers’ stories of war and campaigning. 
Some had served with Soult’s army in 
the Asturias ; some made part of Da- 
voust’s corps in the north of Europe ; 
one had just returned from Friedland, 
and amused us with describing the 
celebrated conference ‘at Tilsit, where 
he had been a sentinel on the river side, 
and presented arms to the two Empe- 
rors as they passed. It will seem 
strange, but it isa fact, that this slight 
incident attracted towards hima greater 
share of his comrades’ admiration than 
was accorded to those who had seen 
half the battle-fields of modern war. 
He described the dress, the air, the 
general bearing of the Emperors; re- 
marking that although Alexander was 
taller, and handsomer, and even more 
soldierlike than our own emperor, there 
was a something of calm dignity and 
conscious majesty in Napoleon that 
made him appear immeasurably the 
superior. Alexander wore the uniform 
of the Russian guard, one of the most 
splendid it is possible to conceive, the 
only thing simple about him was his 
sword, which was a plain sabre with a 
tarnished gilt scabbard, and a very 
dirty sword knot; and yet every mo- 
ment he used to look down at it and 
handle it with great apparent admi- 
ration; and ‘‘ well might he,” added 


the soldier, “* Napoleon had given it to 
him but the day before.” 

To listen even to such meagre details 
as these was to light up again in my 
heart the fire that was only smouldering, 
and that no life of peasant labour or 
obscurity could ever extinguish. My 
companions quickly saw the interest I 
took in their narratives, and certainly 
did their utmost to feed the passion— 
now with some sketch of a Spanish 
marauding party, as full of adventure 
as a romance; now with a description 
of northern warfare, where artillery 
thundered on the ice, and men fought 
behind entrenchments of deep snow. 

From the NorthSea to the Adriatic, 
all Europe was now in arms. Great 
armies were marching in every di- 
rection ; some along the deep valley of 
the Danube, others from the rich plains 
of Poland and Silesia; some were pass- 
ing the Alps into Italy, and some 
again were pouring down for the 
Tyrol “ Jochs,” to defend the rocky 
passes of their native land against the 
invader. Patriotism and glory, the 
spirit of chivalry and conquest, all 
were abroad, and his must indeed have 
been a cold heart which could find with- 
in it no response to the stirring sounds 
around. ‘To the intense feeling of 
shame which I at first felt at my own 
life of obscure inactivity, there now 
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succeeded a feverish desire to be some- 
where and do something to dispel this 
worse than lethargy. 1 had not reso- 
lution to tell my comrades that I had 
served ; I felt reluctant to speak of a 
career so abortive and unsuccessful ; 
and yet I blushed at the half pitying ex- 
pressions they bestowed upon my life 
of inglorious adventure. 

‘You risk life and limb here in 
these pine forests, and hazard existence 
for a bear or a chamois goat,” cried one, 
**and half the peril in real war would 
perhaps make you a Chef d’Escadron 
or even a general.” 

‘“‘ Ay,” said another, “ we serve in 
an army where crowns are military dis- 
tinctions, and the epaulette is only the 
first step to a kingdom.” 

“© True,” broke in a third, “ Na- 
poleon has changed the whole world, 
and made soldiering the only trade 
worth following. Massena was a drum- 
mer boy within my own memory, and 
see him now! Ney was not born to 
great wealth and honours. Junot 
never could learn his trade as acobbler, 
and for want of better has become a 
general of division.” 

**Yes, and,” said I, following out 
the theme, “‘ under that wooden roof 
yonder, through that little diamond- 
paned window the vine is trained 
across, a greater than any of the last 
three first saw the light. It was there 
Kleber, the conqueror of Egypt, was 
born.” 

** Honour to the brave dead!” said 
the soldiers from their places around the 
fire, and carrying their hands to the 
salute. ‘ We'll fire a salvo to him to- 
morrow before we set out!” said the 
corporal, ‘And so Kleber was born 
there!” said he, resuming his place, 
and staring with admiring interest at 
the dark outline of the old house, as it 
stood out against the starry and cloud- 
less sky. 

It was somewhat ofa delicate task 
for me to prevent my companions offer- 
ing their tribute of respect, but which 
the old peasant would have received 
with little gratitude, seeing that he had 
never yet forgiven the country nor the 
service for the loss of his son. With 
some management I accomplished this 
duty, however, promising my services at 
the same time to be their guidethrough 
the Bregenzer Wald, and not to part 
with them till I had seen them safely 
into Bavaria. 

Had it not been for my thorough 


acquaintance with the Tyroler dialect, 
and all the usages of Tyrol life, their 
march would have been one of great 
peril, for already the old hatred against 
their Bavarian oppressors was begin- 
ning to stir the land, and Austrian 
agents were traversing the mountain 
districts in every direction, to call forth 
that patriotic ardour which, ill-requited 
as it has been, has more than once 
come to the rescue of Austria. 

So sudden had been the outbreak of 
this war, and so little aware were the 
peasantry of the frontier of either its 
object or aim, that we frequently pass- 
ed recruits for both armies on their way 
to head-quarters on the same day; 
honest Bavarians, who were trudging 
along the road with pack on their shoul- 
ders, and not knowing, nor indeed 
much caring, on which side they were 
to combat. My French comrades 
scorned to report themselves to any 
German officer, and pushed on vigo- 
rously in the hope of meeting with a 
French regiment. Ihad now conducted 
my little party to Immenstadt, at the 
foot of the Bavarian Alps; and, having 
completed my compact, was about to 
bid them good-bye. 

We were seated around our bivouac 
fire for the last time, as we deemed it, 
and pledging each other in a parting 
glass, when suddenly cur attention was 
attracted to abright red tongue of flame 
that suddenly darted up from one of 
the Alpine summits above our head. 
Another and another followed, till at 
length every mountain peak for miles 
and miles away displayed a great signal 
fire! Little knew we that behind that 
giant range of mountains, from the icy 
crags of the Glockner, and from the 
snowy summit of the Ortelér itself, 
similar fires were summoning all Tyrol 
to the combat; while every valley re- 
sounded with the war-cry of “ God 
and the Emperor!” We were still in 
busy conjecture what all this might 
portend, when a small party of mounted 
men rode past usat a trot. They carried 
carbines eune over their peasant frocks, 
and showed unmistakably enough 
that they were some newly-raised and 
scarcely-disciplined force. After pro- 
ceeding about a hundred yards beyond 
us they halted, and drew up across the 
road, unslinging their pieces as if to 
prepare for action. 

**Look at those fellows, yonder,” 
said the old corporal, as he puffed his 
pipe calmly and deliberately ; ‘* they 
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mean mischief, or I’m much mistaken. 
Speak to them, Tiernay ; you know their 
jargon.” 

accordingly arose and advanced 
towards them, touching my hat in sa- 
lute as I went forward. They did not 
give me much time, however, to open 
negotiations, for scarcely had I uttered 
a word, when bang went a shot close 
beside me ; another followed ; and then 
a whole volley was discharged, but with 
such haste and ill direction that not a 
ball struck me. . Before I could ,take 
advantage of this piece of good fortune 
to renew my advances, a bullet whizzed 
by my head, and down went the left 
hand horse of the file, at first on his 
knees, and then, with a wild plunge 
into the air, he threw himself stoue 
dead on the road, the rider beneath 
him. 
carbines and cartouche-boxes, they 
sprung from their horses, and took to 
the mountains with a speed that showed 
how far more they were at home amidst 
rocks and heather than when seated on 
the saddle. My comrades lost no time 
in coming up; but while three of them 
kept the fugitives in sight, covering 
them all the time with their muskets, 
the others secured the cattle, as in 
amazement and terror they stood 
around the dead horse. 

Although the peasant had received 
no other injuries than a heavy fall and 
his own fears inflicted, he was overcome 
with terror, and so certain of death 
that he would do nothing but mumble 
his prayers, totally deaf to all the ef. 
forts I made to restore his courage. 

« That comes of putting a man out 
of his natural bent,” said the old cor- 
poral. ‘On his native mountains, 
and with his rifle, that fellow would be 
brave enough ; but making a dragoon 
of him is like turning a Cossack into a 
foot soldier. One thing is clear enough, 
we've no time to throw away here; 
these peasants will soon alarm the vil- 
lage in our rear, so that we had better 
mount and press forward.” 

** But in what direction?” cried an- 
other; “‘ who knows if we shall not be 
rushing into worse danger ?” 

es Tiernay must look to that,” inter- 

osed athird. “It’s clear he can’t 
eave us now ; his retreat is cut off, at 
all events.” 

‘That's the very point I was think. 
ing of, lads,” said 1. ‘'The beacon fires 
show that.the ‘Tyrol is up,’ and 
safely as I have journeyed hither I 
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know wellI dare not venture to re- 
trace my road; I'd be shot in the first 
Dorf 1 entered. On one condition, 
then, I'll join you; and short of that, 
however, I'll take my own path, come 
what may of it.” 

*¢ What’s the condition, then?” cried 
three or four, together. 

«That you give me the full and ab- 
solute command of this party, and 
pledge your honour, as French sol- 
diers, to obey me in everything, till 
the day we arrive at the head quarters 
of a French corps.” 

‘* What, obey a Pekin! take the 
mot d’ordre from a civilian that never 
handled a firelock!” shouted three or 
four, in derision. 

“Thave served, and with distinc. 
tion, too, my lads,” said I, calmly ; 
**and if I have not handled a firelock, it 
is because I wielded a sabre, as an 
officer of Hussars. It is not here, nor 
now, that Iam going to tell why I 
wear the epaulette no longer. I'll ren- 
der account of that to my superiors 
and yours! If you reject my offer, 
and I don’t press you to accept it, let 
us at least part good friends. As for 
me, I can take care of myself.” As I 
said this, I slung over my shoulder the 
cross-belt and carbine of one of the fu- 
gitives, and selecting a strongly-built, 
short-legged black horse as my mount, 
I adjusted the saddle, and sprung on 
his back. 

‘* That was done like an old hussar, 
anyhow,” said a soldier, who had 
been a cavalry man, ‘and I'll follow 
you, whatever the rest may do.” He 
mounted as he spoke, and saluted as if 
on duty. Slight as the incident was, 
its effect was magical. Old habits of 
discipline revived at the first signal 
of obedience, and the corporal having 
made his men fall in, came up to my 
side for orders. 

** Select the best of these horses,” 
said I, ‘and let us press forward at 
once. We are about eighteen miles 
from the village of Wangheim; by 
halting a short distance outside of it, 
I can enter alone, and learn something 
about the state of the country, and the 
nearest French post. The cattle are 
all fresh, and we can easily reach the 
village before day break.” 

Three of my little «‘ command” were 
tolerable horsemen, two of them having 
served in the artillery train, and the 
third being the dragoon I have alluded 
to. I accordingly threw out a couple 
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of these as an advanced picquet, keep- 
ing the last as my aide de camp at my 
side. The remainder formed the rear, 
with orders, if attacked, to dismount at 
once, and fire over the saddle, leaving 
myself and the others to manceuvre as 
cavalry. This was the only way to 
eive confidence to those soldiers who 
in the ranks would have marched up 
toa battery, but on horseback were to- 
tally devoid of self-reliance. Mean- 
while I imparted such instructions in 
equitation as I could, my own old ex- 
perience as a riding-master well en- 
abling me to select the most necessary 
and least difficult of a horseman’s 
duties. Except the old corporal, all 
were very creditable pupils; but he, 
possibly deeming it a point of honour 
not to discredit his old career, reject- 
ed everything liketeaching, and openly 
protested that, save to run away from 
a victorious enemy, or follow a beaten 
one, he saw no use in cavalry. 

Nothing could be in better temper, 
however, nor more amicable, than our 
discoursés on this head; and as I let 
drop, from time to time, little hints of 
my services on the Rhine and in Italy, 
I gradually perceived that I grew high- 
er in the esteem of my companions, so 
that ere we rode a dozen miles to- 
gether their confidence in me became 
complete. 

In return for all their anecdotes of 
“blood and field,” I told them se- 
veral stories of my own life, and, at 
least, convinced them that if they had 
not chanced upon the very luckiest of 
mankind, they had, at least, fallen 
upon one who had seen enough of ca- 
sualties not to be easily baffled, and 
who felé in every difficulty a self-con- 
fidence that no amount of discomfiture 
could ever entirely obliterate. No 
soldier can vie with a Frenchman in 
tempering respect with familiarity ; so 
that while preserving towards me all 
the freedom of the comrade, they re- 
cognised in every detail of duty the 
necessity of prompt obedience, and fol- 
lowed every command I gave with im- 
plicit submission. 

It was thus we rode along, till in the 
distance I saw the spire of a village 
church, and recognized what I knew 
must be Dorf Wangheim. It was yet 
an hour before sunrise, and all was 
tranquil around. I gave the word to 
trot, and after about forty minutes’ sharp 
riding we gained a small pine wood, 
which skirted the village. Here I dis- 
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mounted my party, and prepared to 
make my entreé alone into the Dorf, 
carefully arranging my costume for 
that purpose, sticking a large bouquet 
of wild cert in my hat, and assum- 
ing as much as I could of the Tyrol 
look and lounge in my gait. Ishort- 
ened my stirrups, also, to a most awk- 
ward and inconvenient length, and 
gripped my reins into a heap in my 
hand. 

It was thus I rode into Wangheim, 
saluting the people as I passed up the 
street, and with the short dry greeting 
of ‘* Tag,” and a nod as brief, playing 
Tyroler to the top of my bent. The 
* Syndicus,” or the ruler of the vil- 
lage, lived in a good-sized house in the 
‘« Platz,” which, being market-day, 
was crowded with people, although the 
articles for sale appeared to include 
little variety, almost every one leading 
a calf by a straw rope, the rest of the 
population contenting themselves with 
a wild turkey, or sometimes two, whieh, 
held under the arms, added the most 
singular element to the general concert 
of human voices around. Little stalls 
for rustic jewellery and artificial 
flowers, the latter in great request, ran 
along the sides of the square, with here 
and there a booth where skins and furs 
were displayed, more, however, as it 
appeared to give pleasure to a group 
of sturdy jagers, who stood around, re- 
cognising the track of their own bul- 
lets, than from any hope of sale. In fact, 
the business of the day was dull, and 
an experienced eye would have seen at 
a glance that turkeys were “heavy,” 
and calves “looking down.” No won- 
der that it should be so; the interest of 
the scene being concentrated on a little 
knot of some twenty youths, who, with 
tickets containing a number in their 
hats, stood before the Syndic’s door. 
They were fine-looking, stalwart, 
straight fellows; and became admirably 
the manly costume of their native 
mountains; but fheir countenanees 
were not without an expression of sad- 
ness, the reflection, as I soon saw, of 
the sadder faces around them. For 
so they stood, mothers, sisters, and 
sweethearts, their tearful eyes turned 
on the little band. It puzzled me not 
a little at first to see these evidences of 
a conscription in a land where hitherto 
the cageladon had answered the call 
to arms by a levy “ex masse,” while 
the air of depression and sadness seem- 
ed also strange in those who gloried in 
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the excitement of war. The first few 
sentences I overheard revealed the mys- 
tery. Wangheim was Bavarian ; al- 
though strictly a Tyrol village, and 
Austrian Tyrol, too, it had been in- 
cluded within the Bavarian frontier, 
and the orders had arrived from Mu- 
nich at the Syndicate to furnish a cer- 
tain number of men by a certain day, 
This was terrible tidings ; for although 
they did not as yet know that the war was 
against Austria, they had heard that 
the troops were for foreign service, 
and not for the defence of home and 
country, the only cause which a ‘Tyro- 
ler deems worthy of battle. As I lis- 
tened, I gathered that the most com- 
plete ignorance prevailed as to the ser- 
vice or the destination to which they 
were intended. ‘The Bavarians had 
merely issued their mandates to the 
various villages of the border, and 
neither sent emissaries nor officers to 
carry them out. Having seen how the 
* land lay,” I pushed my way through 
the crowd, into the hall of the Syndi- 
cate, and by dint of a strong will and 
stout shoulder, at length gained the 
audience chamber; where, seated be- 
hind an elevated bench, the great man 
was dispensing justice. I advanced 


boldly, and demanded an immediate 


audience in private, stating that my 
business was most pressing, and not 
admitting of delay. The Syndic con- 
sulted for a second or two with his 
clerk, and retired, beckoning me to fol- 
low. 

‘You're not a Tyroler,” said he to 
me, the moment we were alone. 

«That is easy to see, Herr Syndi- 
cus,” replied I. “I'm an officer of the 
staff, in disguise, sent to make a hasty 
inspection of the frontier villages, and 
report upon the state of feeling that 
prevails amongst them, and how they 


stand affected towards the cause of 


Bavaria.” 

‘And what have you found, 
said he, with native caution; for a 5 ie. 
varian Tyroler has the quality in a 
perfection that neither a Scotchman 
nor a Russian can pretend to. 

‘That you are all Austrian at 
heart,” said I, determined to dash 
at him with a frankness that I knew 
he could not resist. ‘* There’s nota 
Bavarian amongst you. I have made 
the whole tour of the Vorarlberg ; 
through the Bregenzer Wald, down 
the valley of the Lech, by Immenstadt, 
and Wangheim ; and it’s allthe same. 
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I have heard nothing but the old cry 
of ‘ Gott, und der Kaiser!’ ” 

“ Tndeed!” said he, with an accent 
beautifully balanced between sorrow 
and astonishment. 

‘*Even the men in authority, the 
Syndics, like yourself, have frankly 
told me how difficult it is to preserve 
allegiance to a government by whom 
they have been so harshly treated. 
I'm sure I have the ‘ grain question,’ 
as they callit, and the ‘ Frei wechsel’ 
with South Tyrol, off by heart,” said I, 
laughing. ‘‘ However, my business lies 
in another quarter. I have seen enough 
to show me that save the outcasts from 
home and family, that class so rare in 
the Tyrol, that men call adventurers, 
we need look for no willing recruits 
here; and you'll stare when I say that 
I'm glad of it—heartily glad of it.” 

The Syndie did, indeed, stare, but 
he never ventured a word in reply. 

‘* T’ll tell you why, then, Herr Syn- 
dicus. With a man like yourself one 
can afford to be open-hearted. Wang- 
heim, Luttrich, Kempenfeld, and all 
the other villages at the foot of these 
mountains, were never other than Aus- 
trian. Diplomatists and map-makers 
coloured them pale blue, but they were 
black and yellow underneath; and 
what's more to the purpose, Austrian 
they must become again. When the 
real object of this war is known, all 
Tyrol will declare for the house of 
Hapsburg. We begin to perceive this 
ourselves, and to dread the misfortunes 
and calamities that must fall upon you 
and the other frontier towns by this 
divided allegiance; for when you have 
sent off your available youth to the 
Bavarians, down will come Austria to 
revenge itself upon your undefended 
towns and villages.” 

The Syndic apparently had thought 
of all these things exactly with the 
same conclusions, for he shook his head 
gravely, and uttered a low faint sigh. 

*«<I’m so convinced of what I tell 
you,” said I, ‘that no sooner have I 
conducted to head-quarters the force 
I have under my command——” 

* You have a force, then, actually 
under your orders?” cried he, starting. 

** The advanced guard is picqueted 
in yonder pine wood, if you have any 
curiosity to inspect them; you'll find 
them a little disorderly, perhaps, like 
all newly-raised levies, but I hope not 
discreditable allies for the great army.’ 

The Syndic protested his sense of the 
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favour, but begged to take all their good 
qualities on trust. 

I then went on to assure him that I 
should recommend the Government to 
permit the range of frontier towns to 
preserve a complete neutrality ; by 
scarcely any possibility could the war 
come to their doors; and that there 
was neither sound policy nor humanity 
in sending them to seek it elsewhere. 
I will not stop to recount all the argu- 
ments I employed to enforce my opi- 
nions, nor how learnedly I discussed 
every question of European politics. 
The Syndic was amazed at the vast 
range of my acquirements, and could 
not help confessing it. 

My interview ended by persuading 
him not to send on his levies of men 
till he had received further instructions 
from Munich ; to supply my advanced 
guards with the rations and allowances 
intended for the others; and lastly, to 
advance me the sum of one hundred 
and seventy crown thalers, on the ex- 
press pledge that the main body of my 
‘‘ marauders,” as I took opportunity to 
style them, should take the road by 
Kempen and Durcheim, and not touch 
on the village of Wangheim at all. 

When discussing this last point, I 
declared to the Syndic that he was 
depriving himself of a very imposing 
sight; that the men, whatever might 
be said of them in point of character, 
were a fine-looking, daring set of ras- 
cals, neither respecting laws nor fear- 
ing punishment, and that our band, for 
a newly formed one, was by no means 
contemptible. He resisted all these 
seducing prospects, and counted down 
his dollars with the air of a man who 
felt he had made a good bargain. I 
gave him a recéipt in all form, and 
signed Maurice Tiernay at the foot of 
it as stoutly as though I had the Grand 
Livre de France at my back. 

Let not the reader rashly condemn 
me for this fault, nor still more rashly 
conclude that I acted with a heartless 
and unprincipled spirit in this trans- 
action. I own that a species of Jesu- 
istry suggested the scheme, and that 
while providing for the exigencies of 
my own comrades, I satisfied my con- 
science by rendering a good service in 
return. ‘The course of war, as I sus- 
pected it would, did sweep past this 
portion of the Bavarian T vrol without 
inflicting any heavy loss. Such of the 
peasantry as joined the army fought 
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under Austrian banners, and Wang- 
heim and the other border villages had 
not to pay the bloody penalty of a di- 
vided allegiance. I may add, too, for 
conscience sake, that while travelling 
this way many years after, I stopped 
a day at Wangheim to point out its 
picturesque scenery to a fair friend 
who accompanied me. The village 
inn was kept by an old, venerable- 
looking man, who also discharged the 
functions of ** Vorsteher”—the title 
Syndicus was abolished. He was, 
although a little cold and reserved 
at first, very communicative, after a 
while, and full of stories of the old 
campaigns of France and Austria, 
amongst which he related one of a 
certain set of French freebooters that 
once passed through Wangheim, the 
Captain having actually breakfasted 
with himself, and persuaded him to ad- 
vance a loan of nigh two hundred tha- 
lers on the faith of the Bavarian Go- 
vernment. 

“He was a good-looking, dashing 
sort of fellow,” said he, “that could 
sing French love songs to the piano 
and jodle ‘Tyroler Lieder’ for the 
women. My daughter took a great 
fancy to him, and wore his sword-knot 
for many a day after, till we found 
that he had cheated and betrayed us, 
Even then, however, I don’t think she 
gave him up, though she did not speak 
of him as before. This is the fellow’s 
writing,” added he, producing a much- 
wornand much-crumpled scrap of paper 
from his old pocket-book, “and there’s 
his name. I have never been able to 
make out clearly whether it was Thier- 
ray or Lierray.” 

“I know something about him,” 
said I, ‘and, with your permission, 
will keep the document and pay the 
debt. Your daughter is alive still ?” 

“ Ay, and married, too, at Bruck, 
ten miles from this.” 

‘* Well, if she has thrown away the 
old sword-knot, tell her to accept this 
one in memory of the French Captain, 
who was not, at least, an ungrateful 
rogue ;” and I detached from my sabre 
the rich gold tassel and cord which I 
wore as a general officer. 

This little incident I may be par- 
doned for interpolating from a portion 
of my life, of which I do not intend to 
speak further, as with the career of the 
Soldier of Fortune I mean to close 
these memoirs of Maurice Tiernay. 
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“aA LUCKY MEETING.” 


Tar reader will probably not complain 
if, passing over the manifold adven- 
tures and hair-breadth ’scapes of my 
little party, I come to our arrival at 
Ingoldstadt, where the head-quarters 
of General Vandamme were stationed. 
Tt was just as the recall was beating 
that, we rode into the town, where, 
although nearly eight thous: and men 
were assembled, our somewhat sinenlar 


cavalcade attracted no small share of 


notice. Fresh rations for “man and 
beast” slung around our very ragged 
clothing, and four Austrian grent udiers 
tied by a cord, wrist to wrist, as pri- 
soners behind us, we presente od, it 
must be owned, a far more picturesque 
than soldierlike party. 

Accepting all the attentions bestow- 
ed upon us in the most flattering sense, 
and affecting not to perceive the ridi- 
cule we were exciting on every hand, 
I rode up to the “ Etat M: ajor’ and 
dismounted. I had obtained from 
*‘ my prisoners” what I deemed a very 
important secret, and was resolved to 
make the most of it by asking for an 
immediate audience of the General. 

**T am the Officier d’Ordonnance,” 
said a young lieutenant of drag: ons, 
stepping forward ; ‘any communica- 
tions you have to m: ake must be ad- 
dressed to me.” 

**T have taken four prisoners, Mon- 
sieur le Lieutenant,” said I, ‘and 
would wish to inform General Van- 
damme on certain matters they have 
revealed to me.” 

** Are you in the service ?” 
with a glance- at my 
equipment. 

“I have served, Sir,” was my reply. 

“In what army of brigands was it 
then,” said he, laughing, ** for, assu- 
redly, you do not recall to my recol- 
lection any European force that I 
know of?” 

**T may find leisure and inclination 
to give you the fullest information on 
this point at anothe r moment, Sir; for 
the ony my business is more press- 
ing. . Can I see General Vandamme ?” 

*« Of course, you cannot, my worthy 
fellow! If you ihad served, as you say 
you have, you could scarce ly have 
made so absurd a request. A French 
General of Division does not give au. 


asked he, 


incongruous 


dience to every tatterdemalion who 
picks up a prisoner on the high road.” 

«Tt is exactly because I have served 
that I do make the request,” said I, 
stoutly. 

‘* How so, pray ?” 
at me. 

«« Because I know well how often 
young staff-officers, in their self-sufli- 
ciency, overlook the most important 
points, and, from the humble character 
of their informants, frequently de- 
spise what their superiors, had they 
known it, would have largely profited 
by. And, even if I did not know this 
fact, I have the memory of another 
one scarcely less striking, which wa 
that General Massena himse If admitted 
me to an audience when my appear- 
ance was not a whit more imposing 
than at present.” 

«¢ You knew General Massena, then. 
Where was it, may I ask?” 

‘‘In Genoa, during the siege.” 

And what regiment have 
served in?” ; 

** The Ninth Hussars.” 

*‘Quite enough, my good fellow. 
The Ninth were on the Sambre while 
that siege was going on,” said he, 
lau ghing sarcasti ically. 

“T never said that my regiment was 
at Genoa. I only asserted that I was,” 
was my calm reply, for I was anxious 
to prolong the conversation, seeing that 
directly over our heads, on a balcony, 
a number of officers had just come out 
to smoke their cigars after dinner, 
amongst whom I recognised two or 
three in the uniform of General. 

‘And now for your name; let us 
have that,” said he, seating himself, 
as if for a lengthy cross-examination. 

I stole a quick glance over head, 
and seeing that two of the officers were 
eagerly listening to our colloquy, said 
aloud— 

«T'll tell you no more, Sir. You 
have already heard quite enough to 
know what my business is. I didn’t 
come here to relate my life and adven- 
tures.’ 

‘*T say, Lestocque,” cried a large, 
burly man, from above, “have you . 
pic ‘ked up Robinson Crusoe, Ore re?’ 

‘** He's far more like the 1 , Friday, 
mon General,” said the rs “ie lieute- 


asked he, staring 


you 
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nant, laughing, ‘although even a sa- 
vage might have more deference for his 
superiors.” 

** What does he want, then?” asked 
the other. 

‘*An audience of yourself, mon 
General—nothing less.” 

** Have you told him how I am ac- 
customed to reward people who occupy 
my time on false pretences, Lestocque?” 
said the Genanh withagrin. Does 
he know that the Salle de Police first, 
and the Prevot afterwards, comprise 
my gratitude ?” 

** He presumes to say, Sir, that he 
knows General Massena,” said the 
lieutenant. 

** Diable! He knows me, does he 
say—he knows me? Who is he—what 
is he?” said a voice I well remembered, 
and at the same instant the brown, 
dark visage of General Massena peered 
over the balcony. 

** He’s a countryman of your’s, Mas- 
sena,” said Vandamme, laughing. ‘ Eh, 
are you not a Piedmontais ?” 

Up to this moment I had stood si- 
lently listening to the dialogue around 
me, without the slightest apparent sign 
of noticing it. Now, however, as I was 
directly addressed, I drew myself up 
to a soldierlike attitude, and replied— 

** No, Sir. Iam more a Frenchman 
than General Vandamme, at least.” 

**Send that fellow here; send him 
up, Lestoeque, and have a corporal’s 
party ready for duty,” cried the Gene- 
ral, as he threw the end of his cigar 
into the street, and walked hastily 
away. 

It was not the first time in my life 
that my tongue had brought peril on 
my head; but I ascended the stairs 
with a firm step, and if not with a 
light, at least with a resolute heart, 
seeing how wonderfully little I had to 
lose, and that few men had a smaller 
stake in existence than myself. 

The voices were loud, and in tones 
of anger, as I stepped out upon the 
terrace. 

«So we are acquaintances, it would 
appear, my friend?” said Massena, as 
he stared fixedly at me. 

«If General Massena cannot recall 
the occasion of our meeting,” said I, 


proudly, I'll scarcely remind him of 


it.” 

** Come, come,” said Vandamme, 
angrily, ‘¢ I must deal with this ‘gail- 
liard’ myself. Are you a French sol- 
dier ?” 
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*¢*T was, Sir; an officer of cavalry.” 

«© And were you broke? did you 
desert? or what was it?” cried he, im- 
patiently. 

“I kept better company than I be- 
lieve is considered safe in these days, 
and was accidentally admitted to the 
acquaintance of the Prince de Condé 


*¢ That’s it!” said Vandamme, with 
a long whistle ; “that’s the mischief, 
then. You are a Vendéen ?” 

“No, Sir; I was never a Royalist, 
although, as I have said, exposed to 
the very society whose fascinations 
might have made me one.” 

** Your name is Tiernay, Monsieur, 
or I mistake much?” said a smart- 
looking young man in civilian dress. 

I bowed an assent, without express- 
ing any sentiment of either fear or anx- 
icty. 

‘*T can vouch for the perfect aecu- 
racy of that gentleman’s narrative,” 
said Monsieur de Bourrienne, for I now 
saw it was himself. ‘* You may pos- 
sibly remember a visiter. Y 

‘* At the Temple,” said I, interrupt- 
ing him. ‘I recollect you perfectly, 
Sir, and thank you for this recogni- 
tion.” 

Monsieur de Bourrienne, however, 
did not pay much attention to my gra- 
titude, but proceeded in a few hurried 
words to give some account of me to 
the bystanders. 

** Well, it must be owned that he 
looks devilish unlike an officer of hus- 
sars,” said Massena, as he laughed, 
and made others laugh, at my strange 
equipment. 

«‘ And yet you saw me in a worse 
plight, General,” said I, coolly. 

; ‘* How so—where was that?” cried 
1e, 

«Tt will be a sore wound to my 
pride, General,” said I, slowly, ‘if I 
must refresh your memory,” 

**You were not at Valenciennes,” 
said he, musing. ‘‘ No, no; that was 
before your day. Were you on the 
Meuse, then? No. Nor in Spain? 
I've always had hussars in my division; 
but I confess I do not remember all 
the officers.” 

‘*Will Genoa not give the clue, 
Sir?” said I, glancing at him a keen 
look. 

**Least of all,” cried he, ‘The 
cavalry were with Soult. I had no- 
thing beyond an escort in the town.” 

‘*So there’s no help for it,” said I, 
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with a sigh. ‘Do you remember a 
half-drowned wretch that was laid 
down at your feet in the Annunziata 
Church one morning during the siege?” 

** A fellow who had made his escape 
from the English fleet, and swam 
ashore? What! are you—By Jove! 
so it is, the very same. Give me your 
hand, my brave fellow. I've often 
thought of you, and wondered what 
had befallen you. You joined that 
unlucky attack on Monte Faccio; and 
we had warm work ourselves on’ hands 
the day after. Isay, Vandamme, the 
first news I had of our columns cross- 
ing the Alps were from this officer— 
for officer he was, and shall be again, 
if I live to command a French divi- 
sion.” 

Massena embraced me affectionately, 
as he said this; and then turning to 
the others, said— 

“Gentlemen, you see before you 
the man you have often heard me 
speak of—a young officer of hussars, 
who, in the hope of rescuing a division 
of the French army, at that time shut 
up in a besieged city, performed one 
of the most gallant exploits on record. 
Within a week after he led a storming 

arty against a mountain fortress; and 
Fdon't care if he lived in the intimacy 
of every Bourbon Prince, from the 
Count D’Artois downwards, he’s a 
ood Frenchman, and a brave soldier. 
Biontenne, you're starting for head 
quarters? Well, it is not at such a 
moment as this, you can bear these 
matters in mind; but don’t forget my 
friend Tiernay; depend upon it he'll 
do you no discredit. The Emperor 
knows well both how to employ and 
how to reward such men as him.” 

I heard these flattering speeches like 
one in a delicious dream. Tostand in 
the midst of a distinguished group, 
while Massena thus spoke of me, seem- 
ed too much for reality, for praise had 
indeed become a rare accident to me; 
but from such a quarter it was less 
eulogy than fame. How hard was it 
to persuade myself that I was awake, 
as I found myself seated at the table, 
with a crowd of officers, pledging the 
toasts they gave, and drinking bumpers 
in friendly recognition with all around 
me. 

Such was the curiosity to hear my 
story, that numbers of others crowded 
into theroom, which gradually assumed 
the appearance of a theatre. There 
was scarcely an incident to which I 
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referred, that some one or other of those 
present could not vouch for ; and whe- 
ther I alluded to my earlier adventures 
in the Black Forest, or the expedition 
of Humbert, or to the later scenes of 
my life, I met corroboration from one 
quarter or another. Away as I was 
from Paris and its influences, in the 
midst of my comrades, I never hesi- 
tated to relate the whole of my ac- 
quaintance with Fouché,—a part of my 
narrative which, I must own, amused 
them more than all the rest. In the 
midst of all these intoxicating praises, 
and of a degree of wonder that might 
have turned wiser heads, I never for- 
got that I was in possession of what 
seemed to myself at least a very impor- 
tant military fact, no less than the mis- 
taken movement ofan Austrian general, 
who had marched his division so far to 
the southward as to leave an interval 
of several miles between himself and 
the main body of the Imperial forces. 
This fact I had obtained from the 
grenadiers I had made prisoners, and 
who were stragglers from the corps I 
alluded to. 

The movement in question was 
doubtless intended to menace the right 
flank of our army, but every soldier of 
Napoleon well knew that so long as he 
could pierce the enemy’s centre such 
flank attacks were ineffectual, the 
question being already decided before 
io could be undertaken. 

My intelligence, important as it ap- 
peared to myself, struck the two gene- 
rals as of even greater moment; and 
Massena, who had arrived only a few 
hours before from his own division to 
confer with Vandamme, resolved to 
take me with him at once to head- 
quarters. 

** You are quite certain of what you 
assert, Tiernay ?” said he; * doubtful 
information, or a mere surmise, will 
not do with him before whom you will 
be summoned. You must be clear 
on every point, and brief—remember 
that—not a word more than is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

I repeated that I had taken the ut- 
most precautions to assure myself of 
the truth of the men’s statement, and 
had ridden several leagues between the 
Austrian left and the left centre. The 
prisoners themselves could prove that 
they had marched from early morning 
till late in the afternoon without com- 
ing up with a single Austrian post. 

The next question was to equip me 
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with a uniform—but what should it be? 
Iwasnot attached to any corps, nor had 
T any real rank in the army. Massena 
hesitated about appointing me on his 
own staff without authority, nor could 
he advise me to assume the dress of my 
old regiment. Time was pressing, and 
it was decided—I own to my great 
discomfiture—that I should continue 
to wear my Tyroler costume till my 
restoration to my former rank was fully 
established. 

I was well tired, having already 
ridden thirteen leagues of a bad road, 
when I was obliged to mount once 
more, and accompany General Massena 
in his return to head-quarters. A good 
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supper and some excellent Bourdeaux, 
and, better than either, a light heart, 
gave me abundant energy ; and after 
the first three or four miles of the way 
I felt as if I was equal to any fatigue. 

As we rode along the General re- 
peated all his cautions to me in the 
event of my being summoned to give 
information at head-quarters ; the im- 
portance of all my replies being short, 
accurate, and to the purpose; and, 
above all, the avoidance of anything 
like an opinion or expression of m 
own judgment on passing events. I 
promised faithfully to observe all his 
counsels, and not bring discredit on 
his patronage. 


CHAPTER L. 


THE MARCH ON VIENNA, 


Aut General Massena’s wise counsels, 
and my own steady resolves to profit by 
them, were so far thrown away, that, 
on our arrival at Abensberg, we found 
that the Emperor had left it four hours 
before, and pushed on to Ebersfield, a 
village about five leagues to the east- 
ward. A despatch, however, awaited 
Massena, telling him to push forward 
with Oudinot’s corps to Newstadt, 
and, with his own division, which com- 
prised the whole French right, to ma- 
neeuvre so as to menace the Archduke’s 
base upon the Iser. 

Let my reader not fear that I am 
about to inflict on him a story of the 
great campaign itself, nor compel him 
to seek refuge in a map from the terri- 
ble array of hard names of towns and 
villages for which that district is fa- 
mous. It is enough for my purpose 
that I recall to his memory the striking 
fact, that when the French sought 
victory by turning and defeating the 
Austrian loft, the Austrians were 
exactly in march to execute a similar 
movement on the French left wing. 
Napoleon, however, gave the first 
** check,” and ** mated ” his adversary 
ere he could open his game. By the 
almost lightning speed of his maneu- 
vres, he moved forward from Ratisbon 
with the great bulk of his army; and 
at the very time that the Archduke 
believed him to be awaiting battle 
around that city, he was far on his 
march to Landshut. 

General Massena was taking a 
hurried cup of coffee and dictating a 


few lines to his secretary, when a dra- 
goon officer galloped into the town 
with a second despatch, which, what- 
ever its contents, must needs have been 
momentous, for in a few minutes the 
drums were beating and trumpets 
sounding, and all the stirring signs of 
an immediate movement visible. It 
was yet an hour before daybreak, and 
dark as midnight; torches, however, 
blazed everywhere, and by their flaring 
light the artillery-trains and wagons 
drove through the narrow street of the 
village, shaking the frail old houses 
with their rude trot. Even in a re- 
treating army, I have scarcely witness- 
ed such a spectacle of uproar, con- 
fusion, and chaos; but still, in less than 
an hour the troops had all defiled from 
the town, the advanced guard was al- 
ready some miles on its way; and, ex- 
cept a small escort of Lancers before 
the little inn where the General still 
remained, there was not a soldier to 
be seen. It may seem absurd to say 
it, but I must confess that my eager- 
ness to know what was “going on” 
in front, was divided by a feeling of 
painful uneasiness at my ridiculous 
dress, and the shame I experienced at 
the glances bestowed on me by the 
soldiers of the escort. It was no time, 
however, to speak of myself or attend 
to my own fortunes, and I loitered 
about the court of the inn wondering 
if, in the midst of such stirring events, 
the General would chance to remem- 
ber me. IfI had but a frock anda 
shako, thought I, I could make my 
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way. It is this confounded velvet 
jacket and this absurd and tapering 
hat, will be my ruin. IfI were to 
charge a battery, I’d only look like a 
merry-andrew after all; men will not 
respect what is only laughable. Per- 
haps after all, thought I, it matters 
little ; doubtless Massena has forgotten 
me, and I shall be left behind like 
a broken limber. At one time I 
blamed myself for not pushing on with 
some detachment—at another [half re- 
solved to put a bold face on it, and 
— myself before the General; and 

etween regrets for the past and doubts 
for the future, I at last worked myself 
up toa state of anxiety little short of 
fever. 

While I walked to and fro in this 
distracted mood I perceived, by the 
bustle within doors, that the General 
was about to depart; at the same time 
several dismounted dragoons appeared 
leading saddle-horses, tightening girths, 
and adjusting curb-chains, all tokens 
of a start. While I looked on these 
a. I heard the elatter of a 

orse’s hoofs close behind, and the 
spluttering noise of a struggle. I 
turned and saw it was the General 
himself, who had just mounted his 
charger, but before catching his right 
stirrup the horse had plunged, and was 
dragging the “orderly” across the 
court by the bridle. Seeing, in an 
instant, that the soldier’s effort to hold 
on was only depriving General Massena 
of all command of the horse, who must 
probably have fallen on his flank, I 
jumped forward, caught the stirrup, and 
slipped it over the General’s foot, and 
then, with a sharp blow on the soldier's 
wrist, compelled him to relax his grasp. 
So suddenly were the two movements 
effected, that in less time than I take 
to relate it, all was over, and the Gene- 
ral, who, for a heavy man, was a good 
rider, was fast seated in his saddle. I 
had now no time, however, to bestow 
on him, for the dragoon, stung by the 
insult of a blow, and from a peasant, 
as he deemed it, rushed at me with his 
sabre. : 

** Halte la!” cried Massena in a 
voice of thunder ; ‘it was that country 
fellow saved me from a broken bone, 
which your infernal awkwardness might 
have given me. Throw him a couple 
of florins for me,” cried he to his aid- 
de-camp, whojustrodein ; ‘‘anddoyou, 
Sir, join your ranks; I must look for 
another orderly.” 
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“Tam right glad to have been in 
the way, General,” said I, springing 
forward, and touching my hat. 

“What, Tiernay—this you?” cried 
he. ‘ How is this? have I forgotten 
you all this time? What’s to be done 
now? You ought to have gone on 
with the rest, Monsieur. You should 
have volunteered with some corps, eh?” 

**T hoped to have been attached to 
yourself, General. I thought I could, 
perhaps, have made myself useful.” 

«Yes, yes, very true; so you might, 
I’ve no doubt; but my staff is full, 
I've no vacancy. What’s to be done 
now? Lestocque, have we any spare 
eattle?” 

**Yes, General; we've your own 
eight horses, and two of Cambronne’s.” 

‘* Ah, poor fellow, he'll not want 
them more. I suppose Tiernay may 
as well take one of them, at least.” 

‘*There’s an undress uniform, too, 
of Cambronne’s would fit Monsieur 
de Tiernay,” said the officer, who, I 
saw, had no fancy for my motley cos- 
tume alongside of him. 

**Oh, Tiernay doesn’t care for that ; 
he’s too old a soldier to bestow a 
thought upon the colour of his jacket,” 
said Massena. 

** Pardon me, General, but it is ex- 
actly one of my weaknesses; and I feel 
that until I get rid of these trappings 
I shall never feel myself a soldier.” 

‘I thought you had been made of 
other stuff,” muttered the General, 
‘and particularly since there’s like to 
be little love-making in the present 
campaign.” And with that he rode for- 
ward, leaving me to follow when I could. 

‘* These are Cambronne’s keys,” said 
Lestocque, ‘‘and you'll find enough 
for your present wants in the saddle- 
bags. Take the grey, he’s the better 
horse, and come up with us as fast as 
you can.” 

I saw that I had forfeited something 
of General Massena’s good opinion by 
my dandyism ; but I was consoled in a 
measure for the loss, as I saw the 
rice at which I bought the forfeiture. 
The young officer, who had fallen three 
days before, and was a nephew of the 
General Cambronne, was alieutenantin 
Murat’s celebrated corps, the Lancers of 
‘* Berg,” whose uniform was the hand- 
somest in the French army. Even the 
undress scarlet frock and small silver 
helmet were more splendid than many 
fuli parade uniforms; and as I attired 
myself in these brilliant trappings, I 
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secretly vowed that the Austrians 
should see them in some conspicuous 
osition ere a month was over. IfI 
fad but one sigh for the poor fellow to 
whose “ galanterie” I succeeded, I had 
many a smile for myself as I passed 
and repassed before the glass, adjust- 
ing a belt or training an aigrette to 
fall more gracefully. While thus oc- 
eupied, I felt something heavy clink 
against my leg, and opening the saber- 
tasch, discovered a purse containing up- 
wards of forty golden Napoleons and 
some silver. It was a singular way to 
succeed to a “heritage” I thought, 
but, with the firm resolve to make 
honest restitution, I replaced the money 
where I found it, and descended the 
stairs, my sabre jingling and my spurs 
clanking, to the infinite admiration of 
the hostess and her handmaiden, who 
looked on my transformation as a veri- 
table piece of magic. 

I'm sure Napoleon himself had not 
framed one-half as many plans for that 
campaign as I did while [ rode along. 
By a close study of the map, and the 
aid of all the oral information in my 
power, I had at length obtained a 
tolerably accurate notion of the coun- 
try; and I saw, or I thought I saw, at 
least, half a dozen distinct ways of an- 
nihilating the Austrians. I have often 
since felt shame, even to myself, at the 
effrontery with which I discussed the 
great manceuvres going forward, and 
the unblushing coolness with which I 
proffered my opinions and my criti- 
cisms; and I really believe that General 
Massena tolerated my boldness rather 
for the amusement it afforded him than 
from any other cause. 

** Well, Tiernay,” said he, as a fresh 
order reached him, with the most press- 
ing injunction to hurry forward, ‘* we 
are to move at once on Moosburg— 
what does that portend ?” 

«Sharp work, General,” replied I, 
not noticing the sly malice of the ques- 
tion; *‘the Austrians are there in force.” 

‘Do your grenadiers say so?”— 
asked he, sarcastically. 

‘© No, General; but as the base of 
the operations is the Iser, they must 
needs guard all the bridges over the 
river, as well as protect the high road 
to Vienna by Landshut.” 

‘* But you forget that Landshut is a 
good eight leagues from that!” said he, 
with a laugh. 

‘‘ They'll have to fall back there, 
nevertheless,” said I, coolly, ‘or they 
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suffer themselves to be cut off from 
their own centre.” 

«* Would you believe it,” whispered 
Massena to a colonel at his side, ** the 
fellow has just guessed our intended 
movement ?” 

Low as he spoke, my quick ears 
caught the words, and my heart 
thumped with delight as I heard them, 
This was the Emperor’s strategy— 
Massena was to fall impetuously on the 
enemy’s left at Moosburg, and drive 
them to a retreat on Landshut; when, 
at the moment of the confusion and 
disorder, they were to be attacked by 
Napoleon himself, with a vastly su- 
perior force. The game opened even 
sooner than expected, and a few mi- 
nutes after the conversation I have 
reported, our “ Tirailleurs” were ex- 
changing shots with the enemy. These 
sounds, however, were soon drowned 
in the louder din of artillery, which 
thundered away at both sides till night- 
full. It was a strange species of en- 
gagement, for we continued to march 
on the entire time, the enemy as 
steadily retiring before us, while the 
incessant cannonade never ceased. 

Although frequently sent to the 
front with orders, I saw nothing of the 
Austrians; a low line of bluish smoke 
towards the horizon, now and then 
flashing into flame, denoted their posi- 
tion, and as we were about as invisible 
to them, aless exciting kind of warfare 
would be difficult to conceive. Neither 
was the destruetion important; many 
of the Austrian shot were buried in 
the deep clay in our front; and con- 
sidering the time, and the number of 
pieces in action, our loss was insignifi- 
cant. Soldiers, if they be not the 
trained veterans of a hundred battles, 
grow very impatient in this kind of 
operation; they cannot conceive why 
they are not led forward, and wonder 
at the over caution of the General. 
Ours were mostly young levies, and 
were consequently very profuse of their 
comments and complaints. 

** Have patience, my brave boys,” 
said an old serjeant to some of the 
grumblers; ‘I've seen some service, 
and I never sawa battle open this way 
that there wasn’t plenty of fighting 
ere it was over.” 

A long low range of hills bounds 
the plain to the west of Moosburg, 
and on these, as night closed, our 
bivouac fires were lighted, some of 
them extending to nearly half a mile 
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to the left of our real position, and 
giving the Austrians the impression 
that our force was stationed in that 
direction. A thin drizzly rain, cold 
enough to be sleet, was falling; and as 
the ground had been greatly cut up 
by the passage of artillery and cavalry, 
a less comfortable spot to bivouac in 
could not be imagined. It was diffi- 
cult, too, to obtain wood for our fires, 
and our prospects for the dark hours 
were scarcely brilliant. ‘The soldiers 
grumbled loudly at being obliged to 
sit and cook their messes at the murky 
flame of damp straw, while the fires at 
our left blazed away gaily without one 
to profit by them. Frenchmen, how- 
ever, are rarely ill-humoured in face of 
the enemy, and their complaints as- 
sumed all the sarcastic drollery which 
they so well understand, and even over 
their half-dressed supper they were 
beginning to grow merry, when staff- 
officers were seen traversing the lines 
at full speed in all directions. 

“We are attacked—the Austrians 
are upon us!” cried two or three sol- 
diers, snatching up their muskets. 

«* No, no, friend,” replied a veteran, 
‘it’s the other way ; we are going at 
them.” 

This was the true reading of the 
problem; orders were sent to every 
brigade to form in close column of 
attack; artillery and cavalry to ad- 
vance under their cover, and ready to 
deploy at a moment’s notice. 

Moosburg lay something short of 
two miles from us, having the Iser in 
front, over which was a wooden bridge, 
protected by a strong flanking battery. 
‘The river was not passable, nor had 
we any means of transporting artillery 
across it; so that to this spot our main 
attack was at once directed. Had the 
Austrian General, Heller, who was 
second in command to the Archduke 
Louis, either cut off the bridge, or 
taken effectual measures to oppose its 
passage, the great events of the cam- 
paign might have assumed a very dif- 
ferent feature. It is said, however, 
that an entire Austrian brigade was 
encamped near Freising, and that the 
communication was left open to save 
them. 

Still it must be owned that the Im- 
perialists took few precautions for their 
safety; for, deceived by our line of 
watch-fires, the picquets extended but 
a short distance into the plain; and 
when attacked by our light cavalry, 
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many of them were cut off at once; 
and of those who fell back, several tra- 
versed the bridge, with their pursuers 
at their heels, Such was the impe- 
tuosity of the French attack, that al- 
though the most positive orders had 
been given by Massena that not more 
than three gunsand their caissons should 
traverse the bridge together, and even 
these at a walk, seven or eight were 
seen passing at the same instant, and 
all at a gallop, making the old frame- 
work so rock and tremble, that it seem- 
ed ready to come to pieces. As often 
happens, the hardihood proved our 
safety. The Austrians counting upon 
our slow transit, only opened a heavy 
fire after several of our pieces had 
crossed, and were already in a po- 
sition to reply to them. Their de- 
fence, if somewhat late, was a most 
gallant one; and the gunners con- 
tinued to fire on our advancing co- 
lumns till we captured the block house, 
and sabred the men at their guns. 
Meanwhile the Imperial Cuirassiers, 
twelve hundred strong, made a succes- 
sion of furious charges upon us, driv- 
ing our light cavalry away before them, 
and for a brief space making the for- 
tune of the day almost doubtful. It 
soon appeared, however, that these 
brave fellows were merely covering the 
retreat of the main body, who in all 
haste were falling back on the villages 
of Furth and Arth. Some squadrons 
of Kellerman’s heavy cavalry gave 
time for our light artillery to open their 
fire, and the Austrian ranks were rent 
open with terrific loss. 

Day was now dawning, and showed 
us the Austrian army in retreat by the 
two great roads towards Landshut. 
Every rising spot of ground was occu- 
pied by artillery, and in some places 
defended by stockades, showing plain- 
ly enough that all hope of saving the 
guns was abandoned, and that they only 
thought of protecting their flying co- 
lumns from our attack. These dispo- 
sitions cost us heavily, for as we were 
obliged to carry each of these places 
before we could advance, the loss in 
this hand-to-hand encounter was very 
considerable. At length, however, the 
roads became so blocked up by artil- 
lery, that the infantry were driven to 
defile into the swampy fields at the 
road side, and here our cavalry cut 
them down unmercifully, while grape 
tore through the dense masses at half 
musket range. 
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Had discipline or command been 
possible, our condition might have 
been made perilous enough, : since, in 
the impetuosity of attack, large masses 
of our cavalry got separated from their 
support, and were frequently seen strug- 
gling to cut their way out of the clos- 
ing columns of the enemy. Twice or 
thrice it actually happened that officers 
surrendered the whole squadron as 
ptisoners, and were rescued by their 
own comrades afterwards. The whole 
was a scene of pell-mell confusion and 
disorder ; some, abandoning positions 
when successful defence was possible, 
others, obstinately holding their ground 
when destruction was inevitable. Few 
prisoners were taken; indeed, I be- 
Save quarter was little thought of by 
either side. The terrible excitement 
had raised men’s passions to the pitch 
of madness, and each fought with all 
the animosity of hate. 

Massena was always in the front, 
and, as was his custom, comporting 
himself with a calm steadiness that he 
rarely displayed in the common occur- 
rences of every-day life. Like the 
English Picton, the crash and thunder 
of conflict seemed to soothe and assuage 
the asperities of an irritable temper, 
and his mind appeared to find a con- 
genial sphere in the turmoil and din of 
battle. The awkward attempt of a 
French squadron to gallop in a deep 
marsh, where men and horses were 
rolling indiscriminately together, actu- 
ally gave him a hearty fit of laughter, 
and he issued his orders for their re- 

call, as though the occurrence were a 
good joke, It was while observing this 
incident, that an orderly delivered into 
his hands some maps and papers that 
had just been captured from the four- 
gon of a staff-oflicer. Turning them 
rapidly over, Massena chanced upon 
the plan of a bridge, with marks in- 
dicative of points of defence at either 
side of it, and the arrangements for 
mining it, if necessary. It was too 
long to represent the bridge of Moos- 
burg, and must probably mean that of 
Landshut; and sothinking, and deeming 
that its possession might be important 
to the Emperor, he ordered me to take 
a fresh horse, and hasten with it to the 
head-quarters. The orders I received 
were vague enough. 

“© You'll come up with the advance 
guard some eight or nine miles to the 
north’ard ; you'll chance upon some of 
the columns near Fleishim.” 
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Such were the hurried directions I 
obtained, in the midst of the smoke and 
din ofa battle; but it was no time to 
ask for more precise instructions, and 
away I went. 

In less than twenty minutes’ sharp 
riding, I found myself in a little valley, 
enclosed by low hills, and watered by 
a small tributary of the Danube, along 
whose banks cottages were studded in 
the midst of what seemed one great 
orchard, since for miles the white and 
pink blossoms of fruit-trees were to be 
seen extending. The peasants were at 
work in the fields, and the oxen were 
toiling along with the heavy wagons, 
or the scarcely less cumbersome plough, 
as peacefully as though bloodshed and 
carnage were not within a thousand 
miles of them. No high road pene- 
trated this secluded spot, and hence it 
lay secure, while ruin and devastation 
raged at either side of it. As the wind 
was from the west, nothing could be 
heard of the cannonade towards Moos- 
burg, and the low hills completely shut 
out all signs of the conflict. I halted 
at a little wayside forge, to have a 
loose shoe fastened, and in the crewd 
of gazers who stood around me, won- 
dering at my gay trappings and gaudy 
uniform, not one had the slightest sus. 
picion that I was other than Austrian. 
One old man asked me if it were not 
true that the “‘ French were coming ?” 
and another laughed, and said, “‘ The 
had better not;’” and there was all 
they knew of that terrible struggle— 
the shock that was to rend in twain a 
great Empire. 

Full of varied thought on this theme 
I mounted and rode forward. At first, 
the narrow roads were so deep and 
heavy, that I made little progress; oc- 
casionally, too, I came to little streams, 
traversed by a bridge of a single plank, 
and was either compelled to swim my 
horse across, or wander long distances 
in search of a ford. These obstruc- 
tions made me impatient, and my im- 
patience but served to delay me more, 
and all my efforts to push directly for- 
wards only tended to embarrass me. 
I could not ask for guidance, since I 
knew not the name of a single village 
or town, and to have inquired for the 
direction in which the troops were 
stationed, might very possibly have 
brought me into danger. 

At last, and after some hours of 
toilsome wandering, I reached a small 
wayside inn, and “resolving to obtain 
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~~ information of my whereabouts, 

I asked whither the road led that passed 
through ¢ along, low, swampy plain, and 
disappe ared in a pine wood. 

** To Landshut,” was the answer. 

** And the distance ?” 

«Three German miles,” said the 
host ; ‘*but they are worse than five; 
for since the new line has been opened, 
this road has fallen into neglect. Two 
of the bridges are broken, ‘and a land- 
slip has completely blocked up the pas- 
sage at another place.” 

«Then how am I to gain the new 
road ?” 

Alas! there was nothing for it but 
going back to the forge where I had 
stopped three hours and a-half before, 
and whence I could take a narrow 
bridle-path to Fleisheim, that would 
bring me out on the great road. The 
very “thought of retracing my way was 
intolerable ; many of the places T had 
leaped my horse over would have been 
impossible to cross from the opposite 
side; once I narrowly escaped being 
carried down by a mill. race 5 and, in 
fact, no dangers nor inconveniences of 
the road in front of me, could equal 
those of the course I had just come. 
Besides all this, to return to Fleisheim 
would probably bring me far in the 
rere of the advancing columns, while 
if I pushed on towards Landshut, I 
might catch sight of them from some 
rising spot of ground. 

‘* You will go, I see,” cried the host, 
as he saw me set out. ‘ Perhaps 
you're right; the old adage says, ¢ It’s 
often the roughest road leads to the 
smoothest fortune.’” 

Even that much encouragement was 
not without its value. I spurred into 

vanter with fresh spirits, The host 
of the little inn had not exaggerated ; 
the road was execrable. Heavy rocks 
and mounds of earth had slipped down 
with the rains of winter, and remained 
in the middle of the way. The fallen 
masonry of the bridges had driven the 
streams into new channels, with deep 
pools among them; broken wagons 
and ruined ‘carts marked the misfor- 
tunes of some who had ventured on the 
track; and except for a well-mounted 
and resolute horseman, the way was 
impracticable. I was well nigh over- 
come by fatigue and exhaustion, as 
clambering up a steep hill, with the 
bridle on my arm, I gained the crest 
of the ridge, and suddenly saw Land. 
shut—for it could be no other—before 
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me. Ihave looked at many new pic- 
tures and scenes, but I own I never 
beheld one that gave me half the plea- 
sure. The ancient town, with its gaunt 
old belfries, and still more ancient cas- 
tle, stood on a bend of the Inn, which 
was here crossed by a long wooden 
bridge, supported on boats, a wide 
track of shingle and gravel on either 
side showing the course into which the 
melting snows often swelled the stream. 
From the point where I stood, [ could 
see into the town. The Platz, the old 
gardens of the nunnery, the terrace 
of the castle, all were spread out be- 
fore me; and to my utter surprise, 
there seemed little or no movement 
going forward. There were two guns 
in position at the bridge; some ma- 
sons were at work on the houses, be- 
beside the river, piercing the walls 
for the use of musketry, and an infan- 
try battalion was under arms in the 
market-place. These were all the pre- 
parations I could discover against tlie 
advance of a great army. But so it was ; 
the Austrian spies hi ad totally mis sled 
them, and while they believ ed that the 
great bulk of the French lay around 
Ratisbon, the centre of the army, six- 
> five thousand strong, and led by 

Napoleon himself, was in march to 
the southward. 

That the attack on Moosburg was 
still unknown at Landshut seemed cer- 
tain; and I now perceived that, not- 
withstanding all the delays I had met 
with, I had really come "by the most 
direct line ; whereas, on account of 
the bend of the river no Austrian 
courier could have brought tidings of 
the engagement up to that time. My 
attention was next turned towards the 
direction whence our advance might 
be expected; but although I could 
see nearly four miles of the road, not a 
man was to be descried along it. 

I slowly descended the ridge and, 
passing through a meadow, was ap- 
proaching the high road, when sud- 
denly I heard the elatteri ing of a horse 
at full gallop coming along the cause- 
way. I mounted at once, and pushed 
forward to an angle of the road, by 
which I was concealed from all view. 
The next instant, a Hungarian hussar 
turned the corner at top speed 

«* What news ?” cried I, in German. 
* Are they coming ?” 

** Ay, in force,” shouted he without 


stopping. 
I at once drew my pistol, and 
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levelled at him. The man’s back was 
towards me, and my bullet would have 
pierced his skull. It was my duty, 
too, to have shot him, for moments 
were then worth days, or even weeks. 
I couldn’t pull the trigger, however, 
and I replaced my weapon in the hol- 
ster. Another horseman now swept 
ae without perceiving me, and quick- 
y behind him came a half squadron of 
hussars, all riding in mad haste and 
confusion. The horses,though “blown,” 
were not sweated, so that I conjec- 
tured they had ridden fast though not 
far. Such was the eagerness to press 
on, and so intent were they on the 
thought of their own tidings, that none 
saw me, and the whole body swept by 
and disappeared. I waited a few 
minutes to listen, and as the clattering 
towards Landshut died away, all was 
silent. Trusting to my knowledge of 
German to save me, even if I fell 
in with the enemy, I now rode 
forward at speed in the direction of 
our advance. The road was straight 
as an arrow for miles, and a single 
object coming towards me was all I 
could detect. This proved to be a 
hussar of the squadron, whose horse, 
being dead lame, could not keep up 
with the rest, and now the poor fellow 
was making the best of his way back 
as well as he was able. Of what use, 
thought I, to make him my prisoner ; 
one more or less at such a time can be 
of slight avail ; so I merely halted him 
to ask how near the French were. 
The man could only speak Hungarian, 
but made signs that the lancers were 
close upon us, and counselled me to 
make my escape into the town with all 
speed. I intimated by a gesture that 
I could trust to my horse, and we 
parted. He was scarely out of sight 
when the bright gleam of brass hel- 
mets came into view towards the west, 
and then I could make out the shining 
cuirasses of the ‘‘ Corps de Guides,” as, 
mounted on their powerful horses, they 
came galloping along. 

‘I thought I was foremost,” said a 
young officer to me, as he rode up. 
** How came you in advance ?” 

‘«* Where’s the ‘ Etat Major,’” cried 
I, in haste, and not heeding his ques- 
tion. “I have a despatch for the 
Emperor.” 

** Follow the road,” said he, ‘‘and 
you'll come up with them in half an 
our.” 

And with these hurried words we 
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passed each other. A sharp pistol re. 
port a moment after told me what hal 
befallen the poor Hungarian; but [ 
had little time to think of his fate. 
Our squadrons were coming on at 4 
sharp pace, while in their rear the 
jingling clash of horse-artillery re- 
sounded. From a gentle rise of the 
road, I could see a vast distance of 
country, and perceive that the French 
columns extended for miles away—the 
great chaussée being reserved for the 
heavy artillery, while every by-road 
and lane were filled with troops of all 
arms, hurrying onward. It was one 
of those precipitous movements by 
which Napoleon so often paralysed an 
enemy at once, and finished a cam- 
paign by one daring exploit. 

At such a time it was in vain for me 
to ask in what direction the staff might 
be found. All were eager and intent 
on their own projects; and as squa- 
dron after squadron passed, I saw it 
was a moment for action rather than 
for thought. Still I did not like to 
abandon all hope of succeeding after 
so much of peril and fatigue, and see- 
ing that it was impossible to advance 
against the flood of horse and artillery 
that formed along the road, I jumped 
my horse into a field at the side, and 
pushed forward. Even here, however, 
the passage was not quite clear, since 
many, in their eagerness to get for- 
ward, had taken to the same line, and 
with cheering cries and wild shouts of 
joy, were galloping on. My showy 
uniform drew many an eye towards 
me, and at last a staff-officer cried out 
to me to stop, pointing with his sabre 
as he spoke to a hill a short distance 
off, where a group of officers were 
standing. 

This was General Moulon and his 
staff, under whose order the advanced- 
guard was placed. 

‘«* A despatch—whence from?” cried 
he hastily, as I rode up. 

** No, Sir; a plan of the bridge of 
Landshut, taken from the enemy this 
morning at Moosburg.” 

* Are they still there >” asked he. 

“By this time they must be close 
upon Landshut ; they were in full re- 
treat when I left them at day-break.” 

**We'll be able to speak of the 
bridge without this,” said he, laugh- 
ing, and turning toward his staff, while 
he handed the sketch carelessly to some 
one beside him; ‘‘and you'll serve 
the Emperor quite as well, Sir, by 
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coming with us as hastening to the 
rear.” 

I professed myself ready and willing 
to follow his orders, and away I went 
with the staff, well pleased to be once 
more on active service. 

Two cannon shots, and a rattling 
crash of small arms, told us that the 
combat had begun ; and as we rose the 
hill, the bridge of Landshut was seen 
on fire in three places, Either from 
some mistake of his orders, or not 
daring to assume a responsibility for 
what was beyond the strict line of 
duty, the French commander of the 


artillery placed his guns in position 
along the river’s bank, and prepared 
to reply to the fire now opening from 
the town, instead of at once dashing 
onward within the gates. Moulon 
hastened to repair the error; but by 
the delay in pushing through the dense 
masses of horse, foot, and artillery, 
that crowded the passage, it was full 
twenty minutes ere he came up, With 
a storm of oaths on ghe stupidity of 
the artillery colonel, ordered the 
firing to cease, commanding both the 
cavalry and the train waggons to 
move right and left, and give place for 
a grenadier battalion, who were com- 
ing briskly on with their muskets at 
the sling. 

The scene was now a madly-exciting 
one. The chevaux-de-frize at one end 
of the bride was blazing ; but beyond 
it on the bridge the Austrian engineer 
and his men were scattering combus- 
tibie material, and with hempen torches 
touching the new-pitched timbers. An 
incessant roll of musketry issued from 
the houses on the river side, with now 
and then the deeper boom of a large 
gun, while the roar of voices, and the 
crashing noise of artillery passing 
through the streets, swelled into a 
fearful chorus. The French sappers 
quickly removed the burning chevaux- 
de-frize, and hurled the flaming tim. 
bers into the stream ; and scarcely was 
this done, when Moulon, dismounting, 
advanced, cheering, at the head of his 

enadiers. Charging over the burn- 
ing bridge, they rushed forward ; but 
their way was arrested by the strong 
timbers of a massive portcullis, which 
closed the passage. This had been 
concealed from our view by the smoke 
and flame; and now, as the press of 
men from behind grew each instant 
more powerful, a scene of terrible 
suffering ensued. The enemy, too, 
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poured down a deadly discharge, and 
grape-shot tore through us at pistol 
range. The onward rush of the co- 
lumns to the rear defied retreat, and 
in the mad confusion, all orders and 
command were unheard or unheeded. 
Not knowing what delayed our ad- 
vance, I was busily engaged in sup- 
pressing a fire at one of the middle 
buttresses, when, mounting the para- 
pete I saw the cause of our halt. I 
oe me to have caught up one of the 
pitched torches at the instant, and the 
thought at once struck me how to em- 
ploy it. To reach the portcullis, no 
other road lay open than the parapet 
itself—a wooden railing, wide enough 
for a footing, but exposed to the whole 
fire of the houses. There was little 
time for the choice of alternatives, 
even had our fate offered any, so I 
dashed on, and, as the balls whizzed 
and whistled around me, reached the 
front. 

It was a terrible thing to touch the 
timbers against which our men were 
actually flattened, and to set fire to 
the bars around which their hands were 
clasped ; but I saw that the Austrian 
musketry had already done its work 
on the leading files, and that not one 
man was living amongst them. By a 
blunder of one of the sappers, the port- 
cullis had been smeared with pitch like 
the bridge ; and as I applied the torch, 
the blaze sprung up, and, encouraged 
by the rush of air between the beams, 
spread in a second over the whole 
structure. Expecting my death-wound 
at every instant, I never ceased my 
task, even when it had become no 
longer necessary, impelled by a kind 
of insane persistance to destroy the 
barrier, The wind carrying the flame 
inward, however, had compelled the 
Austrians to full back, and before they 
could again open a collected fire on us, 
the way was open, and the grenadiers, 
like enraged tigers, rushed wildly in. 

I remember that my coat was twice 
on fire as, carried on my comrades’ 
shoulders, I was borne along into the 
town. I recollect, too, the fearful 
scene of suffering that ensued, the mad 
butchery at each door-way as we pass- 
ed, the piercing cries for mercy, and 
the groan of dying agony. 

War has no such terrible spectacle 
as a town. taken by infuriated soldiery, 
and even amongst the best of natures 
a relentless cruelty usurps the place of 
every chivalrous feeling. When or 
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how I was wounded I never could as- 
certain; but a round shot had pene- 
trated my thigh, tearing the muscles 
into shreds, and giving to the surgeon 
who saw me the simple task of saying, 
«¢ Enlevez le—point d’espoir.” 

I heard thus much, and I have some 
recollection of a comrade having kissed 
my forehead, and there ended my re- 
miniscences of Landshut. Nay, I am 


wrong; I cherish another and a more 
glorious one. 


It was about four days after this oc- 
currence that the surgeon in charge of 
the military hospital was obliged to 
secure by ligature a branch ‘of the 
femoral artery which had been tra- 
versed by the ball through my thigh. 
The operation was a tedious and diffi- 
cult one, for round shot, it would seem, 
have little respect for anatomy, and 
occasionally displace muscles in a sad 

fashion. 1 was very weak after it was 

over, and orders were left to give a 
spoonful of Bourdeaux and water from 
time to time during the evening, a di- 
rection which I listened to attentively, 
and never permitted my orderly to 
neglect, In fact, like a genuine “sick 
man’s fancy, it caught possession of my 
mind that this wine and water was to 
save me; and in the momentary rally 
of excitement it gave, I thought I tasted 
health once more. In this impression I 
never awoke from a short doze without 
a request for my cordial, and half me- 
chanically would make signs to wet my 
lips as I slept. 

It was near sunset, and I was lying 
with unclosed eyes, not asleep, but in 
that semi-conscious state that great 
bodily depression and loss of blood in- 
duce. The ward was unusually quiet, 
the little buzz of voices that generally 
mingled through the accents of suffer. 
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ing were hushed, and I could hear the 
surgeon’s well-known voice as he spoke 
to some persons at the further end of 
the chamber. 

By their stopping from time to time, 
T could remark that they were inspect- 
ing the different beds, but their voices 
were low and their steps cautious and 
noiseless. 

« Tiernay— this is Tiernay,” said 
some one reading my name from the 
paper over my head. © Some low words 
which I could not catch followed, and 
then the surgeon replied— 

‘* There is a chance for him yet, 
though the debility is greatly to be 
feared.” 

I made a sign at once to my mouth, 
and after a second’s delay the spoon 
touched my lips, but so awkwardly 

was it applied, that the fluid ran down 
my chin; with a sickly impatience I 
turned away, but a mild low voice, 
soft as a woman’s, said— 

** Allons !—Let me try once more ;” 
and now the speon met my lips with 
due dexterity. : 

«‘ Thanks,” said I faintly, and I 
opened my eyes. 

You'll soon be about again, Tier- 

nay,” said the same voice ; as for the 
person, I could distinguish nothing, for 
there were six or seven around me; 
** and if I know anything of a soldier’s 
heart, this will do just as much as the 
doctor.” 


As he spoke he detached from his 


coat a small enamel cross, and placed 
it in my hand, with a gentle squeeze 
of the fingers, and then saying, ‘au 
revoir,” * moved on. 

** Who’s that?” cried I, suddenly, 
while a strange thrill ran through me. 

‘¢ Hush!” whispered the surgeon, cau- 
tiously ; ‘hush! it is the Emperor.” 
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HISTORIC NOTES ON THE IRISH CENSUS, 


Tae mass of the people are little aware 
of the practical value of a Census. 


Some consider it a useless waste of 


money; others look upon it in the 
nature of an inquisitorial proceeding, 
inconsistent with the principles of Bri- 
tish freedom ; while the more thought- 
less turn it into ridicule, and throw 
obstacles in the way of its inquiries, 
in their ignorance of the object for 
which it has been instituted. 

The progress of time has done much 
for the investigation of truth. Every 
succeeding periodic enumeration has 
been attended with less difficulty, and 
this has arisen not merely from the 
spread of civilisation and education, 
or from improvements in the machinery 
of the Census itself, but from the fact, 
that the people are becoming more and 
more habituated to inquiries of the sort. 

The Irish Census taken on the 30th 
of last March has justly claimed an 
amount of public interest and consi- 
deration, which no previous investiga- 
tion of a similar kind, either in this or 


any other country, ever demanded— 
simply because neither general nor 
statistical history can supply results 


of anything like the same kind. 

We imagined, when we commenced 
to consider this subject, that we might 
have been enabled to find some parallel 
to that which has taken place in Ire- 
land within the last four years—such, 
for instance, as the effect produced by 
the great war in North-Western Eu- 
rope. The means of comparison are 
not of that nature to enable us to speak 
with accuracy; but there can be little 
doubt that the destruction of human 
life during the continuance of that 
eventful conflict fell short of the loss 
the Irish people sustained from the 
year 1846 to the present time. 

The gross result of the last Census 
has just been published. So far the 
general mind has been satisfied, and 
its curiosity appeased. Those who are 
ignorant of theadvantages derived from 
statistical science, and who are unaware 
that in a correct knowledge of the sta- 
tus of a country is to be found the only 
sure basis for legislation, suppose that 
the mere enumeration of a people is 
the sole duty of a Census, and that the 
investigation about which there was so 


much anxiety a few months ago is all 
over. This is not the case; the real 
business has but commenced. The 
arrangement, compilation, and reduc- 
tion into order of the collected mate- 
rials must occupy a considerable time, 
and then a voluminous publication, ex- 
tending to every point to which inquiry 
has been directed, and containing re- 
ports upon every section into which 
the Census has been divided, will be 
presented to og wipes When this 
information shall be completed and 
made public, we shall be in a better 
condition to see in what precise man- 
ner the country and its inhabitants 
have been affected by the events of the 
preceding decade. Pending the pro- 
duction of this document by the Cen- 
sus Commissioners, we have turned 
our attention to the various attempts 
which have been made to compute the 
population of Ireland, and, by way of 
preface to future articles, present our 
readers with ‘ Historic Hotes on the 
Trish Census.” 

Previous to the year 1813, when the 
first authentic enumeration of the peo- 
ple of Ireland was taken under the 
authority of Parliament, the amount of 
the population was computed chiefly 
by individuals who, from time to time, 
had applied their zeal and industry to 
the consideration of the subject. The 
statistical materials, from whence they 
obtained their results, were, for the 
most part, of an uncertain and unsatis- 
factory kind, and consequently the es- 
timates we have of our numbers and 
progressive increase up to the date to 
which we have alluded, must be con- 
sidered more conjectural than ac- 
curate. 

To these calculations, however, in 
the absence of authorised inquiry by 
governmental machinery, there was 
much importance attached at the period 
when they were respectively published, 
and they now supply the science of 
political arithmetic with historic data 
not less interesting than instructive. 

It is remarkable that from the year 
1185, when Gerald Barry, commonly 
called Giraldus Cambrensis, visited Ire- 
land, and found it, as he says, “without 
roads and almost uninhabited,” up to 
the period when Lord Deputy Mount- 
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oy’s Secretary, Fynes Morrison, calcu- 
lated, that after the termination of the 
war of: 1602, but 700,000 Irish sub- 
jects remained to Queen Elizabeth, 
there should be such utter silence by 
historians or other writers, as to the 
number of inhabitants in the country. 
‘This silence may be said to have been 
maintained up to the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, when, 
through the laborious researches of a 
learned doctor of medicine, named 
Petty, who settled in Ireland in 1652, 


and was subsequently appointed one of 


the surveyors to value the forfeited 
estates instituted during the Protec- 
torate, we were supplicd with the 
first computation to which any degree 
of faith may be attached. Petty was 
regarded as one of the ablest statists 
of his time, and all writers have adopt- 
ed his estimates of the population in 
1652 and 1672, as the sources from 
whence calculations of our numerical 
progress should be derived, ‘ He 
was,” says Ware, ‘‘a person of an ad- 
mirable inyention, of a prodigious 
working wit, and of so great worth 
and learning, that as he was fit for, so 
he was an ornament to the highest pre- 
ferment.” His first estimate is to be 
found in his tract entitled ‘*‘The Politi- 
cal Anatomy of Ireland,” in which he 


gives his opinion as to the amount of 


population in 1652 :— 


‘“*The number of people,” says he, 
being now (1672), about 1,100,000, and 
anno 1652 about 850,000, because I 
conceive that 80,000 of them have, in 
twenty years, increased, by generation, 
70,000, by return of banished and ex- 
new ones; 80,000 of new sects, and 
20,000 of returned Irish, being in all 
250,000.” 


His next computation is contained 
in a report from the Council of ‘Trade 
in Ireland to the Lord Lieutenant, in 
obedience to an order of Council, bear- 
ing date the 20th of January, 1675. 
This report was, as the preface 
to the tract on Political Anatomy 
says, “not only drawn but wholly 
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composed by Sir William Petty, and 
with which the Council concurred unani- 
mously.” His calculation rests chiefly 
on the number of hearths (or smokes as 
he calls them) :— 


*“*The number of people in Ireland 
in 1672 (says this document), is about 
1,100,000, viz. , 300,000 English, Scotch, 
and Welsh Protestants, and 800,0U0 
Papists ; whereof one-fourth are chil- 
dren unfit for labour, and 75,000 of the 
remainder are, by reason of their quality 
and estates, above the necessity of 
corporeal labour, so that there remains 
750,000 labouring men and women, 
500,000 whereof do perform the present 
work of the nation. 

“* The said 1,100,000 people do live in 
about 200,000 families or houses, whereof 
there are about 16,000 which have more 
than one chimney in each, and about 
24,000 which have but one; all the other 
houses, being 160,000, are wretched 
nasty cabins, without chimney, win- 
dow, or door-shut, even worse than 
those of the savage Americans, and 
wholly unfit for the making of merchan- 
tieth butter, cheese, or the manufacture 
of woollen, linen, or leather. 

“By comparing the extent of the 
country with the number of people, it 
appears that Ireland is much under- 
peopled; forasmuch as there are about 
ten acres of good land to every head in 
Ireland, whereas in England and France 
there are but four, and in Holland 
scarce one.” 


Sir William, in arriving at his con- 
clusion with respect to the population 
of 1672, was, in all probability, guided 
by the returns received from the 
hearth money collectors ; a source 
upon which very little reliance could 
then be placed. 

At that time the revenue was in 
management,* and the commissioners 
farmed out the hearth moneyt in almost 
every part of the kingdom, a system not 
likely to secure either accuracy or 
honesty in the returns. Mr. Ger- 
vais Parker Bushe (whose aceount of 
the population of Ireland in 1789 we 
shall hereafter notice), in speaking of 
Sir W. Petty’s Report, says, “*‘ When 
I reflect that in 1786, when some offi- 





* Clarendon’s State Letters, vol. i. p. 6. 
+ ‘‘ Hearth money was one of the oldest duties, 
pears that firage was paid to William the Conqueror for every chimney. 


By the Doomsday Book it ap- 
It was 


not, however, known in Ireland till after the Restoration, when it was granted by 
14& 15 Car. LI. c. 17, and by 17 & 18 Car. Il. ¢. 18, in lieu of the Courts of Wards 
and Liveries, being a duty of two shillings yearly for each fire hearth, oven, &e., to 
be paid by the oceupier of every dwelling throughout the kingdom, except such as 
live upon alms and are not able to get their living by work, andalso except widows, 
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cers had been appointed to collect the 
duty, and after the frauds of several 
of them had been detected and punish- 
ed, there were houses suppressed to the 
number of near two hundred thousand, 
can I suppose that the lists formed in 
1672, under less efficient laws and a 
more imperfect method of calculation, 
could have been free from fraud and 
error?” Petty, even where he speaks 
about the smokes, is silent as to the 
source from whence he derives his cal- 
culations. Besides, as has been truly 
obsetved,* the tract on “ Political 
Anatomy” is posthumous, evidently 
unfinished, and avowedly published in 
an imperfect state; and consequently 
these circumstances would combine to 
make a calculator cautious in forming 
deductions from such premises. It is 
agreed, however, that though his com- 
putations are open to objection in 
int of general accuracy, he is not 
ikely to have erred in overrating the 
numbers, for he was well aware of the 
effects which war and concomitant 
stilence had produced on the popu- 
tion. 
Sir William Temple, in his letter to 
Lord Essex, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


land, in 1677, in describing the state of 


Ireland, says, “The want of trade 
proceeds from the want of people; and 
this is not grown from any ill qualities 
of the climate or air, but chiefly from 
the frequent revolutions of so many 
wars and rebellions, so great slaughters 
and calamities as have at several inter- 
vals of time succeeded the first con- 
quest of the kingdom, in Henry the 
Second’s time, until the year 1653. 
Two very great plagues followed the 
two great wars, those of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and those of the last, which help- 
ed to drain the current stream of ge- 
neration in this country.” And again, 
in another passage, he says, ‘‘So that 
had it not been for the numbers of the 
British which the necessity of the late 
wars drew over, and of such who, 
either as adventurers or soldiers, seat- 


ed themselves here upon account of 


the satisfaction made them in land, 
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the country had been, by the late war 
and plague, left in a manner desolate.” 

This letter is dated July 22, 1673, 
ten years after Petty’s Report to 
the Council of State. In an anony- 
mous pamphlet, published in 1673, 
entitled “*‘The Present State of Ire- 
land, together with some Remarques 
upon the critical State thereof,” in 
speaking of the population, the writer 
observes :— 


“It hath been said of late by some, 
that the people of England are quadru- 
pled within 400 years, as doubling every 
200 years. How true this may be in re- 
lation to England, I know not; but I 
may be persuaded that this observation 
may be more properly applied to Ire- 
land, which has been within these 400) 
years highly improved by clearing of 
grounds from a wilderness, and thereby 
constantly giving way for the enlarge- 
ment of people’s habitations. Ireland 
being reported to be greatly overgrown 
with woods in Giraldus Cambrensis his 
time. Though Ireland was very popu- 
ous before the late wars, and is computed 
to be half as big as England, yet I dare 
not say that it contained half as many 
people as England did, because one- 
fourth part of Ireland is taken up with 
unprofitable bogs, lakes, and barren 
mountains ; and for the townes and ci- 
ties of England are far greater and more 
numerous in population to those of Ire- 
land, inasmuch that the citie of London 
itself may be thought to contain more 
people than one-half of the kingdom of 
Ireland in the best of times. But whether 
Ireland did in her prime contain two mil- 
lions of people, I will not take.on me to 
determine, but to submit thiecision of 
so doubtful a matter to more knowing 
persons.” 


It will be seen, then, from the autho- 
rities that we have quoted, that the po- 
pulation was considered greatly de- 
creased, from the time when the coun- 
try was supposed to be in her prime ; 
wars, plagues, and famines having had 
nearly uninterrupted sway for a long 
period of her history, the eleven years 
from 1641 to 1653 being the most dis- 
astrous, 


who shall procure a certificate from two justices of the peace yearly, that the house 
which they inhabit is not of greater value than eight shillings a year, and that they 
do not occupy land of eight shillings yearly, or have goods and chattles to the value 
of four pounds. This duty used formerly to be set to farm to the highest bidder, who 
collected it himself, and paid what he agreed for to the nearest collector of a district. 
But this practice has been discontinued ever since 1704.”—Sketch of the Revenue and 
Finances of Ireland, p. 17. 

* Rev. E. Groves’s account of the proceedings in 1813 and 1814, to ascertain the 
population of Ireland, in Mason’s Parochial Survey, vol. iii. 
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In the interval between 1672 and 
1695, there does not appear to have 
been any attempt made to compute the 
number of people. In the latter year, 
Captain South, a gentleman of high 
scientific attainments, made a commu- 
nication to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don,* in which he gives “an account of 
the number of people in the coun- 
ties of Armagh, Louth, Meath, and 
city of Dublin, with an estimate of the 
number of people that were in the king- 
dom of [reland the 10th January, 1695- 
6.” The computation is grounded upon 
the poll-tax, showing the numbers as- 
sessed and exempted for the three 
counties, as well as the city of Dublin; 
and the conclusion, as to the number 
in the whole island, is arrived at ac- 
cording to the first quarter's assess- 
ment of the poll, in proportion to the 
counties, which (as fre states) ‘* were 
very exactly returned.” Mr. New- 
enham, in his valuable treatise on the 
progress of the population of Ireland, 
attaches. considerable importance to 
Captain South's computation. He 
compares it with that made by Sir W. 
Petty, in 1672, and comments upon 
the discernible coincidence between 
both estimates. According to the 
opinion of the former, he writes, ‘‘ the 
increase by generation, under the cir- 
cumstances affecting the population of 
Ireland when he wrote, could not have 
been more than 120,000 souls in twen- 
ty-five years, had internal tranquillity 
prevailed ; and consequently the po- 
pulation of that’ country could not in 
such a case have amounted in‘1695 to 
more than about 1,220,000. Pro- 
ceeding, then, to show that, by the 
wars of the Revolution, and by sub- 
sequent political vexations, the po- 
pulation must have sustained a loss of 
185,898 souls, he endeavours to show 
the perfect coincidence between the 
computations of Sir W. Petty, in 1672, 
which made the inhabitants of Ire- 
land amount to 1,100,000, and the 
computation of Captain South, in 1695, 
which showed the numbers in that 
year to be 1,034,102. However inge- 
nious this calculation may appear, it 
is difficult to attach to Captain South’s 
estimate an amount of credit beyond 
that which a conjectural computation 
deserves; for though he gives the re- 
turns of the poll-tax as the data upon 
which his calculations were founded, 
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his account to the Royal Society is s»> 
brief, unexplanatory, and meagre in 
detail, that its value is questionable. 
The next writer on the population 
of Ireland was Mr. Arthur Dobbs. la 
the second part of his essay on ‘* The 
Trade and Improvement of Ireland,” 
published in 1721, he thus tabulates 
the results of his computations for the 
years 1712, 1718, 1725, and 1726, 
grounded on the returns made by the 
collectors of hearth-money :— 
Population, at Six 
to a House, 
2,099,094 
2,169,043 
2,317,374 


2,309,106 


No, of Houses. 
849,849 
361,508 ~ 
386,229 
384,851 


The difference between the compu- 
tation of 1725 and 1726, showing a de- 
crease in the latter year, is accounted 
for by the default of the hearth c¢ol- 
lectors in not making a regular return 
of the houses of the poor, who, as the 
writer says, ‘‘ are certified to live upon 
alms, and do not pay the tax; some, 
in their abstracts, returning them, and 
some not at all.” Mr. Dobbs’s caleu- 
lations, founded upon the uncertain 
information supplied by the returns of 
inefficient and careless officers, must 
be classed with the previous attempts 
to ascertain the population, which are 
open to all the objections inseparable 
from a system of mere computation. 

We now come to the year 1731, 
when another and unsatisfactory effort 
was made to arrive at the amount of the 
population. The progress of Roman 
Catholicism in Ireland at that time 
gave great anxiety to the Govern- 
ment, so much so, that the Lord 
Lieutenant,f in opening the session of 
Parliament on the 5th of October, 
1731, called the attention of both 
houses to its increase in the coun- 
try. “I shall leave it,” said his 
Excellency, ‘‘to your consideration 
whether any further laws may be ne- 
cessary to prevent the growth of Pope- 
ry, and to secure you against all dan- 
gers from the great number of Papists 
in the kingdom.” In accordance with 
this recommendation, the Lords ap- 
— a Committee on the 2nd of 

ovember, 1731, to inquire into the 
state of Popery; and an order was 
made, directing that the archbishops 
and bishops, the parochial clergy, and 
the magistrates of the kingdom should 


* « Philosophical Society’s Transactions,” vol. xxii. p. 520. 
t The Duke of Dorset. 
VOL. XXXVIII.——-NO.- CCXXVII. 
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make a return of the number of inhabit. 
ants in each parish, and the number 
of Romish ecclesiastics and Popish 
schools. The.returns were according- 
ly made, and the total number of 
souls was stated to have been 2,010,221. 
The Select Committee of the Lords 
stated, in their Report, that the in- 
formation from the archbishops, bi- 
shops, and clergy was fuller and more 
particular than that received from the 
magistracy. The object of the inquiry 
from the Lords was one obviously of an 
unpopular and distasteful kind, and, 
therefore, it is not to be wondered 
that the returns from the magistracy, 
who must, of course, have sought to ob- 
tain the information from the people, 
turned out to be imperfect and inaccu- 
rate. The state of Ireland, too, at this 
period must also be considered, when, 
as has been justly remarked, large 
tracts of the country were not subject 
to magisterial jurisdiction or the influ- 
ence of the clergy of the Established 
Church. This state of things will 
suggest that the result of an inquiry 
made by either of them would be far 
from satisfactory. 

The hearth-money collectors con- 
tinuing to make their returns, calcula- 
tions founded thereon were made as to 
the amount of the population, extend- 
ing from the year 1730 to 1775. The 
Commissioners of Revenue also re- 
quired these officers to give, in a sepa- 
rate column, the religion of the head 
of each family. In the year 1736, an 
anonymous pamphlet was published, 
entitled, «An Abstract of the Num- 
ber of Protestant and Popish Fami- 
lies in Ireland, taken from the Re- 
turns of the Collectors of the Hearth- 
money Office in Dublin, in the years 
1732-1733.” The number returned 
in one of these years was 386,902; 
“and if,” says the writer, ‘we allow 
five to a family, then those families will 
contain 1,935,510 souls, and if we add 
to these the 12,000 soldiers and their 
families, and all such who live in col- 
leges, hospitals, poor-houses, and the 
unreturned certified houses above men- 
tioned, none of which are included in 
the aforesaid number of families return- 
ed by the hearth-money collectors, 
we may very well conclude that there 
are very nearly two millions of inhabit- 
ants in the kingdom.” The author 
then proceeds to calculate the num- 
ber of Protestant and Popish families. 


Finding the number of inhabitants, he 
allows five souls as a proper medium 
to each family, and then, by ascertain- 
ing the religious persuasion of its head, 
he gets the number of persons of each 
religion, He thus calculates that, at 
that time, there were not three Roman 
Catholics to one Protestant in Ive- 
land. 

In De Burgho’s “ Hibernia Domini- 
cana,” he estimates that, in 1760, the 
population was 2,317,384. He does 
not mention the data from whence he 
derived his calculations, but it is more 
than probable that his estimate was 
grounded upon returns received from 
the Roman Catholic clergy. We have 
already stated that the hearth-money 
collectors’ returns formed the basis 
upon which estimates were made of the 
population, and the following results 
were obtained from 1754 to 1785:— 

1754 . . . 2,872,634 souls. 
1767 . 2,644,276 ,, 
1777. . . 2,690,558 ,, 
1785 . . . 2,845,982 ,, 
Mr. Gervais Parker Bushe, who 


held the office of Commissioner of 
Revenue, read a paper on the 5th of 


June, 1790, before the Royal Irish 
Academy, which he entitled ‘* An Es- 
say towards ascertaining the Popula- 
tion of Ireland,” From the peculiar 
advantages which his official position 
afforded him, he was the better enabled 
to correct the errors and frauds which 


had so long disgraced the returns of 


the hearth-money collectors, and thus 
his compilation may be considered as 
representing the most faithful estimate 
which had hitherto been made of the 
population, Mr, Bushe’s account gives 
4,040,000 as the number of Sm in 
Ireland in 1778. 

In 1791, a well-digested return, 
prepared by Mr. Wray, the Inspector 
of Hearth-money, was presented to 
the Irish House of Commons. He 
showed the number of hearths, and, by 
an allowance of six persons to each 
house, the population was estimated to 
be 4,206,612. 

In 1792 Dr. Beaufort published an 
‘* Ecclesiastical Map of Ireland,” and 
in the memoir which accompanies it, 
he gives the number of people in each 
county (save Tyrone), and the num- 
ber of acres to each inhabitant.* His 
returns do not agree with those pre- 
pared in the same year by Inspec- 
tor Wray, neither does he state the 


* “ Beaufort’s Map of Ireland.” Postscript, p. 142. 
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recise data upon which he forms 
his calculations. By giving five souls 
to a house, he makes the population, 
in 1792, 3,850,000; and at six, he 
estimates the number at 4,088,226. 
We must now pass over a period of 
thirteen years, during which there 
does not seem to have been any com- 
putation made of our numbers, and this 
will bring us to Mr. Newenham’s esti- 
mate. In his valuable treatise, already 
quoted, he discusses, with great ability, 
all the causes which led to the great 
increase of the population, supporting 
his arguments by the production of 
all the data, which research and indus- 
try could obtain, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that the population had doubled 
itself since 1777, and that in 1805 Ire- 
land contained 5,395,426 inhabitants. 
Having now briefly glanced at the 
various attempts which had been made 
to compute the Irish people from 1652 
to 1805, and which had for their basis 
the incomplete, ill-digested, and un- 
faithful returns of the hearth-money 
collectors, we shall now pass on to the 
date when the attention of the legisla. 
ture was directed to the consideration 
of a more satisfactory mode for ascer- 
taining the population. In 1801, the 
first authorised enumeration of the peo- 
le of England had taken place, and 
in the year 1812, upon a motion that 
an account should be printed of the 
population of the several counties of 
Great Britain, Mr. Brougham called 
the attention of the House of Com- 
mons to the great defect in the ex- 
isting law, animadverting strongly on 
the fact that it had not been extended 
to Ireland; and urged that, if a census 
were directed to be taken there, the 
number of persons attached to each 
religious sect should be specified, in 
order that their ea’ relation to 
each other should be discernible. At 
a later period of the session, Sir John 
Newport, acting upon the suggestion, 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to take 
the census of Ireland, but deprecated 
any distinction being made between 
persons of religious persuasions, which, 
as he said, ‘‘ could only have the effect 
of ranging, as it were, in hostile array 
those who, being kindred in blood and 
nation, differed only in religious creed.” 
The bill underwent a great number of 
alterations during its progress, and, 
though it was entitled an “Act for 
ascertaining the Increase and Dimi- 
nution of the Population,” strange 
to say, there was no clause which em- 
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powered the obtaining of such infor- 
mation. The day appointed for com- 
mencing the inquiry was the Ist of 
May, 1813, and the points to which 
the enumerators’ attention were direct- 
ed were somewhat similar in detail to 
those of the Act of 1810, under which 
the second census of England was 
taken—viz., the number of inhabited 
houses; the number of families; the 
number of houses building; the num- 
ber of uninhabited houses ; the num- 
ber of persons employed in and main- 
tained by agriculture, trade, manufac- 
ture, handicraft ; the number of souls 
in each barony, distinguishing males 
from females (excluding soldiers and 
seamen in the king’s service); and the 
number of inhabitants in each city, 
town, and village. In England, the 
details of the census were carried out 
by the overseers of the poor,—a body 
long organised, and who, from their 
habits of visiting localities in the coun- 
try, as well as from their knowledge 
of the poorer classes, were well quali- 
fied for the duty; while in Ireland a 
number of under-agents had to be 
chosen for the service of enumerators, 
who were, in pursuance of the Act of 
Parliament, appointed by the several 
Grand Juries to act within their re- 
spective limits. Those persons were 
generally selected without much refe- 
rence to their capability to discharge 
the duty. Besides, the Grand Juries, 
who met but twice in the year, had 
but little interest in watching the 
operations of the Act or those who had 
been appointed to carry out its provi- 
sions, the objects of which were looked 
upon, even among the higher classes, 
with suspicion and distrust. ‘Thus un- 
watched and uncontrolled by the Grand 
Juries, or by any central authority, 
the inferior agents became negligent 
and careless, while the great body of 
the people threw every obstacle in the 
way of affording information. Five 
years were wasted in useless attempts 
to collect the returns. Out of forty 
counties and counties of cities and 
towns into which Ireland is divided, 
ten only furnished complete returns ; 
in four no steps whatever were taken 
in pursuance of the Act; and those of 
the remaining twenty-six were inaccu- 
rate or defective. Thus, then, failed 
the first attempt to enumerate the po- 
pulation of Treland by a direct enume- 
ration. With the data, however par- 
tially supplied, tables were prepared in 
1824, the returns of the counties which 
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had been completed being taken as a 
basis for the compilation. ‘The first 
table showed what had been done 
under the Act to complete the re- 
turns of 1813 and 1814; the second 
gave the totals of the returns for ten 
perfect counties; and the third gave 
the number of houses and souls (the 
two most important points) in every 
county; thus exhibiting at the same 
time the defects of the returns, and 
affording something like a ground for 
conjecture to work upon. 

Mr. Lynch, the author of several 
treatises relative to Ireland, * and some 
tracts on philological subjects, devised 
the following process to complete the 
tables on the basis of the returns from 
the counties which were completed. 
From the number of houses returned 
to parliament in 1791 he deducted that 
of the houses returned in 1777, and 
thence inferred that, as the intervening 
term of fourteen years between 1777 
and 1791 wasto the difference orincrease 
of houses thus found, so was the interval 
of twenty-three years—viz., from 1791 
to 1814—to a fourth number, which, 
added to the number of houses in 1791, 
should give a number equal to that of 
the houses in 1814. Thus from the 
houses in Antrim county, in 1791 
amounting to 30,314, he deducted the 
number of houses in the same county 
in 1777, amounting to 23,314, and 
thus showed that there remained an in- 
crease of 7,500 houses during the four- 
teen years. Then, pursuing the cal- 
culation, he urged that as fourteen 
years are to 7,500 (the increase dur- 
ing that period), so are twenty-three 
years to 18,321 houses, the increase 
during the latter period, which, add- 
ed to 30,314 (the number of houses 
in 1791), would give a total of 
42,625 houses for 1814. The number 
returned for that county in 1813 was 
42,258, being but 367 less than what 
results from this calculation. ‘The po- 
pulation, according to Mr. Lynch's pro- 
cess, amounted to5,937,856 souls. Dur- 
ing the progress of the census of 1813, 
Mr. Shaw Mason, who was Remem- 
brancer and Receiver of First Fruits, 
as well as Secretary to the Board of 
Public Records, endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the proportion between the Pro. 


testant and Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland. He opened a communica- 
tion with the Established Clergy, and 
received returns from upwards of 200 
parishes.t The tables were constructed 
according to the ecclesiastical divisions 
of Ireland, and the result given by Mr. 
Mason was 2} Roman Catholics to 
1 Protestant. Mr. Newenham, who 
adopted, in 1801, the civil division of 
the country for his calculations, esti- 
mated that the proportion was 4 to 1. 
The experience which had been 
now gained in reference to the imper- 
fect working of the act under which 
the Census of 1812 and 1813 was taken, 
enabled the Government to devise a 
more perfect machinery for the next 
Census, and in the year 1815, Mr. 
Peel, then Chief-Secretary for Ireland, 
introduced a bill into the House of 
Commons, which was passed into law 
in the same session. ‘The chief differ- 
ence between it and the preceding act 
consisted in the transfer of the duties 
of superintending the general manage- 
ment of the proceedings throughout the 
several countics from the grand juries 
to the bench of magistrates assembled 
at sessions. This was a wise altera- 
tion, and ensured the co-operation ofa 
larger number of influential persons 
than could be found collected among 
the grand juries, and secured at the 
same time the advantage of having 
more frequent meetings, and, more- 
over, at quarter sessions, the benefit of 
the legal advice of the assistant-barris- 
ters. In the magistrates was vested 
the nomination of the enumerators, who 
were advised to be selected from the 
local tax-collectors. Uniformity in 
the details of the act was secured by a 
provision that the whole process should 
be conducted according to instructions 
to be issued from time to time from the 
Chief-Secretary’s department to the 
bench of magistrates, through the as- 
sistant-barristers of each county, and 
the recorders of citiesandtowns. The 
act having passed, as we have before 
stated, in 1815, was not carried into 
effect until 1821, the 28th of May 
(the same day on whick a similar ope- 
ration was carried on in England) 
being that named upon which the Cen- 
sus was to be commenced. The stirring 


* The Rev. E. Groves’s Account of the Proceedings in 1813 and 1814 to ascertain 
the Population of Ireland. ‘ Mason’s Parochial Inquiry,” vol. iii. 

t We presume that the forms used in a Census might be made available bythe 
Clergy of the Established Church in Ireland, should they desire at any time to learn 
the number of Protestants in their respective parishes. 
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political events which took place during 
the period that elapsed from 1815 to 
1821, no doubt supplied the best rea- 
sons for choosing a time for enumerat- 
ing the people, when the country 
should have been restored to some- 
thing like tranquillity and prosperity. 
The total number of souls return- 
ed under the Census of 1821 was 
6,801,827, which gave about 14 acres 
of arable land to each inhabitant, and 
about 365 inhabitants to a square mile. 
It also ascertained the age, occupation, 
and degree of mutual relationship of 
every inhabitant of Ireland, the parti- 
culars of which were very carefully and 
ably digested under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Shaw Mason, whose preli- 
minary observations in the Parliamen- 
tary Report comprise most masterly, 
well-considered, and practical informa- 
tion as to the mode in which the act 
was carried into effect, and the manner 
in which the returns had been subse- 
quently collected and reduced to order. 
The expense of this Census was enor- 
mous, amounting to a sum exceeding 
£30,000. 

We now pass to 1831, when another 
decennial enumeration took place. The 
bill for that purpose was introduced by 
Sir Henry Hardinge, Secretary for Ire- 
land. The act was in substance the 
same as that passed in 1815, and pro- 
vided that on the receipt of the returns 
from the various enumerators, they 
should be arranged and digested by an 
officer to be appointed by the Chief-Se- 
cretary for that purpose. Mr. O’Con- 
nell made some observations on that 
occasion,* from which it will be per- 
ceived that, like Mr. Brougham in 
1810, he was anxious to have the re- 
ligion of the people of Ireland distin- 
guished in the forthcoming Census. 
Here is what is reported to have fallen 
from him:—** Mr. O’Connell begged 
to remark that an account was taken 
in 1635, of the amount of the Irish 
population, which was then stated at 
3,000,000.¢ Fifty years afterwards, 
when the calculation was made by Sir 
W. Petty, the population had diminish- 
ed nearly to the amount of 2,000,000. 
This decrease took place during the 
civil wars in Ireland, and suggested a 
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frightful reflection as to the sanguinary 
character of these wars. Sir W. Petty’s 
accounts were, however, mere caleu- 
lations. No Census was taken until 
1815.$ The gross numbers were given, 
but the results are not sufficiently ac- 
curate. ‘The last Census was greatly 
under the real amount; this was de. 
monstrated by what afterwards oc- 
curred. At the time when great dis- 
tress was felt in Ireland, and subscrip- 
tions made to relieve the sufferers, the 
numbers actually relieved inthe County 
of Mayo greatly exceeded, by no less 
than 35,000 persons, the total amount 
of the recorded population of that 
county. Of course none of the better 
classes received charitable assistance ; 
so that in that county it is demon- 
strated that the Census fell short of the 
real population by at least 50,000 
persons. He should suggest that this 
Census should discriminate, which the 
former did not, the religion of the in- 
habitants, so that the number profess- 
ing different religions might be known. 
There were reasons—political reasons 
—why this should not be done in the 
last Census; but those reasons were 
now totally at anend. No improper, 
and, indeed, no political motive, could 
be gratified now by obtaining this in- 
formation.” 

The suggestion was not assented to, 
and the bill passed into law, beingin sub- 
stance the same as the act fortaking the 
population of 1821.§ Among other mat- 
ters it was provided, that on the receipt 
of the returns from the various enu- 
merators, they should be arranged and 
digested by an officer to be appointed by 
the Chief-Secretary for that purpose.|| 
When the final returns were received, 
it was found that the population was 
7,767,400, being an increase on the 
numbers of 1821 of about 144 per cent. 
The abstracts of the Census and re- 
turns were presented to Parliament in 
1833. The Blue Book did not contain 
any report of the proceedings which 
were taken under the act; and in this 
respect, as well as in many others, 
presented a marked inferiority as a 
statistical document to that prepared 
in 1821. The returns of the Census 
of 1831 were subjected, in the year 


* Hansard, vol. i., 3rd Series. 1850. p. 492. Nov. 12, 1830. 
+ There is no foundation whatever for the assertion that in 1653 the population 
was 3,000,000. See synoptical tables, page 563. 


t Not until 1821. 
§ 1 Wm. IV. cap. 19. 


|| Mr. George Hatchell was the officer appointed. 
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1834, to the correction and revision of 
the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the state of public instruction in 
Ireland. ‘This was the principal point 
of inquiry; but the Commissioners 
were also directed to ascertain the 
number of persons in communion with 
the United Church of England in Ire- 
land ; the number of the several places 
of worship belonging to Roman Catho- 
lies or Presbyterians, and Protestant 
dissenters ; and the proportion of the 
population of each parish belonging to 
each of such persuasions respectively, 
adopting the population returns of 
1831 as a basis. They were closely 
examined and corrected, and then sent 
back to the original enumerators, in 
order that they might distinguish the 
religious persuasions of the several per- 
sons therein mentioned. Queries were 
addressed to the clergy of the Estab- 
lished and Roman Catholic Churches, 
and to the Presbyterian ministers, from 
whom answers were obtained, as re- 
corded by the Commissioners :— 


Established Church from 1390 parishes. 
Roman Catholic » 868 


” 
Presbyterian 


” 210 ” 


Proceeding on the assumption that 
the same rate of increase had taken 
place between 1831 and 1834 as be- 
tween 1821 and 1831, tables were pre- 
pared by which the visiting Commis- 
sioner* was enabled to determine the 
extent to which he was to add or di- 
minish from the numbers of the popu- 
lation of any particular parish as given 
in the Census of 1831. Assuming, as 
a further fact, that the variations as to 
increase or diminution had been equal 
among the several religious denomina- 
tions, the same rule of computation, 
applied to each of the denominations, 
gave the present numbers, bearing the 
same relative proportions with respect 
to religious tenets as in the classified 
census of 1831. It will be observed that 
the enumeration of 1834 was taken ac- 
cording to the ecclesiastical division of 
parishes, which neither in name nor ter- 
ritorial extent is identical with the 
civil, as existing in counties, and which 
was adopted in the population returns 
of 1821 and 1831, ‘The numbers as 

iven by the Commissioners of Public 
Teale deduced from the corrected 
returns of 1831, were— 


Established Church, é . 852,064 
Roman Catholics, . ° « 6,427,712 
Presbyterians, . . . 642,356 
Other Protestant Dissenters, . 21,808 


Making, in the whole, 7,143,940 
persons bearing the following religious 
proportions to each other :— 


Established Church, . ; » 107K 
Roman Catholics, . ; 

Presbyterians, . : . 8380 
Other Protestant Dissenter ° Yous 


The members of the Established 
Church were found to be unequally 
dispersed throughout the country ; 
Roman Catholics, generally diffused 
all over the island, exhibited the 
largest numbers as compared with the 
rest of the population in the provinces 
of Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. In a 


digest of the evidence on the state of 


Treland, in 1824-5, the following opi- 
nions were given as to the proportion 
of Roman Catholics to Protestants, 
and it is remarkable that in propor- 
tion to the opportunity of knowledge 
which the witnesses respectively had, 
so does Protestant population appear 
to increase. 


“1st. Mr. O'Connell, who is, as he 
states, totally ignorant of the North of 
Ireland, considers the Protestants con- 
siderably less than a seventh of the 
Roman Catholics. 


“2nd. Mr. Blake, who, from the na- 
ture of his employment, must necessarily 
be more generally acquainted with the 
state of Ireland, but who yet attaches 
little weight to his opinion, concludes 
them one-fifth. 

**3rd. Mr. M‘Culloch, who has studied 
the subject of population, but who has 


“no information respecting Ireland, ex- 


cept what he has derived from books, 
considers them more than a fifth and less 
than a fourth. 

“4th. Mr. Shaw Mason, whose oppor- 
tunities of information were extensive, 
but who has yet only partially exerted 
himself to estimate the relative popula- 
tions, whose returns were principally 
from country parishes, and who does not 
attach much importance to his conclu- 
sions, regards them as less than a fourth 
and more than a third. 

“5. Mr. Leslie Foster, who, as he 
states, has a personal knowledge of 
every part of Ireland, and who can 
check the result of his calculations by 
observation of their agreement with the 
actual state of -things, compares the 


* The members of the Commission were directed to visit every parish in Ireland 


+ Phelan and O'Sullivan, parti., p, 32, 
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Protestant population to the Roman 
Catholics as one to a little more than 
two and a half.” 


We now pass to 1841, when the next 
Census was taken in Ireland. The 
interval between 1834 and 1841 was 
characterized in England by conside- 
rable advance in statistical knowledge. 
An act for the general registry of 
deaths, births, and marriages for Eng- 
land was passed, and it became evi- 
dent, from the interest which was cre- 
ated in the minds of scientific men, as 
expressed in some of the learned socie- 
ties, that a Census in future should not 
be confined to the mere enumeration 
of a people, but that it should disclose 
every possible information which would 
tend to throw light on their social con- 
dition. 

The Statistical Society of London 
took the matter up, and in its proceed- 
ings we find an able Report from a com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into and 
suggest improvements in the mode of 
taking the next Census. After having 
entered largely into the question as it 
affected England, the proposed enu- 
meration of the Irish people was then 
discussed, and practical alterations were 
proposed, which we shall presently see 
were more or less carried out by the Irish 
Census Commissioners of 1841. The 
enumeration was recommended to be 
taken by the police ; and it was urged, 
also, that the only security against fal- 
lacious returns was to be found in the 
system of enumeration by namesand not 
by marks, A central authority, such 
as the Secretary of State, was pointed 
out as necessary for the management of 
the returns. Inquiry was recommended 
into all circumstances connected with in- 
dustrial occupations, and to the various 
facts illustrative thereof belonging to 
the field of vital statistics —minute clas- 
sification of ages, accurate distinction 
of the sexes, place of birth, education, 
health, and sickness, were all suggested 
and information as to the religious per- 
suasions of the people was insisted on as 
being one of the most necessary points 
of inquiry. ‘The ascertainment of 
it,” says the report, “ would seem to 
be neglected by few claiming a high 
rank in civilization, and England ought 
not to be of the number.” 

The 3rd and 4th Victoria, c. 100, 
passed the legislature, and was -en- 
titled “* An Act for taking an account 
of the Population of Ireland for the 
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year 1841.” It required a return of 
the age, sex, occupation, and place of 
nativity, of every person abiding in the 
country, on the night of Sunday, the 
6th of August, together with such 
other particulars as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should direct. The act also 
required a return of the houses, dis- 
tinguishing the inhabited from the un- 
inhabited, and those that were build- 
ing, and excluded any inquiry as to 
religion. Three Commissioners were 
appointed to carry this act into ex- 
ecution—Mr. Tighe Hamilton, Mr. 
Henry Brownrigg, and Capt. Larcom. 
The former gentleman held an appoint. 
ment in the Castle of Dublin, which 
well qualified him to superintend the 
financial department of the Census. 
Mr. Brownrigg, an officer of high rank 
in the constabulary, was nominated in 
order to connect the Commission with 
the executive machinery of that force, 
who were then, for the first time, call- 
ed on to act as enumerators, under the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament. 
Captain Larcom, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, who had acquired great know- 
ledge of the country from his expe- 
rience in the conduct of the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland, was selected to 
fill the other Commissionership ; and 
Mr. Singleton, who was employed un. 
der Captain Larcom in the Survey, 
was appointed Secretary. His know- 
ledge of official routine and the ma- 
nagement of clerks, coupled with his 
topographical information, rendered 
his appointment valuable to this pe- 
culiar service. Mr. Wilde,* whose 
name was associated with several pro- 
fessional and literary productions, and 
whose ingenious tables on “ Vital Sta- 
tistics,” in his then recently published 
work on * Austria,” had excited con- 
siderable attention, was employed to 
report on the Tables of Deaths. Under 
his superintendence a department was 
organised for the compilation of vital 
statistics, and additional information 
was gained from public institutions, 
proprietors of cemeteries, results of 
coroners’ inquests, &c., which, with 
other materials, was made to form a 
bill of mortality, being the first instance 
in which any effort had been made in 
this kingdom to exhibit this valuable 
statistic. The only conception of the 
kind arose with Sir William Petty, whos 
in 1683, published a small tract on the 
Dublin Bills of Mortality, mpcixxxr., 


* Now one of the Commissioners for taking the Census of 1831, 
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and the state of that city. In the 
opening paragraph, he says:—‘ The 
observations on the London Bills of 
Mortality have been a new light to 
the world, and the like observations 
on those of Dublin may serve as a 
snuffers to make the same candle 
burn clearer.” It would be beside 
our purpose to enter too minutely into 
detail in noticing the manner in 
which this Census was carried out.* 
The Report which accompanies the 
voluminous tables describes the mode 
in which the required information was 
collected, which was far more copious, 
more comprehensive, and better ex- 
pressed than in any previous statistical 

ublication which had appeared in Ire- 
-r and procured for it, on high au- 
thority, the eulogium of being a model 
of a Census, For every county in 
Treland a general table was prepared, 
which at one view showed the number 
of persons, the number of houses, the 
number of families, classified according 
to their pursuits and means; their 
occupations classified as ministering to 
either physical or moral wants; and 
the state of education, indicating the 
number under rudimentary instruc- 
tion, so far as reading and writing, 
of persons from five years old and up- 
vards. ‘Chen followed more detailed 
tables—of ages, education, marriage, 
house accommodation, and occupations. 
The amount of emigration, home, co- 
lonial, and foreign, is also elaborately 
shown, while the important head of 
rural economy is exemplified in tables, 
showing the division of land, the extent 
of woods and plantations, and the 
amount of farm and live stock. The 
vital statistics of the preceding decade, 
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embracing the several subjects of births, 
marriages, ages, and deaths, are also 
ably collected, and supply, in the ab- 
sence of a general registry, much prac- 
tical information. Accompanying the 
table of deaths, there is a voluminous 
Report by Mr. Wilde to the Census 
Commissioners, which gives a most in- 
teresting account of the history of the 

revailing sources of mortality in Ire- 
and. ‘There are also attached to the 
general Report four maps of Ireland, 
which indicate, by comparative shading 
and explanatory figures, the density of 
the population, the extent of each class 
of house accommodation, the state of 
education, and the amount of property 
in live stock. In addition to these 
maps there are curves, representing the 
number of persons living, at every 
year of age, in the several provinces, 
the city of Dublin, the rural district 
of Mayo, and in the whole of Ire- 
land. ‘lhe appendix to the Report con- 
tains other interesting tables, devoted 
chiefly to the vital statistics of the 
Census.t The total population re- 
turned in the Census for 1841 was 
8,175,124, being an increase of but 
5} per cent. as compared with 1831 ; 
while the addition to the numbers 
from 1821 to 1831 was 144 per cent. 
This small amount of increase in the 
decade, from 1831 to 1841, is attri- 
buted by the Commissioners to various 
local as well as general causes—emi- 
gration, decrease in the annual addi- 
tion to the resident population, re- 
cruits raised, and also the omission of 
the enumeration of the army serving 
in Ireland. The actual increase, tak- 
ing these elements into consideration, is 
thus tabulated by the Commissioners : 


Population of 1831, according to the Census - 7,767,401 
Add emigration from 1821 to 1831 . . . 70,000 
Recruits raised from 1821 to 1831 . ‘ * 46,402 





7,883,803 


Deduct the army in Ireland in 1881 . ° ° 29,486 


Computed population of 1831 
Or that of 1841, as above . 


2 yey ee 
o +) 787,888 





Computed increase between 1831 and 1841 . . 893,271 





* In 1827 a very able work was published on the past and present statistical 
state of Ireland, exhibited in a series of tables, by Cesar Moreau, Esy., F.R.S. 
Mr. Wakefield’s work on Ireland contains some highly interesting remarks in 


reference to Population. 


t Before ie of the Census of 1841, Captain Larcom, with the per- 


mission of the 


ord Lieutenant, read a valuable and elaborate pee before the 
Statistical Section of the British Association, at the meeting in C 
1833.— Proceedings of the London Statistical Society, vol. vi. 


ork, in the year 
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With respect to the Census of 1821, 
the Commissioners of 1841 observed, 
that it was rather below than above the 
truth, while that of 1831 showed be- 
yond all doubt numbers greater than 
the real population, which is sufficient- 
ly established from the fact that the 
enumerators were paid in proportion 
to the numbers they enumerated ; the 
obvious tendency of which, as has been 
justly stated, would be to augment 
the total numbers. Thus, when al- 
lowance is made for the deficit of the 
census of 1821, and the excess of that 
of 183], the computed increase of 
893,271 in ten years, being at the vate 
of nearly twelve per cent., would in- 
dicate a reasonably uniform rate of in- 
crease in the fixed portion of the po- 
pulation. 

From 1695 to 1725, the population 
had doubled. From 1725 to 1777. the 
increase was not at the same rate. 
From 1777 to 1831 we had nearly 
trebled our numbers; and from thence 
up to 1841, as we have just seen, there 
had been a uniform rate of progress. 

In 1847, Lord Clarendon being de- 
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irous of ascertaining the quantity of 
food produced in Ireland in that year, 
applied to the Lords of the Treasury 
for a small sum of money for the pur- 
pose of making an agricultural survey. 
This interesting inquiry, which was of 
such obvious value on account of the 
change which the country was under- 
going, was entrusted to Captain Lar- 
com, and has since been annually carried 
on under that gentleman’s superintend- 
ence. The police were employed in 
this service, and, as Captain Larcom 
says in his Report—* To the admirable 
discipline and organization of that body 
it is due, that the most extensive in- 
quiry can be conducted in Ireland with 
as much precision and exactness as a 
model operation on the most limited 
scale.” 

Having now endeavoured to trace 
and describe all that has been, from they 
earliest attempts, done to compute the 
number of the people of Ireland, down 
to their actual enumeration, in 1841, 
it may be well to look synoptically at 
the results, before we proceed fur- 
ther :— 











Year. How ascertained. Number. Sealer | et 

1603 | Fynes Morrison | 700,000 ee! 1a 

1652 Sir William Petty | 850,000 213 eee 

1672 | Sir William Petty } 1,100,000 3043 | * 

1695 Captain South | 1,034,102 Te. tae 

1712 Mr. Dobbs | 2,099,094 | 108 | .. 

1718 | Ditto a 2,169,043 | 103 = 

1725 Ditto ... eee | 2,317,374 ose | eo 

1726 Ditto ooo ses see oo | 2,809,106 as 1 

- | § Established Clergy and Magistracy, by?| 5 oe 

1781 } order of the Irish House of Lords ... § 2,010,221 — 13 

1736 | Anonymous pamphlet és |} 2,000,000 ini 

1754 Hearth-money Collectors ; «. | 2,372,084 18 . 

1760 De Burgho (Hibernia Dominicana) ... | 2317,884 id | = 

1767 Hearth-money Collectors evi | 2,544,276 95 iy 

1777 Ditto ... ese one 2,690,556 | 53 . 

£2 ee | 2,845,982 | 53 

1788 Mr. G. P. Bushe eco -- | 4,040,000 | 42 

e Hearth-money Collectors went ‘ 9 
i798 On Inspector Wray’s return) eee | 4,206,612 4 
Dr. Beaufort 
1792 : 5 to a house 8,850,000 | 84 
Two calculations { 6toahouse ... | 4,088,226 ee 24 

1805 Mr, Newenham 5,935,456 | 454 eee 

ae Incomplete returns, under Act of Par- 5.977.856 1, 

1813 liament, revised by Mr. Lynch _ T 
| 1821°| Census under Act of 1815 6,801,827 | 133 

1831 Census of 1831 ees eee ene 7,767,400 | 14} 

| ( Commissioners of Public Instruction ; re- 
1834 3 vised and corrected census returns of 7,948,940 | 23 
1831 oat 
1841 Census of 1841 | 8,747,588 10,5 ie 
1851 Census of 1851 | 6,515,794 20 
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We are now in 1851; another de- 
cade has passed; another periodical 
enumeration has taken place; the re- 
turns have been received by the au- 
thorities ; and the world has learned the 
appalling fact, that Ireland has lost, in 
actual numbers, in somewhat less than 
five years, 1,649,340 of her inhabitants. 
Up to the year 1845 nothing had oc- 
curred to justify a doubt, but that the 
ordinary rate of increase would have 
been maintained. In the latter end 
of that year, the island, then ih a 
state of comparative prosperity, was 
visited with a famine, which, in its 
direct devastating effect, and in the 
consequences which flowed from it, 
has no parallel in history. To that 
famine, thousands upon thousands 

ielded their lives; to the pestilence 
that followed it, thousands more; 
‘while, to avoid the horrors of both, 
myriadsof the panic-struck inhabitants 
sailed from our shores. Up to 1845, 
the emigtation to the United States and 
our colonies, from the United King- 
dom, was, comparatively speaking, 
trifling in amount. In 1843 it was 
57,212; in 1845, 70,086; in 1846, the 
numbers mounted to 129,851; and in 
1847 they reached 258,270; in 1848 
and 1849 they were 248,089 and 
299,498. In 1850 the numbers were 
280,849, of which 208,000 were Irish; 
and there can be little doubt that the 
next Report of the Emigration Com- 
missioners will show, in the year 1851, 
a considerable increase in Lrish emigra- 
tion. Thus, as it is.admirably put in 
Thom’s Almanac for 1851 :.— 


‘The emigration of the last three 
years gives an annual averago of 268,459 
persons, being not very far short of the 
whole annual increase of the United 
Kingdom. If this emigration be ana- 
lysed, the results as regards Ireland 
will be much more striking. For, as- 
suming nine-tenths of the emigration 
from Liverpool to be Irish (which is a 
low estimate), and even omitting alto- 
gether, for want of accurate informa- 
tion, those who proceed from the Clyde, 
it will appear that the Irish emigration 
during the last three years has been 
601,448; giving an average of 200,482 
a-year. Now, the increase of population 
in Ireland between 1831 and 1841, as ap- 
pears from the census returns, was 
407,723, in spite of an emigration 
amounting during the same years to 
455,239, thus making the real increase 
to be 862,959, or 86,295 a-year. As- 
suming the increase to have been at the 
same rate since 1841, when the popula- 


tion was returned at 8,175,238, it would 
give for the eight years, to the close of 
1849, 707,480 souls, or 88,435 per an- 
num. The emigration, on the average 
of the last three years, according to this 
estimate, exceeded the increase of the 
population by 123,844 souls per annum. 
At this rate, therefore, the ee 
would be decreased in about eight years 
by emigration alone to the extent of 
1,000,000 souls; and when it is also 
taken into account that the emigration 
comprises a large proportion of those 
who are in the vigour of life, and on 
whom the increase of population mainly 
depends, it may be assumed that its in- 
fluence in checking such increase is even 
greater than the mere figures imply.” 


So far then as the population has 
been decreased by emigration, we can 
have no difliculty at getting at the num- 
bers accurately; but it remains for 
the Census Commissioners to inform 
us what proportion of the people died 
by famine and disease ; when, where, 
and at what ages they ceased to live. 
We are now 296,033 fewer in number 
than we were in 1821, thirty years ago, 
and 1,659,340 less than we were in 
1841. These are the figures which 
the official abstract presents. In every 
county in Ireland, with the exception of 
Dublin, there has been a decrease, while 
the principal cities (Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Galway, 
Carrickfergus) show an increase, rang- 
ing from three to forty-three per cent. ; 
the former occurring in Drogheda, the 
latter in Galway. In the County of 
Mayo the population in 1841 was 
388,887 ; the returns for 1851 make 
the numbers 173,798, being a decrease 
of 30-6 as compared with 1841! In 
Roscommon the falling off has been 
still greater, 31-3 per cent. In Cork 
30-6; and this has all occurred in the 
last five years of the past decade. 
That the calamity fell heaviest on 
those parts of Ireland where the peo- 
ple trusted too much to the potato for 
support, and where there is but little 
prudential restraint observed in con- 
tracting marriage, is abundantly shown 
upon the face of the returns from Mayo, 
Galway, Cork, Clare, Kerry, Limerick, 
Tipperary, and Roscommon. In the 
northern counties, though the decrease 
has been general, yet the inhabitants 
did not suffer from the depopulating 
effects of the famine to anything like 
the same extent as in the southern and 
western provinces, In Leinster and 
Ulster the decrease per cent, between 
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1831 and 1841 is 15,4, and 16; in 
Munster and Connaught 23,8, and 20. 
The comparative safety with which the 
north passed through the ordeal, may 
be accounted for by the superior social 
condition of the people, induced, in an 
agricultural point of view, by the large 
average size of their arable farms, 
proving the greater skill and industry 
of the population, and also by the ex- 
istence of manufactures, whereby re- 
munerative employment is provided 
for both sexes. On the other hand, 
im the remote and backward parts of 
the west and south, the average size 
of the farms is very small, and a large 

roportion of the soil is uncultivated. 
When, therefore, the staple and almost 
exclusive food of the inhabitants came 
under the influence of a destructive 
blight, they were unprepared to meet 
the calamity, had no resource to turn 
to, and decimation of the population 
ensued. Besides they had been going 
on increasing their numbers at a ratio 
which, as compared with their means 
of subsistence, left them in compara- 
tive poverty and distress; and when 
Government relief, as well as private 
charity, ceased to be administered, the 
ruined and broken-hearted peasants 
left their wretched homes in the coun- 
ties to swell the numbers of the ad. 
joining cities and towns. It is no 
proof of the prosperity of the town of 
Galway to have thus added to its 
population 7,422 in ten years; nei- 
ther can the increase which has 
taken place in the cities of Cork, 
Limerick, and Waterford, be looked 
upon as evidence of their commercial 
improvement or prosperity. In the 
counties of Antrim and Down there 
has been a small increase, while Belfast 
reckons 24,352 more people than dwelt 
there in 1841. This increase must be 
attributed to causes very different from 
those which have operated in the 
other cities and towns, for the northern 
capital had resources within itself not 
only to absorb this addition to its num- 
bers, but to provide the means of an 
independent livelihood for the incom- 
ers. In Dublin, both county and city, 
there has been an increase ; in the for- 
mer 22,124, in the latter 7,459; and in 
this combined respect thus present an 
exception to the rest of Ireland. This 
may be reasonably accounted for from 
the fact, that disastrous times reduced 
the incomes of the gentry to such an ex- 
tent as to prevent them residing in their 
country mansions; and being thus com. 


pelled to economise in smaller establish- 
ments, they came to reside in the me- 
tropolis and its county environs. So 
far, then, as regards the enumeration 
of persons, we believe these to be the 
leading features of the census of 1851, 
as expressed in the abstract of the re- 
turns, in figures contained in one sheet 
of paper. They tell us, alas! of a de- 
cline of human life, of which there is 
no such record to be found in the page 
ofhistory. Revolutions, wars, famines, 
plagues, and fires have done their worst 
elsewhere, but where, in so small a geo- 
graphical space,is there to be found 
an example of so vast and so rapid a 
decrease in a population which, at the 
common rate of progress, should have 
now amounted to nearly nine millions ? 
The Census Commissioners of 1851 
have yet much to tell us. -We can 
ascertain, as we have already stated, 
with accuracy, the amount of annual 
emigration ; and so far we shall be en- 
abled to account for a portion of the 
great decrease; but will the authori. 
ties be enabled to show what became 
of the rest of the population ? 

The Commissioners of 1841 felt, that 
in inquiring into the several subjects 
of births, deaths, and marriages, they 
were only giving information from 
sources upon which they could afford 
but a “tolerable approach to accura- 
cy,” and in their Report stated, that 
“whilst the ages of the living were 
those of the whole community, as enu- 
merated in 1841, the births, marriages, 
and deaths were in various degrees 
short of the total amount of those 
which had occurred during the pre- 
vious ten years, as they had, of course, 
no account of those events in families 
which had left the country, or had 
become extinct from natural causes, 
during that period.” If this difficulty 
existed in 1841, how much more have 
the Census Commissioners of 1851 to 
contend with? But from such ma- 
terials as are before them, we have no 
doubt we shall have all the facts well 
digested. There are other points of 
inquiry, however, which do not pre- 
sent the same obstacles in arriving at the 
truth, and an opportunity is now pre- 
sented, of collecting a mass of statistics, 
the practical value of which cannot 
be over-estimated. 

The act for taking an account of the 
population of Ireland in 1851, named 
the 31st of March as the day for the 
enumeration, thus decreasing the de- 
cennial period by sixty-eight days, 
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This alteration, which was recommend- 
ed, we believe, by Captain Larcom, 
was also adopted in the Census Act of 
Great Britain. In Ireland it has the 
advantage of securing the enumeration 
of the harvest labourers who yearly 
emigrate to England between the 
months of May and August, and also 
by finding the agricultural portion of 
the population employed in the several 
localities, it ensures their more correct 
topographical distribution. The num- 
ber of harvest labourers who tempo- 
rarily emigrated in 1841, that is pre- 
vious to the 6th of June, amounted only 
to 5,481, a number which had no very 
great disturbing influence in arriving 
at a true estimate of the population. 

~The English act directs the Census 
to be taken by the registrar-general of 
births, deaths, and marriages, subject 
to the supervising authority of the 
Home Secretary. In Ireland the act 
simply requires that the Census shall 
be taken by the police, and that 
the returns shall be reduced into 
order by such persons as the Lord 
Lieutenant should appoint. We un- 
derstand it was originally intended 
that Captain Larcom was to have been 
the chief Commissioner. His health, 
however, having given way under the 


pressure of arduous duties in the Board 
of Public Works, he was reluctantly 
compelled, by his medical advisers, to 


resign the appointment. Upon his 
resignation it was deemed advisable, 
with the view of assimilating the ex- 
ecutive of the Irish Census to that of 
the English, to appoint W. Donnelly, 
usq. LL.D., the registral-general of 
marriages, to the principal Com- 
missionership. With him were associa- 
ted Mr. Wilde as assistant Commission. 
er, and Mr. Singleton as Secretary. 
The public mind was well prepared for 
affording the required information, and 
the press of all political and religious 
persuasions, with one exception, most 
materially aided the authorities in ex- 
plaining, in the clearest possible man- 
ner, the object of the Census. In ad- 
dition to the subjects of former inquiry, 
there was instruction to specify the 
deaf, dumb, and blind. More exact 
information was given as to the mode 
of filling up the formsleftat each house; 
and a kindly appeal was made to the 
country, asking, as a favour, to be sup- 

lied with that which they were en- 
titled by the statute to demand as a 
right. Letters were also addressed to 
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the clergy of every denomination, as 
well as to professional and other classes 
of the community, enlisting their co- 
operation and support. The forms 
supplied to the public institutions re- 
quired more detailed information than 
those issued in any previous Census. 
In fact the greatest possible care ap- 
pears to have been taken to acquire 
the most accurate and minute know- 
ledge of the condition of the country. 
We may here state that the agricultu- 
ral survey of the present year has been 
entrusted tothe present Commissioners, 
and will form, on its completion, a 
volume of its proceedings. The occu- 
pations of the people will be not the 
least important part of the inquiry, 
and we shall, no doubt, have them 
classified in such a way as will enable 
us to ascertain whether there has been 
an increase or decrease in the number 
of our producers, manufacturers, and 
traders, as well as in those occupied in 
professional pursuits, and in the culti- 
vation of the arts and sciences. It has 
occurred to us that a very interesting 
statistic, in reference to occupations, 
would be afforded by an examination 
of the money orders of the Post-oflice, 
which, if we recollect rightly, requires 
the sender of the money to state his 
profession or occupation. It would be 
valuable to ascertain the class of per- 
sons who avail themselves of this 
medium of transmitting money. Under 
the several heads of emigration, rural 
economy, education, and vital statistics, 
there is a wide scope for inquiry ; and 
from the nature of some of the new forms 
which have been issued, we shall be 
supplied with important statistics, par- 
ticularly as regards the extent of our 
shipping trade, foreign and coastwise, 
with interesting details on the number 
of our fishing boats. All these matters 
will form the subject for future exami- 
nation. Our preparatory object has 
been now effected. We have en- 
deavoured to show how the population 
of Ireland has been computed from the 
earliest times, and we have briefly call- 
ed attention to the present inquiry, the 
materials of which, when collected and 
reduced to order, will supply us with 
a knowledge of the condition we were 
in at a very important epoch in our 
history, and show, we trust, by com- 
parison, when ten more years shall have 
rolled over, the great advance which, 
with God's blessing, will be observ- 
able in the prosperity of the country. 














Tue glory of the Crystal Palace has 
passed away, although the sparkling 
dome still glitters in the sunshine, 
and its flags stream gaily in the 
fresh breezes which whisper through 
the surrounding foliage, and the whole 
of the magnificent structure strikes the 
eye of the stranger with wonder and 
awe; yet, to the inhabitants of these 
isles the idea has become so familiar as 
to have lost a portion of its charm, 
and the fickle public, like children 
tired of a new toy, are anxious now to 
pull to pieces the plaything which, a 
short time ago, afforded them so much 
amusement. Such is the evanescent 
nature of human enjoyment; such the 
caprice of the many-headed monster. 
Well, let them settle the question as 
they please ; we care little whether the 
iconoclastic Chief Justice or Lord 
Brougham-arry the day. The sight, 
in all the splendour of its meridian 
glory, was a rare one. There have 
been spectacles, perchance, rendered 
more attractive by the force of historic 
associations, but there never yet was 
one so deeply calculated to strike the 
mind of the spectator with mingled 
emotions of the deepest interest—the 
interest which belongs to the near and 
to the distant, to the past and to the 
present, was concentrated within that 
resplendent dome. There were trophies 
gathered from every nation, trophies 
prouder than any ever won by the 
sword; dusky men, who prayed to 
strange gods in strange countries far 
away, were there with their bales of 
quaint merchandise, smoking the calu- 
met of peace with spruce tradesmen 
from Manchester. There was the blade 
of Damascus frosted with gold, beside 
‘‘the plain useful article” from Shef- 
field. ‘There was sculpture, the bright- 
est beauty of informed life, and near 
the breathing graceful marble the 
printing press and the loom, the tri- 
umphs of art and the nobility of labour, 
the poet's dream of inspiration wrought 
into life, and the result of the swart 
mechanic’s toil, stood there in touching 
contrast. But our readers may ask, 
what has all this to do with the subject 
of our present paper? Patience, and 
they shall know. The attractions of 
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that dome of glory have subsided, the 
pomp and splendid pageant have passed 
from its crystal walls; the beautiful 
spirit of mellow autumn is breathing 
its richness upon woods and fields, and 
the trees that waved in the fulness of 
their summer foliage around the grace- 
ful edifice are dropping now their 
leaves, as if in sympathy with its de- 
parting splendour. 

We, therefore, in this pleasant time 
of year, when the world puts on her 
autumn glory, when sunshine and sha- 
dow, like the joy and sorrow of human 
life, fleet in succession over the fields 
—we, the Dustin Untversiry Maca- 
ZINE, raise for the world an Exursr- 
Trion of our own. In the airy halls 
of our realms of thought, the mind 
may wander fancy free: though our 
long fagades and spacious galleries glit- 
ter not with precious gems, nor flaunt 
with tapestry or cloth of gold, we have 
yet attractions which will interest the 
world when the great palace has, 


** Like an unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Left not a wreck behind,” 


We have fairer gems gathered from all 
quarters of the globe; the intellectual 
treasures of every country of the earth 
are rifled for the entertainment of our 
guests ; and over the whole shines with 
steady, serene, and unfading splendour, 
a light beneath whose lustre even the 
ray of the great Kooh-i-noor must wane 
pale, for it is the light of our NaTionaL 
GENIUS. 

The staple article produced by the 
writers and the manufacturers of fiction, 
for there are two separate and distinct 
classes, is, we think, upon the whole, 
improving. In some respects we can 
scarcely compete with our more bril- 
liant and lively continental neighbours, 
but in others we are vastly superior. 
The old flimsy fabric called the fashion- 
able novel is well nigh worn out. Al 
though it has been supplanted by a 
healthier and more vigorous kind of 
article, it has yet left traces, preju- 
dicial traces, upon the literature of 
England, which are not yet wholly 
effaced. New writers of much native 
genius and inherent power, who have 
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had, it may be, no better opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the man- 
ners and customs of the classes above 
them, still resort to those well-known 
pages as to an encyclopedia, whence 
they may acquire, and having acquired, 
reproduce the necessary information, 
To this we owe the apparition of the 
stock nobleman who may be found lin- 
gering still in the realms of fiction ; 
the card-playing dowager with her 
rouge and diamonds; the aristocratic 
beauty given to flirtation; with other 
like phenomena. We are also, no 
doubt, indebted to it for the names 
which still occasionally meet our eye. 
Why cannot the writers of the middle 
classes, from whose labours the literary 
market is, for the most part, supplied, 
stick to the Smiths, the Browns, and 
the Joneses, with whose melodious pa- 
tronymic their ears are familiar, in- 
stead of trying it on with the Chel- 
lastons, the Havilands, and the De 
Montmorencies, with which they de- 
light to garnish their pages. We 
think, we may be, indeed, heretical in 
our opinions, that Mr. Smith, the opu- 
lent cotton-spinner from Manchester, 
with napkin spread across his “ fair 
round belly,” looks quite as well, lean- 
ing back in his leathern arm.-chair, and 
holding his glass of old crusted port 
between his eye and the sun, as young 
Lord De Courcy, of the Guards, caper. 
ing about at Almacks, to the Post- 
Horn Gallope, in waxy moustache, 
white tie, and gold waistcoat. The 
artist may know Smith, and, therefore, 
may be able to present us with a faith- 


ful likeness. He knows nothing of 


De Courcy, except through the me- 
dium of Mrs. Gore, or writers of her 
stamp. ‘The less, therefore, he says 
about him manifestly the better for all 
parties concerned. What we have just 
Rintod at is, beyond all question, a 
source of faults which are still discern- 
ible in our fictions of the day. If we 
turn to our continental neighbours, we 
have defects of another kind, which, 
if not equally unpalatable to the great 
mass of the reading public, are quite 
as much so to any reader of taste and 
refinement, What must ever render 
the German school of romances un- 
popular in these countries, is their ex- 
treme tendency to periphrasis, which 


is too often conveyed in long detached 
sentences, the meaning of which fre- 
quently cannot be got at until we reach 
the final word. There is but little 
development of the world or of human 
nature ever visible in their pages, which 
smell so strongly of the lamp, and are 
evidently the production of retired 
and secluded men, whose wont it is 
to compose a novel upon the inspira- 
tion supplied by the tobacco pipe, hav- 
ing crammed for the occasion, we don’t 
mean the pipe, but their own heads, 
with a sufficient stock of marketable 
ideas. If we turn to the French, how- 
ever objectionable many of their ro- 
mances may be in point of moral or of 
taste, they have at least one decided 
advantage over those of their contem- 
poraries, in being generally the com- 
position of men of the world, who, 
mixing largely in society, have thereby 
acquired that keen insight into the 
human heart, that penetration and 
knowledge of the springs of human 
nature, which can alone qualify any 
writer to be eminently successful in 
the field of fiction. But we must open 
up our wares for public inspection 
without further preface. Places aux 
dames! the lady shall lead the van. 
When we first glanced at the title- 
page of these volumes,* we took it for 
granted that the story contained with- 
in their pages bore direct reference to 
the great question which at the time of 
their appearance was agitating the 
public mind; and we anticipated some 
new and startling illustration of the 
power of priestcraft, applied to a sen- 
sitive and shrinking nature, for the 
purpose of extorting some great con- 
cession, likely to be beneficial to the 
interests of the Holy Mother Church, 
the scene being laid in our own times, 
But upon scanning the contents of the 
book, we discovered that, in some degree 
at least, our impression was erroneous, 
for that the story we are now about 
to bring before the notice of our read- 
ers was in point of fact an historical 
romance, founded upon a period of our 
history which is fraught with the deep- 
est interest, and that it illustrated the 
career of one of the most daring and 
ambitious spirits that ever exercised 
an influence over the fortunes of Eng- 
land. Nor, although seven centuries 


* «The Lady and the Priest ; an Historical Romauece.” By Mrs. Maberly. In 


three yolumes. London: Colburn and Co. 


1851. 
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have passed away since those strange 
and eventful times, is this story with- 
out a moral, which may be applied 
with irresistible force to recent trans- 
actions. In sketching the career of 
Thomas a Becket, in describing the 
upward course of that unscrupulous 
and daring adventurer, much of the 
secret history of the machinations of 
the Church of which he was the osten- 
sible representative in these realms, 
must necessarily be laid before the 
public eye. Truth is stranger than 
fiction; but the fiction which is found- 
ed upon historical truth has not only 
a double charm, but an intrinsic im- 
portance, of which it is impossible to 
overestimate the value. 

The career of the ambitious church- 
man is interwoven, however, with 
that of a being of a far different nature. 
The story of the sorrows of the Fair 
Rosamond, over whose short life Becket 
exercised so important an influence, 
forms an interesting contrast. The 
two pictures hang side by side in the 
dim old gallery of past traditions. 


Here they are, touched by the hand of 


genius, invested once more in the hues 
of life and reality, breathing from the 
canvass, 

The story opens with a picturesque 
deseription of the external aspect and 
social condition of England at that 
period when monachism flourished in 
the country. We learn the startling 
fact that there were, in the twelfth 
century, more than a hundred thou- 
sand human beings immured within 
the walls of convents throughout the 
land. ‘The architectural taste of the 
Normans was everywhere visible in 
the innumerable castles, churches, and 


abbeys; in the immediate vicinity of 


which was to be found the only lux- 
uriantand flourishing cultivation which 
the country had to show. Elsewhere 
ruin and desolation only were yisible, 
whole districts lay uncultivated, farm- 
ming was neglected. The predatory 
incursions of the Welsh tribes, and the 
insatiable avarice of the Church, had 
paralysed the exertions of the labour- 
ing classes ; no man cared to sow that 
which it was only too probable would 
be reaped by some other; industry 
had ceased to exist. The minds of 
men, enslaved by bigotry, could be 
moved by the influence of superstition 
alone. The crusades had drawn away 
the greater number of the principal 
landed proprietors, who abandoned 
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their estates to the mismanagement of 
careless or dishonest agents, having 
previously swept off everything that 
could be turned into money, for the 
purposes of their rash and reckless ex- 
pedition. 

Such was “ merrie England” dur- 
ing the regime of the “ ancient faith.” 
Passing from this sad picture, which 
is drawn with no common power, let 
us turn to the portrait of Thomasa 
Becket, the Prior of the Convent of 
Severnstoke; as he ambles forth on his 
mule upon one of his earlier diplomatic 
errands :— 


** His light and active figure was ad- 
mirably adapted for exercise and toil, 
and he sat his uncouth steed with a 
grace not the less remarkable that his 
great height made it a matter of some 
difficulty. His splendid and well-pro- 
portioned figure was not to be concealed 
by the long robe of brown cloth girded 
round his waist, while the hood, which 
constantly fell back, gave to view a 
countenance not only regularly hand- 
some, but striking and picturesque. 
His forehead was singularly high and 
broad, with masses of rich black hair 
curling closely around it; the crown 
of the head alone being shaven. His 
eyes were very long, large, and dark, 
but always seemed half closed, perhaps 
from the constant habit of looking down- 
wards. It was only in speaking that 
the velvet softness of their eastern hue 
could be perceived; but when excited 
they flashed out with a brilliancy not to 
be surpassed. His nose was high and 
straight, and his mouth and chin well 
cut and defined, and expressive of great 
firmness. The foreign appearance of 
father ‘Thomas might, in some degree, 
be accounted for by the fact of his 
mother having been born in the east, 
but he himself was a native of England. 
Much care was already written upon 
that brow, although the prior was still 
a young man; but ambition is a wear- 
ing passion, and no gown of serge or 
shirt of hair ever covered a breast more 
madly heaving with ambitious hope than 
did that which enveloped the tall and 
supple form of the Prior of Severnstoke. 
None could behold in him the mere 
ordinary mortal, nor could his holy garb 
thoroughly endue him with the meek 
and lowly air befitted to his calling. 

‘* There was in him more of the soldier 
than of the priest, more of the statesman 
than the book-worm ; and perhaps yet 
more than either, of the gay and chival- 
rous character of the Norman knight, 
though tempered down to strict outward 
decorum, for yery careful was the holy fa- 
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ther of his earthly reputation. Through it 
he had attained his present position, but 
he had still much to gain. To rise to 
the highest honours is the natural wish 
of every aspiring nature, the dream of 
every ambitious mind; but with him it 
was more than a desire, more than a 
dream, it was a determination. He felt 
that the destiny of man lies mainly in 
the will of man, and to work out the 
dictates of that resolute will he devoted 
every energy of his soul. His strong 
and comprehensive mind never wavered ; 
he anticipated the success he was re- 
solved to attain, and the confidence this 
sentiment inspired was a first step to- 
wards his end.” 


The career of Becket is traced, step 
by step, from its commencement up to 
the close, with great minuteness. He 
had arisen from the humble grade of a 
benedictine friar to be the prior of a 
monastery of considerable importance. 
While occupying this comparatively 
humble position he took care to recom- 
mend himself to the favourable notice 
of his superiors, by a rigid and scrupu- 
lous attention to the routine of his daily 
duties, and at length acquired such a 
reputation for sanctity, discretion, and 
intelligence, that he was selected as a 
uegotiator to superintend the arrange- 
ment of differences which had broken 
out with the Welsh, and by means of 
which the whole kingdom was at that 
time distracted. The Archbishopric 
of Canterbury was conferred upon him, 
and bya sedulous study of the charac- 
ter of the king, with a complete sub- 
servience to his will upon all occasions, 
he at length obtained so complete a 
mastery over the mind of Henry as to 
become the real ruler of England. The 
danger by which the realm was then 
threatened from the turbulent and am- 
bitious spirit of the Church of Rome 
is thus powerfully described :— 


** At the bottom of the king’s heart 
lay a desire even more ardent than the 
others, namely, in some measure to con- 
trol and humble the power of the 
Church. The task was difficult, to an 
ordinary mind it might seem impossible ; 
but the spirit and determination of the 
king did not quail before the gigantic 
undertaking. The authority of the 
Church was almost unlimited; her riches 
were enormous, and her dependants in- 
numerable. The legate of the Pope 
had, in fact, more power than the king; 
and the sagacity of Henry soon showed 
him that openly to defy a body which 
could answer that defiance by an ap- 
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a to Rome to hurl her thunders at 
is head, was not the way to establish 
his authority. So long as this power of 
appeal existed, and the clergy had their 
separate laws, by which alone they 
would consent to be governed, he felt 
that he was not secure in his own king- 
dom. The abuses of the power of the 
Church had risen to an_ intolerable 
height ; the rapacity of the priests, only 
equalled by their tyranny, was incredi- 
ble; and the darkness of the age en- 
couraged the superstition of the masses, 
aud daily added to the ecclesiastical 
despotism. The people were kept in 
profound ignorance; the nobles were 
too much addicted to pleasure and to 
war to have leisure to learn; therefore, 
the only cultivation of intellect existed 
amongst the priests, which gave them 
complete dominion over the minds of 
men. All this was perfectly understood 
by Henry, whose powerful mind, far in 
advance of the times in which he lived, 
not only discovered the evil, but like- 
wise the remedy. To proceed with 
eaution was his first object; to lead 
where he could not controul, his design. 
It was for this reason he had applied to 
Theobald to send him, from among the 
sons of the Clergy, one in whom he could 
confide, and with whom he could live on 
terms of intimacy ; and it was precisely 
for the contrary reason, to consolidate 
that power which Henry was bent on 
undermining, that the wily churchman 
had chosen the prior of Severnstoke, as 
a man whose great and varied abilities, 
deep subtlety, and daring courage, 
marked him out as a powerful defender 
of his order, and a worthy opponent of 
an intellect so elevated as that with 
which Henry II. was gifted.” 


The hold which this wily minister 
contrived to secure over his master 
was soon employed in furthering to 
the very utmost the designs of the 
Pope; but in carrying out his master’s 
interest, he never, for a single instant, 
appears to have lost sight of his own. 
Pensions, emoluments, and honours of 
all kinds were heaped upon him, until 
he rose at last to a pitch of grandeur 
and magnificence to which royalty it- 
self seemed to hold only a subordinate 
place. Then it was that, backed by 
the authority of the Church, he boldly 
threw of all allegiance to the king. 
Availing himself of the first pretext 
that offered the prospect of an open 
rupture, he defied the royal authority, 
in the very presence of the ministers 
of state, and declared openly that the 
Roman Pontiff was the only king and 
master whose authority he acknow- 
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ledged, or whose will he was disposed 
to obey. 

But Henry II. was not the man to 
be defied with impunity; the gaunt- 
let thus boldly thrown down on the 
part of Rome, was as fearlesly taken 
up; the quarrel became one of life 
and death, and the result is upon 
record as one of the most memorable 
passages in the history of England. In 
a parallel course with the career of 
the wily churchman, runs the simple 
and touching history of the fair Rosa- 
mond, which is narrated with truthful, 
and tender feeling. Over her very 
errors, although no attempt is made to 
conceal them, there is thrown a magic 
charm, which cannot fail to enlist the 
sympathy of all in her sufferings and 
sorrows. ‘T’hose passages which de- 
scribe her agony of mind, while be- 
wildered in the maze of conflicting 
emotions into which her artless and 
trusting nature is led, by the diaboli- 
cal jesuistry of Becket, are the most 
touching and useful in the whole book. 
The contact between the fierce and 
guileless innocence of her nature, and 
the priestly machinations by which 
she is assailed, is finely conceived, and 
artistically worked out. A more ap- 
propriate illustration of the tremen- 
dous power exercised by the Romish 
Church, and so often misapplied to 
base and unworthy purposes, can 
scarcely be adduced, than the hapless, 
helpless struggles of the poor girl, 
against the influence she could not 
resist, but which she had a presenti- 
ment was leading her to her destruc- 
tion. She would prostrate herself in 
prayer before the altar, but she could 
only pray as she had been taught ; and 
what had been her teaching ? not only 
that it was permitted to do evil that 
good might come, but that ifsuch good 
could be turned to the welfare of the 
Church, it was not only pardonable, 
but meritorious, 

But we must hasten towards a con- 
clusion. The incidents narrated in 
these interesting volumes, belonging, 
as they do, to history, are too familiar 
to all our readers to warrant us in 
dwelling upon them at any greater 
length. We have, therefore, endea- 
voured to afford an idea of the work 
rather by adducing specimens, than 
by a minute or elaborate analysis of 
its story; but as our very narrow 
limits have not permitted us to indulge 
our liberality in this regard, and we 
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have been obliged to pass over many 
of the most powerful passages, we 
must only refer the public at large to 
the book itself, and we do so most 
heartily. They will find within its 
ages lessons which, in times like these, 
ave a force which is irresistible and 
convincing. We despise, and hold ut- 
terly at nought, that species of bigotry 
which, by distorting facts, and misin- 
terpreting incidents, would cull from 
the history of the past materials to 
exasperate political animosity, and to 
embitter the present as well as the fu- 
ture. But if it be true that history is 
philosophy teaching by examples, we 
should be wrong to regret such lessons 
of its experience as can neither be 
gainsayed nor denied. Centuries have 
passed away since these events, now 
reproduced on the stage of fiction, 
took place. Has the character of 
Romish pretension altered since those 
troubled days? Has time, the great 
element of change, abated one jot the 
fraudulent subtlety, the persecuting 
spirit, or the domineering aspirations 
of Papal aggression? Alas, no! such 
expectations are visionary and delusive. 
t becomes us, then, to lay such les- 
sons deeply to our hearts; to reflect 
over them in our moments of leisure ; 
and to apply them to the aspect of our 
own times. In this charming and in- 
structive romance we see the impulses 
of an innocent and guileless nature 
withered up and turned to poison by 
the jesuitry of priestcraft; youth and 
happiness destroyed for ever; and a 
helpless human soul counted as nothing, 
when compared with the advancement 
of the ambitious Church. Need we go 
far from home to find another example 
as melancholy and as md. We have 
but to look forth upon our own country 
to see how its social regeneration is 
retarded and paralysed by the same 
baneful and disturbing influences. We 
cannot conclude the subject better than 
in the very remarkable and eloquent 
words of an able contemporary : 


‘* It is important that we should know 
the true character of the antagonist with 
whom we have to deal. The attack upon 
toleration and humanity is no feigned 
one; it is a duel a l’outrance between 
the Roman Catholic priesthood of Ire- 
land and those who would extirpate the 
prejudices which have brought that divi- 
sion of the empire to its present pass. 
The Roman See appears to have aban- 
doned the time-serving potloy 0 which 
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its influence was acquired. Mildly des- 
potic in Paraguay; in Spain armed with 
sword and torch ;—argumentative in 
Northern Germany ; suppliant in Great 
Britain ; the friends and partisans of 
demagogues and agitators in lreland, 
the Roman priests have hitherto been all 
things to all men. For the moment they 
have changed their tactics. ‘hey pro- 
claim in unmeasured terms their preten- 
sions to universal dominion, and will 
tolerate no rival near the throne. It 
remains yet to be seen whether they 
have not committed a capital blunder in 
their own sense, and whether they have 
not done precisely what their most viru- 
lent opponents would have desired. As 
long as they crept stealthily along the 
more secret paths of life, and confined 
their intrigues totampering with women 
and dying men, it was not so easy to 

et a firm hold upon the collars of such 
Prctena adversaries. But now they have 
descended into the arena against grown 
men; with only an insignificant minority 
at their disposal, they have flown in the 
face of a powerful government and a 
powerful press, backed as it is by the 
full weight of public opinion, The rea- 
soning spirit of the age is against them; 
the commercial pursuits of the country, 
the traffic and movement to and fro of 
all men upon the surface of the earth are 
against them.” 


We owe, perhaps, an apology to our 
readers for having thus been betrayed 
into what might with some justice be 
termed a digression. It is not often 
that we mingle among the lighter effu- 
sions of fancy materials for serious and 
sober reflection, but questions are 
raised in this novel of too suggestive a 
nature to admit of their being passed 
over in silence. Having thus discharged 
a graver duty, we shall now resume our 
robe of criticisth. 

The volumes which we now proceed 
to notice,” must be regarded less in the 
light of fiction than as a compendious 
narrative of the events connected with 
those disastrous wars which have from 
time to time occurred in that valuable 
colonial ession where the scene is 
laid. We are not aware to what pre- 
cise extent the author has written trom 
his own personal observation and expe- 
rience, or what opportunities he fea 
been afforded for making himself ac- 
quainted with all the particulars which 


he narrates, but there is an air of re- 
ality about the book which goes far 
to convince us that in many of the 
scenes presented to us with a vividness 
and power of description which can 
searcely be surpassed, the author must 
himself have mingled. The interest of 
the narrative, which is overlaid by bril- 
liant descriptions of scenery, and spi- 
rited representations of Bush warfare, 
is considerably enhanced by its con- 
nexion with the fortunes of a young 
and enterprising colonist, whose name 
supplies the volumes with their title. 
The plot is perfectly simple; nor is it 
encumbered by that variety of charac- 
ters from which the modern novelist 
seems to think his stock materials 
should be taken; therefore we move 
easily onwards, without having our 
attention distracted by episodical 
events, which, in this species of writ- 
ing, seem too often used for no other 
purpose than that of filling up the 
pages. 

The hero of the tale is an enterpris- 
ing Englishman of broken fortunes, 
who prefers trying in emigration the 
chances of retrieving his affairs, to 
leading a life of listless idleness in his 
own country. Difficulties of no ordi- 
nary nature have clouded the outset of 
his career. The patrimony of an an- 
cient line—once considerable—has been 
transmitted to his hands encumbered 
with debts which it is impossible to dis- 
charge withouta sale. A few thousand 
pounds in this way are scraped toge- 
ther, and with this, all that remains to 
him out of the wreck, Everard Tuns- 
tall goes forth to carve his way to in- 
dependence. The recent death of his 
father had deprived him of his only 
surviving relative; there is not there- 
fore much to induce him to remain in 
England, except, indeed, one tie of a 
tender nature, the severance of which 
is the only circumstance which embit- 
ters his departure. In more prospe- 
rous days he had become attached to a 
young lady, the only child ofa military 

entleman of distinguished rank. The 
Conlon’ embarrassment of his affairs 
necessarily forbade their union, and all 
future intercourse was interdicted by 
the lady's father. These are the cir- 
cumstances under which the hero of 


* “Everard Tunstall, a Tale of the Kaffir Wars.” By Thomas Forrester, Au- 
thor of “ Rambles among the Ffields and Ftiords of Norway.” 3 vols. London; 
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the story bids a long farewell to his 
native country, and prepares to seek 
in another land by energetic industry 
to win an independence. He has pro- 
cured letters of recommendation toa Mr. 
Forbes, an eminent Scotch merchant re- 
sident in Cape Town, who becomes pre- 
possessed in his favour, and eventually 
succeeds in procuring him an appoint- 
ment as overseer and manager of the 
farm of a Dutch settler, named Van 
Arnveld, who resides at a considerable 
distance towards the interior. The 
homestead of the Dutchman, to which 
our adventurer soon removes, gives oc- 
casion for one of those picturesque and 
charming descriptions of scenery in 
which these volumes abound. We had 
marked it for extract, but so much 
matter more Worthy, perhaps, of our 
readers’ attention remains for us to 
narrate, that we are reluctantly com- 
elled to refrain, and pass on to sub- 
ects of historical interest. 

The period at which our adventurer 
took up his abode at the farm of Rosen- 
dal, was an eventful one in the fortunes 
of the Cape colony. The Kaffir war, 
which has led to such a waste of blood 
and treasure, was near its commence- 
ment, 

The origin of this protracted and 
sanguinary struggle, its subsequent 
course, and its bearing upon our social 
and commercial relations in the colony, 
are ably and graphically delineated. 
An impression had gained ground, 
which Mr. Forester takes occasion to 
refute, that the colonists had them- 
selves been in some degree to blame; 
that the continuance of these wars was 
mainly owing to their lust for fresh 
territorial acquisition; that they have 
fomented and prolonged them from a 
sordid calculation of the advantages 
accruing to themselves from the pe- 
cuniary outlay necessary to carry them 
to a successful termination. But we 
fully agree with the author, that the 
enormous losses to which most of the 
settlers have thereby been exposed, 
the stagnation of trade consequent on 
such continued disturbances, are a 
refutation which should conyince any 
reasonable man that such an impu- 
tation cannot be sustained. The Dutch 
Africanders having transferred their 
allegiance to the English government, 
demanded, as an equivalent, protection 
from the predatory incursions of the 
native tribes, to which they had ren- 
dered themselves more exposed by the 
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disbanding of the corps of Burgher 
militia, originally organised for defence 
of the frontier. The attacks of the 
Kaflir tribes, in some degree, owe their 
origin to the fact of their expulsion 
from a district of country called the 
Zureburg, formerly occupied by a 
people called the Goraqua Hottentots, 
as well as to the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. ‘ Thou shalt want ere I 
want,” was the motto of some of the 
old border clans. And the Kaflirs 
doubtless see no reason why they should 
not help themselves from the fat sheep 
and oxen of the neighbouring colonists 
whenever they feel a desire for beef 
and mutton. It is also the opinion of 
the author of these volumes that the 
whole dispute has mainly arisen in con- 
sequence of the extension of our fron- 
tier. Its former boundary having been 
found untenable, recent aggressions 
have stretched it as far as the Keis- 
kanma, the Buffalo, and the Kye 
rivers; a line which can only be de- 
fended and maintained by giving the 
colonists a power of self-government, 
that must lead to the organisation of 
such a colonial force as will be ade- 
quate for their protection. But a truce 
to digression; we must resume the 
thread of our narrative. The time 
selected for the ‘‘ res geste,” is about 
the period of the wars of 1834 and 
1835, in which Hintza, the great chief 
of the Amakosa tribes, was slain; our 
adventurer had not long taken up his 
residence at the farm of Rosendal be- 
fore he became aware that a formida- 
ble movement was on foot among the 
native tribes. An excursion which he 
makes into the heart of Kaffirland 
gives him an opportunity of observing 
their manners and customs, and becom- 
ing acquainted with the sources of 
their discontent. We must not allow 
ourselves to deviate too much into the 
details of the story, which are full of 
the deepest interest to all who wish to 
make themselves familiar with the 
colonial annals of this portion of our 
possessions ; for them we can only refer 
our readers to the work itself, which 
is well worthy of a careful and atten. 
tive perusal. We must hasten onwards; 
the cloud of warfare which was lower- 
ing in the horizon soon burst into fear- 
ful violence. The first frontier attack 
of the Kaffirs was made on the thriving 
farm-house where the hero of the stor 

had located himself; timely intelli- 
gence had been, however, conveyed so 
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as to enable the inmates to make some 
preparations for their defence, which 
were hardly completed before the at- 
tack commenced ; but we must allow 
the author to narrate, in his own 
words, this scene, which is one of the 
most powerfully described in the whole 
compass of the story :— 


“His patience was beginning to fail 
when he observed two dark figures issue 
from the thickets which surrounded the 
extremity of the range of buildings, and 
creep stealthily towards the kraals; 
they examined the fence for some dis- 
tance along the front. There was no 
doubt of their being scouts sent forward 
to reconnoitre. The Dutch carpenter's 
musket was levelled, but Van Arnveld 
thrust it aside. The scouts returned 
more hastily, apparently satisfied that 
the cattle were unguarded. In a few 
minutes the whole body of Kaffirs came 
rushing by the lurking-place, and ex- 
tending themselves along the fence in 
front of the kraals, began hacking it 
with the blades of their assegais. Not 
till then did Van Arnveld and his party 
=~ their fire. It told sharply, for the 

istance was short, and the Kaflirs were 
closely huddled together. They were 
thrown into confusion; part retreated 
towards the wood, the rest, aware that 
the fire came from that quarter, rushed 
forward ; the report of Van Arnveld’s 
guns was a signal for a general dis- 
charge from the garrison at the house, 
It met the advancing party with what 
effect Tunstal could not be certain, but 
there were shrieks and cries, and the 
whole body rushed back by the way 
they came, followed by shots from the 
Englishman's second barrel. bs 
The discomfiture for the time was com- 
—_ How many had fallen could not 
e ascertained ; again all was quiet. 
Both garrisons stood to their arms, ex- 
ee that one or other of them would 
e the object of attack if the Kaffirs had 
the boldness to renew it. They were 
mistaken. To force the kraals and 
drive off the cattle was still their mark. 
But they had learned to be cautious ; 
they would try the fence at the rear. 
If they could once come upon a gap, the 
Kaffirs were adepts in clearing the 
kraals and goading the oxen forward, 
and they would soon have them out of 
the reach of effectual pursuit. The 
chances were in their favour, for they 
made their approach silently and steal- 
thily, and the point for making the at- 
tempt was well chosen. Part of the 
band had already established themselves 
in the rear of the fence, when Van 
Arnveld’s quick eye discovered others 
crossing the rising ground at the back 


of the kraals,and detected the mancuvre. 
There was just light enough to see their 
outline at the edge of the ridge against 
the sky. A volley from the post brought 
down two of the party. It was instantly 
followed by a dropping fire from the 
garrison of the house, while the whole 
body of savages, scrambling up the 
bank, successively exposed themselves 
as they disappeared behind the ridge. 
Discomfited in two attempts the Kaftirs 
now held council; they had received 
unexpected checks and had been severely 
handled, but they were not disheartened ; 
they had been able to ascertain that the 
prize was worth fighting for. ‘That they 
must get rid of the defenders first and 
then the prey would be theirs. cars 
And now the whole body of the Kaftfirs 
advanced openly, with loud cries and 
imprecations, to the agsault of Van 
Arnveld’s post, pouring a flight of assec- 
gais, and firing such muskets as they 
possessed at every point iu the building 
which seemed to offer a chance of being 
penetrated. The Africander had ex- 
pected the movement and was prepared 
for it. He ordered his party to fire in- 
dependently, singling out the boldest of 
the company, but reserving their fire 
until they had come near to the post, 
and reloading as fast as they could. Then 
many of the most forward were picked 
off, while Tunstall, perceiving that the 
post was attacked, and taking his aim 
from the flash of the guns, directed a 
galling fire against the ranks of the as- 
sailants. But the range was long, and 
except from the rifles and roers, few 
shots told. The Kaffirs bore themselves 
bravely, charging up to the aperture of 
the building with loud cries to the garri- 
son to come out, but they only exposed 
themselves to be slaughtered. Of what 
avail were assegais or even musket 
shots against stone walls, and doors 
and windows strongly barricaded.” 


The attack thus graphically describ- 
ed proved but the commencement of a 
series of hostilities on the part of the 
Kaflir tribes, which were not termi- 
nated without much effusion of blood. 
The blooming fields of Rosendal were 
laid waste ; the house became a black- 
ened ruin ; the former proprietor en- 
rolled himself in the corps of his coun- 
trymen, and Everard proceeded to 
offer his services to the officer in com- 
mand of the English troops. They 
were at once gladly accepted. After 
some campaigning, in which he greatly 
distinguished himself, he was promoted 
to the command of a company of native 
troops, and took an active part in the 
subsequent proceedings. In one of 
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the chance encounters with the Kaf. 
firs, which were of almost daily occur- 
rence, the party of which he had the 
direction chanced to come to the re- 
lief of an English officer, who being 
in command of a detachment escorting 
a convoy, had been attacked by a horde 
of these savages, and was in a position 
of imminent peril. The surprise of our 
adventurer was great, at finding that he 
whom he had thus rescued was Colonel 
Hamilton, the father of the young lady 
to whom he was attached. ‘The Colonel 
was on his way to join his regiment in 
India, had touched at the Cape, and, 
whilst there, hearing of the disturb- 
ances which convulsed the country, 
had volunteered his services. 

Thus the lovers were once more 
brought in contact; and the conduct 
of Everard in the ensuing campaign 
recommended him so strongly to the 
favourable notice of the commander of 
the forces, that he was promoted to 
the rank of an unattached captain ; 
and having received from England a 
surplus realised from the sale of his 
patrimony sufficient for the purpose, 
he became the purchaser from Arn- 
veld of the house and farm of Rosen- 
dal. His circumstances being thus 


materially improved, the objections of 


Colonel Hamilton to the contemplated 
marriage “soon disappeared ; and our 
hero, happy in the possession of his be- 
loved Julia, turned his sword into a 
ploughshare, and rapidly rose to be 
one of the wealthiest and most thriving 
colonists of the whole settlement. 

Having thus cast a glance, neces- 
sarily a rapid one, at the principal in- 
cidents of this story, it only remains 
for us to recommend the author and 
his book to the favourable attention 
of the public. We do so most sin- 
cerely ; for it is seldom we have read 
a work which has given us so much 
pleasure, as well as information upon a 
subject of such importance. We had 
marked many more passages for ex- 
traction, but a glance at the ground 
over which we had travelled, as well 
as that which still lies before us, warns 
us to bring our notice to a conclusion. 
We cannot, however, finish without 
indulging ‘our readers with one short 
passage descriptive of the great Kaflir 
chieftain :— 


** On the morrow the party swept ra- 
pidly over the fine’country lying between 
the Kye and the Bashee, and dashing 
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up to the kraal, at which Hintza had 
taken up his temporary residence, our 
adventurer found himself at last, after 
his long travels, on the utmost verge of 
the country of the Amakosa, and in the 
presence of its paramount chief. The 
ae appearance of Hintza did not 
velie the anticipations which Tunstall 
had formed of the ruler of thirty thou- 
sand souls, his own immediate subjects, 
and the suzeraine of all the chiefs of the 
Amakosa tribes. Hintza was at this 
time about forty-five years of age; in 
a ype upwards of six feet high, ro- 
ust and stout. His crimp hair was 
without ornament, and he wore whis- 
kers and a short beard; his nose was 
low and aquiline; his lips prominent 
and large. His manner was dignified 
at least to the full extent of his preten- 
sions; but he could not look any one 
steadily in the face; and altogether he 
had a most sinister expression of coun- 
tenance, There was a lurking devil in 
his eye, which, added to the extreme 
darkness of his skin, unusual in a Kaf- 
fir, would have justified for him the 
title applied to another African king, of 
the ‘‘Great Black One.” His ample 
kaross was of beautiful leopard’s skin ; 
and buskins of untanned hide covered 
his feet. His ornaments were, a brass 
belt round his waist, brass armlets, an 
ivory ring above one elbow, and red and 
white beads round his neck, and in one 
of his ears; he carried a sambok, or 
slip of buffalo-hide, in his hand.” 


From the Cape of Good Hope, its 
tribes, and their sanguinary encoun- 
ters, we retrace our steps to a country 
nearer home, which, basking, as it is, in 
the full sunshine of peace and civilisa- 
tion, is not without black spots looming 
on its horizon. 

In England the social condition of 
the labouring classes is beyond all 
doubt the great question of the day, 
and it is not until lately that its vast 
importance has been fully appreciated. 
In a world teeming with misery, the 
sufferings and privations of those sec- 
tions of our fellow creat=res, whom the 
accidents of our complicated civilisa- 
tion crush into the dust, must always 
in some degree exist. They can, how- 
ever, be materially alleviated, if not al- 
together diminished. The sympathy 
of those in whose hands lies the remedy 
has been at last awakened; much re- 
mains to be done, and statesmen are 
now fully alive to the imperative ne- 
cessity of setting about the good work 
in earnest. But it is to a very differ- 
ent order of men that the praise is due 
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of having aroused publicattention upon 
this all-important aubject. The van in 
the great work of social regeneration has 
been led by the writers of the present 
time. The genius of Charles Dickens 
was the first that attempted to grapple 
with the subject, and lay plain and 
open before all beholders the extended 
wretchedness, the sore evils, which lie 
festering ever around the haunts of the 
most refined luxury and civilisation. 
The example set by him has not been 
in vain. Many of our literary fellow- 
labourers have followed in the same 
track ; and in the volumes now before 
us* we recognise with pleasure a fresh 
aspirant for honours in the noblest 
field where fame can be won. It 
would scarcely be doing justice to 
these interesting volumes to try them 
by the rules of ordinary criticism, for 
they have an aim and object far higher 
than lies within the scope of every-day 
fiction ; and the reader who takes them 
up to while away the tedium ofan idle 
hour, if he be capable of thought at 
all, will find shendent matter for grave 
and serious reflection, 

The topics treated of are of no com- 
mon interest; and the startling facts 
which are disclosed do not admit of any 
doubt, for they have been embodied in 
Parliamentary reports: but we shall 
allow the author to introduce the sub- 
ject in his own words. 


“ Within a few weeks one fearful trade 
has exacted a sacrifice of nearly a hun- 
dred lives, snatched from the world in 
the flush and pride of manhood, unsum- 
moned and unprepared, in the depths 
of the earth, where her treasures are hid 
like a wise man’s thoughts, the hardy 
and intrepid miner every day finds a 
grave. Here there must be something 
radically wrong—something human in- 
genuily may not be able to counteract, 
but which at least should command at- 
tention. Let us dive for a moment into 
those gloomy underground fields, those 
regions of eternal night, and see their 
undaunted reaper at his dread husban- 
dry. Ina work claiming the companion- 
ship of light hours it can be but a rapid 
glance, but perhaps some may rise from 
it with hearts enlarged, kinder, and 
better. 

“And as we pass through the noble 
streets of the metropolis, exulting at the 
opulence of its merchants, the grandeur 
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of its public buildings, and the historic 
renown of its name, it were well to think 
of the misery and wretchedness that. pine 
and pant in unknown back passages, 
accessible only through door-like courts, 
gaping into the main thoroughfares for 
reath. Where is the political Hercules 
who will undertake to cleanse such Au- 
on stables? Where the Appian con- 
uit that will form a healing and purify- 
ing stream through their rocking cellars? 
Long observation of the moral and so- 
cial condition of the poorer classes has 
convinced me that it is not by measures 
of physical amelioration alone, be they 
ever so comprehensive, that the State 
can afford them effectual and permanent 
succour. It is necessary not only to 
ameliorate but to elevate; not only to 
relieve but to instruct. The mind re- 
coils from the contemplation of that 
mass of dense and stolid ignorance which 
lies in all its awful breadth and naked- 
ness festering at our doors. And surely 
there is no Dives so selfish as to with- 
hold, in the midst of his own abundance, 
those frugal crumbs it so earnestly 
yearns to devour. Education is the 
indly nurture by which its sores may 
be healed, its emaciated frame raised up, 
its strength, its moral health, restored. 
Then we shall no longer find that the 
humble children of labour live in an at- 
mosphere poisoned by vice, nor will they 
be left to flounder in a slough of despond, 
having their very ‘household words ” 
contaminated by foul associations. . 
It only remains to say that the Times, 
some three months ago, pointed to the 
present condition of the mining popula- 
tion, touched upon in these volumes, as 
abounding in points sufficiently avail- 
able for the purposes of fiction. ‘The 
Daughter of Night’ was then nearly 
completed, though, from unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, the publication has been 
delayed; and, with this introduction, I 
must leave her to relate her own 
story.” 


Such is the author's praiseworthy 
design. The field of fiction upon which 
he has thus entered is one requiring no 
ordinary qualifications for its successful 
cultivation. The subject is a vast and 
interesting one, and the theme is equal 
to the subject ; but we must proceed 
to lay before our readers as accurate 
an analysis of the incidents of the story 
as our space will admit. 

The heroine of the tale is a trapper 
or labourer in a coal mine. The func. 


* “The Daughter of Night; a Story of the Present Time.” By S. W. Fullom, 
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tion of her office is a peculiar one, 
which, as some of our readers may not 
be initiated in such sibterranean mys- 
teries, we may as well, en passant, ex- 
lain. The important duty of regu- 
ating the ventilation of the mine is 
her principal task. This process begins 
at the shaft, which is divided into two 
compartments, each having an inner 
partition for the passage of air. These 
are called the diving brattice and the 
drawing brattice. Through the former 
the air descends, passing through the 
main passage to the workings. The 
workings branch off from the gate road 
through low, narrow corridors, which 
open into gloomy excavations called 
boards, the coal of which has been 
previously exhausted. At the entrance 
to each board is a trap door, which 
being kept constantly shut by the trap- 
per, except when a train of waggons 
passes through, forces the fresh air up 
the intervening passage into the next 
excavation. The ventilating draught 
thus traversing all the workings, comes 
round through another series of traps 
to the shaft, where, impelled upwards 
by the drawing brattice, it affords room 
for a fresh rush through the driving. 
The coal mine where the heroine of the 
story is thus humbly employed, belongs 
to a Mr. Belwood. We have not time 
to sketch his character, nor indeed is 
there much occasion we should, for it 
will be sufficiently developed by the 
incidents which follow. 

An explosion takes place in the mine, 
which nearly destroys the unfortunate 
trapper. She is taken up in a state of 
complete insensibility, and conveyed to 
the house of her master. Her stay there 
is, however, of short duration. By 
mere accident she is entrusted by one of 
the ladies of the house (who had been 
imprudent enough to contract a private 
marriage) in a matter requiring the 
utmost courage as well as discretion. 
In her management of it both these 
qualities are tested to the utmost, and 
stand the test. From the Belwood 
family Millicent passes into the hands 
of a worthy physician, who places her 
under the care of a very amiable and 
exemplary old lady—a certain Mrs. 
Grantley—who educates and brings up 
the orphan with the most tender and 
affectionate regard ; for all which she 
is amply repaid by the grateful devo- 
tion of her protege. Upon two occa- 
sions she has given proofs so satisfac- 
tory and convincing, not only of her 
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devoted affection, but of her high and 
noble spirit, that Mrs. Grantley even- 
tually adopts her as her own daughter, 
and from a life whose early days were 
clouded by misery and sorrow, she 
passes into comfort and prospective 
opulence. Mingling in the society to 
which her adopted mother has intro- 
duced her, the extreme beauty of Mil. 
licent soon attracts a host of admirers, 
of which two seem in every way worthy 
of her regard. The one preferred by 
her happens to be a near relative of 
her kind protector. He has, of course, 
been made acquainted with her early 
history, which would have been sufli- 
cient to deter many a man of his high 
rank and pre.umptive fortune from the 
contemplation of a union with one 
whose birth was so obscure and doubt- 
ful. Although such considerations 
have no weight with the ardent lover, 
they have with his father, a very aris- 
tocratic and testy old gentleman, who 
threatens to disinherit his son unless 
he abandons the idea. His apprehen- 
sions are soon removed by the admir- 
able conduct of the young lady, for 
upon the discovery that her lover's 
marriage with her will lead to circum- 
stances bearing so disadvantageously 
upon his future fortunes, at once puts 
an end to the affair, with a self-denying 
heroism worthy of the highest praise. 
A sudden and sad reverse takes place 
in her career, hitherto so prosperous 
and happy. Millicent’s protectress, 
Mrs. Grantley, is seized with an alarm. 
ing illness, and while the pen is in her 
hand, with which she is about to exe- 
cute a will leaving the entire of her 
property to her adopted daughter, she 
expires before the signature is com- 
pleted ; and by this unlucky stroke of 
fortune Millicent falls at once into an 
abyss of dark and gloomy penury, ap- 
parently as entire and as hopeless as 
that from which she had previously 
emerged. She finds among some humble 
Spitalfield weavers a refuge and a home. 
This transition affords our author an. 
other opportunity of laying before the 
public some of those sad scenes of mi- 
sery and wretchedness which in the 
crowded lanes and alleys of the great 
metropolis are so fearfully frequent. 
While Millicent is a denizen of this 
humble abode, surrounded by the most 
squalil poverty, sharing the crust of 
the Spitalfields weaver, and endeavour- 
ing to contribute to the common sup- 
portof the family by her own exertions, 
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a fearful visitant appears in the shape 
of the Cholera. Sad ravages are made 
among the miserable family. Sur- 
rounded by hunger, despair, and death, 
the spirit of the dauntless girl never 
faulters. 

Mr. Vavasour, one of the lovers who 
in the brief sunshine of her prosperity 
sought her hand, and won the love of 
her innocent heart, by some accident 
has discovered her retreat, and makes 
his appearance in the lowly dwelling— 
not, indeed, to renew the honourable 
overtures which he had formerly made, 
but for the purpose of endeavouring to 
wring from her in poverty the priceless 
gem which in the days of wealth and 
prosperity he had solicited in vain. 
He is repulsed with contempt; and the 
sufferings of Millicent seem but to 
deepen in intensity, when relief comes 
in the shape of a tried and trusty fe- 
male friend, who had married fortu- 
nately and happily, and who removes 
Millicent from this sink of desolation 
and misery to her own comfortable 
home. There in peace and quiet she 
soonrecovers her wonted spirits; bloom 
returns once more to the cheek which 
had been wasted by famine. Clothed 
in her former loveliness, she meets 
again her other admirer, Lord Chil- 
dars ; and the strange, eventful history, 
which had so many alternations of good 
and evil fortune, terminates in pros- 
perity and peace. 

In detailing the principal incidents 
of our heroine’s career, we have pur- 
posely omitted, in order to simplify 
the narrative, allusion to another set of 
characters, who occupy but a subordi- 
nate position in the story, and have 
little or no influence upon the deve- 
lopment of the plot. There is the old 
story of trusting and gentle innocence 
betrayed by deliberate and profligate 
villany, finely illustrated by the history 
of the unfortunate Helen Belwood and 
her unprincipled cousin. There are 
the housebreakers, “« Spanish Bill” and 
** Black Jem,” all of them pourtrayed 
by a pencil of singular power and vivid- 
ness; and we could select a hundred 
en which display a command of 

nguage and a power of description, 
which, if the author of these remark. 
able volumes be permitted to cultivate, 
may raise him to a place among the 
foremost writers of his day. It is ve 
seldom we have met with a work whic 
conveys to us the impression of such 
exuberance and felicity of diction on 
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the part of its writer; if anything 
there is positively too much. Words 
and images are heaped up with as- 
tonishing profusion; and the fault of 


_ the book is of a kind which seems to 


indicate that the peculiar turn of the 
author’s mind would lead him in the 
direction of redundancy. The flow of 
the narrative is too rapid; the inci- 
dents follow each other in a succession 
too quick and too striking; thus the 
reader’s mind is scarcely allowed sufti- 
cient time for pause or reflection. We 
hurry on with an interest almost breath- 
less, nor is it until we have turned over 
the last page that we can spare leisure 
to look back and contemplate the 
ground over which we have travelled, 
or analyse the source of the sensations 
we have experienced. It is by no 
means easy, where the narrative is so 
closely woven and matted together, 
to select such detached specimens as 
would enable our readers to form a 
tolerable opinion as to the merits of 
the performance ; but we cannot dis- 
miss the “ Daughter of Night” from 
our critical tribunal without one or 
two extracts, which we trust will be a 
sufficient specimen by way of proof 
that our praise has not been exagge- 
rated :— 


‘There was one mourner in an ob- 
scure corner of the little gallery, screened 
from view by a curtain, who overlooked 
all. None had seen her enter, and her 
presence was unsuspected; but who 
there could mourn for the lost friend as 
she could? She tried to join in the ser- 
vice, but both voice and heart, paralysed 
by grief, and possessed, wholly by the 
one terrible idea, refused. Yet her ear 
caught faintly the sublime words of the 
funeral psalm, read by Mr. Alderson in 
deep and solemn tones :— 

*** Lord, let me know mine end and 
the number of my days, that I may be 
certified how long I have to live. 

*** Behold, thou hast made my days 
as it were a span long, and mine age is 
even as nothing in respect of thee: and 
verily every man living is altogether 
vanity ! 

*** And now, Lord, what is my hope? 
Truly my hope is even in thee !’ 

* At length the door of the vault 
was opened, and the corpse was borne, 
amidst breathless silence, to its last 
resting-place. Millicent could watch 
no longer, and burying her face in her 
hands, she wept unrestrained. 

**It was some time before she looked 
up, then glancing round, she perceived 
the church was empty, and she hurried 
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down to the nave, hoping to get out 
unobserved by Mr. Alderson; but on 
reaching it she found the door locked. 
Could it be that Mr. Alderson and the 
clerk had left the church? She flew to 
the vestry, and her fears were confirmed. 
It was closed. 

“The prospect of remaining all night 
in the church, after a scene so harrowing 
to her feelings, for a moment confounded 
her; but endued with strong natural 
courage, developed by the bitter and 
cruel experiences of her sad childhood, 
she quickly rallied, repelling the super- 
stitious terrors which the growing shades 
of evening gathered quickly around. In 
vain, however, she knocked against the 
massive pannels of the door, hoping to 
attract the attention of any chance loi- 
terer; in vain paced the gloomy aisles, 
measuring with eager eye the mullioned 
panes of the old Gothic windows. Night 
and darkness came on, and she aban- 
doned all hope of escape. 

‘* She sat down on the steps of the com- 
munion table, as if no evil or malignant 
influence could approach so hallowed a 
spot; yet dread thoughts of her situa- 
tion, of the green graves without, and 
the mouldering dead beneath, of wan- 
dering angels, invisible spirits, and 
mysterious intelligences, which might 
hover in adoration around the sacred 
table, still made her fearful and appre- 
hensive. She thought of the two cheru- 
bim of the Hebrew ark, with their gilded 
wings extended above, till in a nervous 
panic she looked up, trembling, almost 
expecting to behold their colossal figures. 
Then her shrinking eye, restless as her 
fears, glanced timidly at the pulpit, 
which loomed through deep shadows in 
dim and imperfect outline, like, some 
allegory of ancient Egypt, shrouded in 
the mists of timé. And, by and by, the 
iron voice of the old clock told twelve. 

“Twelve! The last stroke, height- 
ened by silence, vibrated through arch 
and aisle with terrific distinctness, 
awakening an echo in every quarter. 
At the same moment, a gleam of moon- 
light, dimmed by the richly-coloured 
panes, peered faintly through the chan- 
cel window, marking the wall with a 
mystic streak, which, as it issued fur- 
ther, disclosed the effigy of a knight of 
old, standing up erect in his marble 
shroud, as if to watch over bones crumb- 
ling into dust. Then it rose to the 
scroll overhead which recorded his deeds 
and virtues, traced by a surer hand, and 
in characters far different, on the impe- 
rishable tablet of the Angel of Life. 
And thence the moonbeam crept on to 
an old eross, and there it seemed to rest. 

. . But as night wore on, her cou- 
rage revived. Faith, confidence in the 
presence and mercy of Providence, early 
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habits of self-possession and self-con- 
trol, reassured and inspired her, and at 
last she slept as calmly on those cold steps 
as on a bed of down. Light stream- 
ing over the communion table broke 
her slumbers, and rising, she offered up 
her morning devotions with a thankful 
though sorrowful heart, but not doubt- 
ing that great as might be the trials 
and struggles she was about to encoun- 
ter, the beneficent power by which she 
had hitherto been upheld in the darkest 
hours, would still watch, compassionate, 
and protect her. 

“* Such was the assurance with which 
she prepared to engage in the great 
business and battle of life.” 


Such is a tolerable specimen of some 
of those powerful passages in which 
these interesting volumes abound. We 
could select many such had we that 
expansive power over our limits which 
we would desire. Before, however, 
we pass on, we must indulge our read- 
ers with one other extract which pour- 
trays, in powerful and vivid colours, 
the explosion in the coal mine :— 


‘* Gradually she became sensible of an 
oppressive closeness in the air, rendering 
it difficult to respire. A strange sul- 
phurous smell began to rise, penetrating 
to her chest, and exciting a feeling of 
nausea, intense and overpowering. What 
could it be? Her instinctive apprehen- 
sion that some catastrophe was at hand 
grew stronger, became, in fact, irrepres- 
sible. Breathless, racked with suspense, 
she listened for the word to leave the 
pit, but in vain, though assured, from 
the departure of all the holers, that it 
must be past the regular time. 

‘* What was to be done? To remain 
longer was impossible, and she deter- 
mined, at risk of dismissal, to make the 
best of her way to the shaft. Opening 
the trap, she entered the passage, which, 
being between two exhausted boards, 
was so low and narrow that she was 
obliged to move along on her knees. It 
was also much darker—that is, thou 
accustomed to see objects in the dea 
and now, stooping down, she could not 
distinguish the rails in the tramway. 
Added to this, the poisonous odour be- 
came more virulent, the heat and dense 
air more oppressive; and she was yet 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the gate 
roador main thoroughfare, itself a milein 
length. As she moved along, a lassitude 
seized her limbs, an unnatural drowsi- 
ness, which she could not shake off, 
weighed down and closed her eyes, and 
she began to feel a sort of reckless in- 
difference to anything that might hap- 
pen. By a great effort she aroused 
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herself; recovering that precious in- 
stinct which urges the most desperate 
to prize and cling to life, even when it 
would seem to possess no value; then, 
mustering all her energy, she pushed 
forwards, passing the several deserted 
workings and through as many doors, 
imprudently forsaken by their attendant 
trappers, while some were left open as 
if abandoned in haste. She was now in 
the last passage opening into the prin- 
cipal headway, and, from a rushing 
sound of water streaming down the 
black walls into a drain, knew she must 
be near the first trap. With outstretched 
hands she moved on, bruising her knees 
on splinters of coal, spillage from the 
day’s trains, and often grazing her head 
against the timber-work above, support- 
ing the mountain roof, But now the 
trap was reached, and, raising the click, 
she drew it open, when a terrific crash, 
a loud, roaring, tremendous thunder- 
clap, starting and expanding a myriad 
echoes, drove through the mine, shooting 
her headlong into the gate-road stunned 
and breathless. For a moment she lay 
pereeny stupefied, but then sprang up 

ully recollecting her situation. She 
had been thrown against a dead gap or 
line of deserted workings, where the 
seam of coal being exhausted the props 
which sustain the roof had been removed, 
and vast masses of earth, rock, and 
waste mineral, pressed by the enormous 
overweight, had fallen in, forming crude 
and fantastic heaps, with continual in- 
terstices, which realised the confusion 
of chaos. She knew that these Pando- 
rian recesses generate the baneful stythe 
or choke damp always following close 
on explosions, which, rolling forth like 
a fog, carries death to the remotest 
nooks, and she instantly resumed her 
flight.” 


Near the village of Westwood, in 
one of the midland counties of England, 
embosomed in green woods, and sur- 
rounded by gardens and orchards, stood 
the ancient manor-house of Dene, where 
resided the lady from whose name the 
story we next notice derives its title.* 
When we are introduced to her, she is 
wearing away in tranquil seclusion the 
evening of a life, the earlier years of 
which had been clouded by suffering 
and sorrow. Of these the lingering 
traces are still visible on her counte- 
nance. Her matronly beauty is at 
times shaded by the remembrance of 
subdued and chastened sorrow; her 


life is devoted to acts of benevolence 
and charity; the friend, comforter, 
and physician of all the poor in her 
neighbourhood, in the hour of trouble 
or of sickness they look, and never in 
vain, for her assistance. The current 
of her existence flows on in a sound 
and unruffled channel. There were 
some who looked upon her as a vision. 
ary enthusiast, but her enthusiasm, if 
such it could be called, consisted 
merely in having a heart which glow- 
ed with a warm consciousness of the 
beauty, greatness, and sublime glory 
of lite Her faith was that of the 
heart rather than of the intellect; her 
love of poetry and of flowers made up 
a part and portion of her being. Every 
living thing about her and near her 
was an object of her liveliest solicitude 
and interest. Her care extended over 
every household in the parish, and 
there was not a horse, a cow, a turkey, 
or a peacock resident in her own es- 
tablishment, in the individual well- 
being of which she did not take the 
liveliest interest. She had been a belle 
in her day, but, marrying early, had 
retired to the old manor-house, where 
her life had glided away for thirty 
years in the peaceful routine which we 
have attempted to describe—full of 
pleasures to herself and benefits to 
others. Let us cast one passing glance, 
ere we proceed further, at her portrait 
as she sits in the old summer-house : 
her appearance is so bright and fair 
that one could almost fancy she was 
still young; although she had number- 
ed more than fifty-five summers, time 
had scarcely set a wrinkle upon the 
rich but pale and delicate hue of her 
complexion. The few circling lines 
which were visible about her eyebrow 
vanished as she smiled; her dark brown 
hair was slightly sprinkled with grey ; 
her large and clear blue eyes were full 
of love and tenderness; her nose was 
well defined and expressive of strength 
as well as of grace of mind; but it was 
about the mouth that could be most 
distinctly seen the peculiar sentiments 
of her soul, her devotion, her intellec- 
tuality, her deep affectionate sympa- 
thies, as well as her sorrows, Such is 
the picture of the principal heroine, for, 
although at the commencement of the 
story we imagined that she was to oc- 


* “ Madame Dorrington, of the Dene; the Story of a Life.” In3 vols, London; 


Henry Colburn, 1851. 
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cupy but a subordinate position, the 
main interest eventually turns upon 
the incidents of her earlier life, and, 
by a shifting of scenes, we are thrown 
back to hear the passages of her event- 
ful history, with the narration of which 
two volumes of the novel are oceupied. 
In the third volume another set of 
characters, of which we had until then 
been only permitted a partial glance, 
are introduced to our notice. We 
stand, as it were, between two genera- 
tions, both pass in review before us ; 
and the interest which the parents have 
excited within us is hardly permitted 
to subside before the fortunes of their 
children enlist our sympathies at the 
—— when the story opens. Mrs. 

orrington has two sons alive, in the 
youngest of whom, Vincent, then tra- 
velling abroad, the whole affection of 
her ardent nature is concentrated. 
But, before we proceed to narrate his 
fortunes, together with those of his 
elder and less amiable brother, we 
must, after the fashion which the au- 
thor has set us, follow back the course 
of the story, and gather up its threads 
as far as they are connected with the 
original of the charming portrait to 
which we have already introduced our 
readers. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Dorring- 
ton was Grace Delmy. Her forbears 
were what is termed gentlemen far- 
mers. They wrote themselves yeo- 
men, and resided upon a small paternal 
property of about five hundred acres, 
a solemn, fruitful, pleasant place of 
woods and fields lying amid heavy, 
full-grown hawthorn hedges, and the 
tinkling waters of the winding brook, 
which was the Fullbourne, whence it 
derived its name. Grace was the eld- 
est of three children. Her father, a 
weak, poetical dreamer, living a life of 
visionary seclusion, had been prevailed 
upon, by the solicitations of his friends, 
to unite his destiny with that of a lady, 
whose strong will and passionate na- 
ture rendered her but little qualified 
for the practice of the domestic virtues. 
The union, as might be expected, 
proved a most unhappy one; and in 
due time certain events occurred to 
which it is unnecessary for us more 
particularly to allude, which indicated 
the necessity of a separation not only 
between the husband and wife, but 
between the mother and daughter. 
When these es occurred, Grace, 
who had arrived at the dignity of wo- 


manhood, was removed, and consigned 
to the care of certain distant family 
connexions resident in the city of Lon- 
don. During the period of her sojourn 
under their roof, she makes the ac- 
quaintance of her future husband, and 
retires to pass the remainder of her 
existence in that quiet abode where we 
had our first glimpse of her. The gen- 
tleman was a young lawyer, or rather a 
solicitor, who had been employed by 
her father to transact business of con- 
siderable importance. He had a high 
reputation for talent and integrity, 
and managed so judiciously the very 
complicated transactions which were 
thus entrusted to his care, as to win 
the esteem and regard of Mr. Delmy. 
His way to the young lady’s heart was 
thus laid open to him, and his suit was 
not long in coming to a prosperous 
termination. Such are the leading in- 
cidents of the history of Mrs. Dorring- 
ton’s early life; such the main outline 
of the first portion of the story. A 
host of personages appear and disap- 
pear, who have little to do with the 
development of the plot, and a variety 
of incidents take place, some of which 
more or less tend to maintain the in- 
terest of the story. There is the vio- 
lent death of Mrs. Dorrington's bro- 
ther, who was killed in a sudden affray 
with the horse dealer ; the unfortunate 
marriage of her second brother, and 
his consequent emigration; the story 
of the swindling clergyman, which, as 
well as we recollect, appears to be 
merely an enlargement of the facts dis- 
closed upon the investigation of a case 
which not long ago came within the 
jurisdiction of one of the police magis- 
tratesin London. As the greater pro- 
portion of these incidents seem rather 
to fill up the pauses in the narrative, 
than to aid in its development, we do 
not feel it necessary to encumber our 
notice by a more elaborate detail of 
them, but hasten to the second por- 
tion of the story, which derives its 
main interest from the sons of the 
Lady of the Dene. 

Out of four which had been 
born unto her, two only are alive; 
John, the eldest, who has succeeded 
in comfortably establishing his for- 
tunes in life through the medium of 
alucky marriage; and Vincent, the 

oungest, who has for several years 

een wandering about through forei 
countries, to the considerable dissatis- 
faction of his father. News of the tru- 
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ant reaches at length the Dene, through 
the medium ofa certain Mr; Bathurst, 
to whom the young man has delegated 
the office of informing his parents of 
his welfare. The bearer of tidings so 
welcome is, of course, a welcome guest. 

Mr. Bathurst takes up his abode at 
the Dene, and in the course of conver- 
sation happens to mention to Mrs, 
Dorrington that her son is very inti- 
mate with certain people of the name 
of Arden, whom chance has thrown 
across his path. Now it so happened 
that these very Ardens were not only 
near neighbours of the Dene, but per- 
sons of the very highest consideration 
in the whole province. Flora Arden, 
their only child, was heiress to their 
immense possessions; and when the 
fact comes out of their son’s intimacy, 
alarm and pride are visibly depicted in 
the countenances of Mr. and Mrs. Dor- 
rington. They knew that the young 
lady, with her beauty and her fortune, 
might command the most splendid al- 
liance in the kingdom, and that her 
father was notoriously ambitious of 
winning a coronet for his daughter. 
The career, too, of Mr. Dorrington, 
although in the highest degree honour- 
able to himself, had not been in a line 
of life which he conceived justified him 
in associating upon terms of equality 
with the great people of his county. 
Pride was his besetting sin, that species 
of pride which some men feel in the re- 
flection that the position they enjoy is 
the result of their own industry and 
exertions. A small paternal property, 
which for along series of years had 
been in the Dorrington family, was in- 
volved by each successive generation in 
fresh debts, so that when it came into 
the hands of the last proprietor, it was 
found so heavily incumbered as to be 
in great danger of passing from his 
hands for ever. It was in the humble 
capacity of solicitor that Mr. Dorring- 
ton commenced his early career. He 
became partner, eventually, in a most 
extensive and lucrative legal firm. He 
saw a certainty of clearing his estate 
by continuing in the firm; he might, 
by transferring his exertions to the 
more honourable arena of the bar, 
have won still more, but he might also 
fail. He preferred the humbler cer- 
certainty, and he attained it. But 
during a long course of practice, at the 
head of the chief legal firm of the 
county town, he was in the employ of 


the greater part of the high landed gen- 
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try of the neighbourhood. In all their 
intercourse with him they showed no- 
thing but respect for his talents, and 
kindness in their behaviour. Still, 
when he quitted his practice, and be- 
came an independent landowner, he 
did not forget that there might be a 
repugnance on the part of these neigh- 
bours to receive as an equal their late 
attorney. 

With this disposition upon his part 
to stand aloof from any direct associa- 
tion with the higher aristocracy, Mr. 
Dorrington could not endure the idea 
that his son should place himself in a 
position which would *expose him to 
the risk of a painful or humiliating 
repulse, as he had no doubt would be 
the inevitable result of any matrimo- 
nial overtures upon his part to a mem- 
ber of the wealthy and aristocratic fa- 
mily of the Ardens. But the appre- 
hensions of the cautious solicitor were 
without foundation. In Italy, where 
they had met, a casual rencontre with 
some robbers to which the Ardens 
were exposed, with the opportune ar- 
rival of Vincent upon the scene of ac- 
tion in time to extricate them from 
very serious embarrassment, gave him 
vantage ground, which he never lost. 
Before they quitted the Continent, 
the affections of the lovely Flora were 
irretrievably his; their troth was 
plighted, and they were engaged to 
each other. But the course of true 
love did not on this occasion deviate 
from its usual erratic channel. A for- 
midable obstacle arose in the shape of 
a young noble, the heir apparent to an 
earldom, and a vast extent of broad 
acres, whose pretensions were looked 
upon by the young lady’s father in the 
most favourable light. Flora Arden 
had, however, her own ideas upon the 
subject of matrimony ; her vision was 
not so entirely dazzled by the coronet in 
perspective as to incapacitate her from 
calmly and wisely weighing the merits 
of the two aspirants to her favour. She 
required a year to decide, and her 
choice havingin the meantime fallen 
upon Vincent Dorrington, the ter- 
mination of the period of probation was 
fixed upon as the fittest time for the 
revelation to her father of the deter- 
mination to which she had come. 

The momentous day upon which her 
fate was to be decided at length drew 
near. The family of the Ardens, hay- 
ing in the meantime returped from 


their travels, had taken up their resi- 
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dence at their country mansion. A 
great festival is given by Mr. Arden, 
im honour of his daughter’s approach- 
ing nuptials, upon the very day} when 
the year was over. Vincent Dorring- 
ton had received an invitation. The 
parti selected by Mr. Arden was also 
to be present, and every arrangement 
for the reception of his guests was made 
by the master of the mansion upon a 
scale of princely splendour. The young 
lady, however, peremptorily rejects 
Lord Chellaston, and declares her un- 
alterable partiality for his rival in a 
manner too decisive to admit of a 
doubt. Parental authority is exer- 
cised in vain; she is proof alike to 
commands and to entreaties. A fa- 
mily quarrel is the result. She is sent 
off toe reside with her aunt, but has 
not been long before her father is taken 
suddenly and seriously unwell. Upon 
his death-bed he repents of the vio- 
lence he had exercised in endeavour- 
ing to bend his daughter's will. Vin- 
cent Dorrington is recalled ; the hands 
of the lovers are joined ; the parental 
blessing is given, and so the curtain 
falls. 

Such is the main outline of the story, 
as well as we are able to extract it 
from the cloud of episodical incidents 
which embarrass its course. In the 
conception of the plot it will be seen 
there is not much that is either original 
or new. The two sets of characters 
which are introduced render it a task 
of no small difficulty to analyse and 
state simply such details as we have 
selected. ‘The mechanism is not very 
artistic, and the method adopted of 
telling a story backwards as it were, 
beginning by introducing a series of 
portraits, and then pausing to narrate 
the pedigree of each, is about one of the 
least felicitous it ispossible to imagine. 
The interest is broken when the atten- 
tion is distracted, as it must necessarily 
be, by the introduction, at every pos- 
sible interval, of some personage, with 
along history appended not only of 
himself, but of his relations, without 
the least bearing on the progress of the 
story or its principal incidents. The 
idea forces itself upon our mind that 
this novel has been written by differ- 
ent persons at different periods, and 
sent to press without either of the 


authors making the attempt to weave 
the materials into a compact and har- 
monious whole. The style, too, is 
cumbersome and heavy, abounding in 
epithets of the Anglo-German school, 
and seldom relieved by elegance or 
airiness of touch. Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, and they are serious 
ones, the tale is not without interest ; 
some of the descriptions of English 
scenery display a considerable amount 
of artistic power, although the inci- 
dents are commonplace, and there is 
no attempt whatever at the minute 
delineation of character, nor much en- 
deavour, on the part of the writer or 
writers, to penetrate into the higher 
regions of their art. Madame Dorring- 
ton will have her admirers as well as 
her readers, for there is nothing in re- 
gard of morality which can offend the 
most fastidious critic. The food, 
although plain in quality, is healthy 
and wholesome, and we can, with a 
safe conscience, recommend the book 
to the perusal of any of our readers 
who wish to while away a summer’s day 
in innocent enjoyment. 

In the interesting volumes* which we 
now lay before our readers, will be 
found a great illustration of the old 
story of woman’s devotion and disin- 
terested love, repaid by the falsehood 
and neglect of man. The hero Thorn- 
ton, who is the scion of an ancient 
house, and heir to a coronet and vast 
encumbered estates, forms an attach- 
ment to an amiable and interesting 
young lady, whom he marries privately. 
She is a Catholic, and the ceremony 
has not been performed according to 
law. His father, ‘ the ruined peer,” 
and the proprietor of Castle Deloraine, 
ignorant of his son’s marriage, takes 
an early opportunity of informing him 
that his affairs are in a state of em- 
barrassment so hopeless as to leave no 
chance of extrication unless he can 
succeed in winning the hand and affec- 
tions of a certain wealthy heiress, to 
whom he contrives to procure an intro- 
duction. The young gentleman, who 
is also in difficulties on his own ac- 
count, gets alarmed at the prospect be- 
fore him, with babies and the Fleet 
prison in the distance, repents him of 
his precipitation ; betrays the innocence 
which had trusted to his protection; 


* Castle Deloraine, or the Ruined Peer.” By Maria Priscilla Smith. In 3 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley. 1851. 
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deserts her whom he had betrayed; 
and fills up the measure of his degra- 
dation by contracting the alliance upon 
the base and mercenary speculation 
recommended by his unworthy parent. 
The gold, however, for which he had 
bartered his happiness and his man- 
hood, brings him no satisfaction. He 
has discovered, when it is too late, that 
he has sacrificed the substance of hap- 
piness for its false and fleeting shadow ; 
and that when he has reached the goal 
of his ambition, it has turned to dust 
and ashes within his grasp. Ellen 
Maynard, whom the heartless profligate 
had made his prey, falls into the hands 
of a French lady, with whom, previous 
to her luckless marriage, she had an 
acquaintance; a roué colonel named 
Brydon, who is a visiter at the house, 
sees Ellen and becomes fascinated by 
her attractions. He prevails upon 
Madame Leclere, her protectress, not 
only to back his suit with her influence, 
but to afford him every facility as to 
admission to her house. But the ne- 
glected wife scorns his overtures; at 
length the notable device is hit upon 
by this worthy suitor’s amiable con- 
federate, of acquainting the hapless 
girl with the marriage of him whom 
she had fondly believed to be her hus- 
band. The news falls like a thunder- 
bolt upon the poor girl. Taking the 
earliest opportunity of effecting her 
escape from the espionage by which 
she is surrounded, she flies to the 
family mansion of her faithless lord, 
and there receives but too fatal a cor- 
roboration of his perfidy. At the pre- 
cise moment of her interview with him 
it so chances that the lady, to whom he 
legitimately belongs, enters the apart- 
ment unseen by either of its occupants, 
and thus becomes the witness of her 
husband's worthlessness and treachery. 
The shock is too much for her sensitive 
nature—she falls down in a swoon. 
Ellen flies from the house of her be- 
trayer, and suicide terminates the short 
history of her mournful career. The 
retribution is terrible, The perfidious 
profligate becomes a changed and a 
broken-hearted man. He voluntaril 
renounces the splendid fortune which 
he had acquired by his marriage, and, 
retiring to his ruined castle, passes the 
remainder of his life in mournful re- 
grets and penitence for the past. 


We close these delightful volumes 
with reluctance. They have a higher 
and a nobler aim than comes within 
the ordinary scope of fiction, The 
reader who takes them up for amuse- 
ment will rise from their perusal, if 
not a sadder, at least a wiser man. 
He will find forcibly inculcated those 
grt social truths, which, in our reck- 
ess pursuit after ambition, or fame, or 
gold, we are apt too frequently to lose 
sight of—*‘* That true happiness does 
not consist in the gratification of the 
passions, or the mere enjoyment of 
wealth, and that neither can satisfy the 
aspirations of an immortal soul.” 

That we should have placed the 
charming volumes, with a brief notica 
of which we must close this paper,* so 
far down on our list, is a breach of 
politeness, for which we must entreat 
the accomplished author's pardon. We 
should rather have said authoress—for 
we believe it is a matter of public 
notoriety that they are from the pen 
of a lady ; but if circumstances, which 
were unavoidable, have made them 
the last, they are by no means the 
least, in point of merit, among the 
many fabrics of genius to which we 
have called the attention of our readers. 
The “Tutor’s Ward” is a tale not only 
full of interest, but of instruction ; itis 
suggestive of deep and solemn thought, 
for the moral it conveys is a fresh illus- 
tration of the fleeting and perishable 
nature ofall human love. The hero— 
if we may be permitted to call him so 
—who occupies so prominent a position 
in the first portion of the story, belongs 
to that class of which William Dobbin 
is the representative, He has conceived 
a strong attachment for a young lady, 
a member of a family in which he fills 
the humble office of tutor. His love 
was not returned; but, notwithstanding 
that its object had made another choice, 
he still continues to preserve her image 
enshrined in the innermost depths of 
his being. He passes his life in musing 
over the Ciceel object with an intensity 
of devotion for which the annals of 
modern romance afford no parallel, 
Upon a certain dull October evening, 
as he is seated beside the fire, dreaming, 
as usual, over the memory of his early 
love, a knock comes to the door, and 
the very object of his thoughts makes 
her appearance, carrying a daughter in 


* «The Tutor’s Ward.” By the author of ‘* Wayfaring Sketches,” &c. 2vols. 
London: Colburn. 1851. 
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her arms. Her husband had turned 
out a drunken profligate, and she has 
brought the child to her old lover, with 
the request that he will take it abroad, 
and educate it, removed from the ex- 
ample of its wretched father. John 
Forde (such is his name) fulfils the 
request. He removes Milicent to Aix 
in Provence, where he brings her up 
with tenderness and care. Her mother 
soon afterwards dies, and it is at this 
point that the leading interest of the 
story commences. Her education com- 
pleted, Milicent arrives in England a 
grown-up young lady. On board the 
steamer which conveys her from Havre 
she has met with an elderly gentleman 
who makes her acquaintance, and con- 
trives to extract from her the full par- 
ticulars of her name, condition, and 
place of destination, with the intention 
which we shall presently see, Her 
father being dead, the young lady takes 
up her abode with some relatives. No 
sooner is she well settled in her new 
home, than her friend of the steam- 
boat makes his appearance, and with 
him comes his nephew, one Stephen 
Aylmer, whom, it had appeared that, 
from the first moment he had caught 
sight of Milicent, it was his intention 
she should marry, The young couple, 
thus brought together, took a liking to 
each other; they become, in a short 
time, plighted lovers, and everything 
is going on as prosperously as we could 
desire, when a female cousin of Milicent 
arrives from Italy. No sooner has she 
learned what is going forward than she 
makes up her mind to appropriate the 
gentleman to herself, which, after a 
series of dexterous manceuvres, she suc- 
ceeds in accomplishing. The unhappy 
Milicent, almost heart-broken, returns 
to Provence, whither she is followed by 
another admirer, who is unsuccessful 
in his pursuit. A few days before the 
marriage was to take place, the faith- 
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less swain is visited with a terrible re- 
tribution—he is struck by lightning, 
and remains blind and crippled for the 
rest of his life. Intelligence of the 
catastrophe has no sooner reached 
Milicent in her retirement, than she 
hastens back to England, takes the 
recreant to her arms, and marries him. 
The climax of this series of disasters 
now remains to be told. The blind 
man chances to be walking near the 
edge of a cliff; he is met by the dis. 
carded lover, of whom he inquires the 
way. He receives a false direction, 
fulls over the edge of the precipice, 
and perishes miserably. 

Such is as brief an outline as we can 
give of the main events of this story. 
Our readers will see that the improba- 
bilities are somewhat startling ; but 
setting these aside, there is nothing in 
the book at which the most hypercriti- 
cal of our captious tribe can take the 
slightest exception. The purpose is a 
sound and healthy one; the style is 
easy and flowing, and the language 
often elegant and always graceful. 
We are exceedingly sorry that the 
length to which our previous observa- 
tions have extended prevents us from 
doing this novel more ample justice, 
We can sincerely recommend it to the 
attention of our readers; and we hope 
no long period may elapse before we 
find the writer again in a field which 
her talents have qualified her to culti- 
vate with eminent success. 

The graceful fairy structure which 
we had raised for the edification of the 
public must now close, for its use is over; 
the clock is striking the hour, when 
the wand of office passes from our 
hand. We linger yet upon the thresh- 
old, as like a polite host we speed our 
departing guests.— 


“ A farewell then to all courteous readers ; 
A farewell to the rest,” 
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Ir was a cold night in the March of 
the year 1708. The hour of ten had 
tolled from the old Gothic tower of the 
Collegiate Church; beating on his 
drum, the drummer in the livery of 
the burgh had proceeded from the 
Market-cross to the ruins of St. Da- 
vid’s Castle, and from thence to the 
chapel of St. Rufus, and having made 
one long roll or flourish at the point 
from whence his peregrination began, 
he adjourned to the Thane of Fife to 
procure a dram, while the good folks 
of Crail composed themselves for the 
night, and the barring of doors and 
windows announced that those who 
were within had resolved to make 
themselves comfortable and secure, 
while those unfortunate wights that 
were without were likely to remain so. 

Hollowly the German Sea was 
booming on the rocks of the harbour ; 
and from its hazy surface a cold east 
wind swept over the flat, bleak coast of 
Crail; a star peeped at times between 
the flying clouds, and even the moon 
looked forth once, but immediately 
veiled her face again, as if one glance 
at the iron shore and barren scenery, 
unenlivened by hedge or tree, were 
quite enough to prevent her from look- 
ing again. 

The town-drummer had received 
his dram and withdrawn, and Master 
Spiggot, the gudeman or landlord of 
the Thane of Fife, the principal tavern, 
and only inn or hostel in the burgh, 
was taking alast view of the main street, 
and considering the propriety of closing 
for the night. It was broad, spacious, 
and is still overlooked by many a tall 
and gable-ended mansion, whose an- 
tique and massive aspect announces 
that, like other Fifeshire burghs be- 
fore the Union in the preceding year, 
it had seen better days. Indeed, the 
house then occupied by Master Spiggot 
himself, and from which his sign bear- 
ing the panoplied Thane at full gallop 
on a caparisoned steed swung creaking 
in the night wind, was one of those 
ancient edifices, and in former days 
had belonged to the provost of the 
adjoining kirk ; byt this was (as Spig- 
got said), “in the auld-warld times o’ 
the Papistrie.” 


The gudeman shook his white head 
solemnly and sadly, as he looked down 
the empty thoroughfare. 

«* There was a time,” he muttered, 
and paused. 

Silent and desolate as any in the 
ruins of Thebes, the street was half 
covered with weeds and rank grass 
that grew between the stones, and 
Spiggot could see them waving in the 
dim starlight. , 

Crail is an out-of-the-way place. 
It is without thoroughfare and without 
trade ; few leave it and still fewer think 
of going there, for there one feels as 
if on the very verge of society ; for 
there, even by day, reigns a monastic 
gloom, a desertion, a melancholy, an 
uniform and voiceless silence, broken 
only by the croak of the gleds and the 
cawing of the clamorous gulls nestling 
on the old church tower, while the sea 
booms incessantly as it rolls on the 
rocky beach. 

But there was a time when it was 
otherwise ; when the hum of commerce 
rose around its sculptured cross, and 
there was a daily bustle in the cham- 
bers of its Town-hall, for there a 
portly provost and bailies with a bat- 
talion of seventeen corpulent council- 
lors sat solemnly deliberating on the 
affairs of the burgh; and swelling with 
a municipal importance that was felt 
throughout the whole East Neuk of 
Fife ; for, in those days, the bearded 
Russ and redhaired Dane, the Norwayer 
and the Hollander, laden with mer- 
chandise, furled their sails in that 
deserted harbour where now scarcely 
a fisherboat is seen; for on Crail, as 
on all its sister towns along the coast, 
fell surely and heavily the terrible 
blight of 1707, and now it is hastening 
rapidly to insignificance and decay. 

On the sad changes a year had 
brought about, Spiggot pondered sad- 
ly, and was vay roused from his 
dreamy mood by the sudden apparition 
of a traveller on horseback standing 
before him; for so long and so soft 
was the grass of the street that his 
approach had been unheard by the 
dreamer, whose mind was wandering 
after the departed glories of the East 
Neuk. 
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«A cold night, landlord, for such I 
take you to be,” said the the stranger, 
in a bold and cheerful voice, as he dis- 
mounted. 

«A cauld night and a dreary too,” 
sighed poor Boniface, as he bowed, 
and hastening to seize the stranger’s 
bridle buckled it to a ring at the door- 
cheek; ‘‘ but the sicht of a visitor 
does gude to my heart; step in, Sir. 
A warm posset that was simmering in 
the parlour for myself is at your ser- 
vice, and I'll set the stall-boy to corn 
your beast and stable it.” 

‘T thank you, gudeman; but for 
unharnessing it matters not, as I must 
ride onward ; but I will take the pos- 
set with thanks, for I am chilled to 
death by my long ride along this misty 
coast.” 

Spiggot looked intently at the tra- 
veller as he stooped, and entering the 
low-arched door which was surmounted 
by an old monastic legend, trod into 
the bar with a heavy clanking stride, 
for he was accoutred with jack boots 
and gilded spurs. His rocquelaure 
was of scarlet cloth, warmly furred, 
and the long curls of his Ramillies wig 
flowed over it. His beaver was looped 
upon three sides with something of a 
military air, and one long white fea- 
ther that adorned it, floated down his 
back, for the dew was heavy on it. 
He was a handsome man, about forty 

ears of age, well sunburned, with a 

een dark eye, and _ close-clipped 
moustache, which indicated that he had 
served in foreign wars. He threw his 
hat and long oo rapier aside, and 
on removing his rocquelaure, discover- 
ed a white velvet coat more richly 
covered with lace than any that Spig- 
got had ever seen even in the palmiest 
days of Crail. 

According to the fashion of Queen 
Anne’s courtiers, it was without a 
collar to display the long white cravat 
of point d’Espagne, without cuffs, and 
edged from top to bottom with broad 
bars of lace, clasps and buttons of sil- 
ver the whole length ; being compress- 
ed at the waist by a very orna- 
mental belt, fastened by a large gold 
buckle. 

«* Your honour canna think of riding 
on to-night,” urged Boniface ; “ and 
if a Crail-capon done just to perfec- 
tion, and a stoup of the best wine, at 
least siccan wine as we get by the 
east seas, since that vile incorporating 
Union 
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‘* Vile and damnable! say I,” inter- 
rupted the stranger. 

‘‘True for ye, Sir,” said Spiggot 
with a kindling eye; “but if these 
puir viands can induce ye to partake 
of the hospitality of my puir hostel, 
that like our gude burrowtoun is no 
just what it has been “a 

**Gudeman, ’tis impossible, for I 
must ride so soon as | have imbibed 
thy posset.” 

‘** As ye please, Sir—your honour’s 
will be done. Our guests are now, even 
as the visits of angels, unco few and far 
between ; and thus, when one comes, 
we are loath to part with him. There 
is a deep pitfall, and an ugly gullyhole 
where the burn crosses the road at the 
town-head, and if ye miss the path, 
the rocks by the beach are steep, and 
in a night like this * 

** Host of mine,” laughed the tra- 
veller, ‘I know right well every rood 
of the way, and by keeping to the left 
near the Auldlees may avoid both the 
blackpit and the sea-beach.” 

‘“‘Your honour kens the country 
hereawa then,” said Spiggot with sur- 
prise. 

«* Of old, perhaps, I knew it as well 
as thee.” 

The gudeman of the Thane scru- 
tinised the traveller’s face keenly, but 
failed to recognise him, and until this 
moment he thought that no man in 
the East Neuk was unknown to him ; 
but here his inspection was at fault. 

**And hast thou no visiters with 
thee now, friend host?” he asked of 
Spiggot. 

‘One only, gude Sir, who came 
here on a brown horse about nightfall. 
He is an unco’ foreign-looking man, 
but has been asking the way to the 
castle o’ Balcomie.” 

«‘Ha! and thou didst tell of this 
plaguey pitfall, I warrant.” 

‘* Assuredly, your honour, in kind- 
ness I did but hint of it.” 

‘‘ And thereupon he stayed. Bal- 
comie—indeed ! and what manner of 
man is he ?” 

«* By the corslet which he wears un- 
der his coat, and the jaunty cock of 
his beaver, I would say he had been a 
soldier.” 

“* Good again—give him my most 
humble commendations, and ask him 
to share thy boasted posset of wine 
with me.” 

‘¢ What name did.you say, Sir?” 

‘ Thou inquisitive varlet, I said no 
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name,” Fr eplied the gentleman, with a 
emi. n these ius men do not 
htly give their names to each other, 
en the land is swarming with Ja- 
cobite plotters and government spies, 
disguised Jesuits, ‘and Pre sbyterian 
tyrants. I may be the Devil or the 
Pope for all thou knowest.” 

** Might ye no be the Pretender?” 
said Spiggot, with a sour smile. 

«Nay, I have a better travelling 
name than that; but say to this gen- 
tleman that the Major of Marshal 
Orkney’s Dragoons requests the plea- 
sure of sharing a stoup of wine with 
him.” 

** Sir, it mattereth little whether ye 

give your name or no,” replied the 
host bitterly ; ‘for we are a’ nameless 
now. Twelve months ago, we were 
true Scottish men, but now. , 

“Our king is an exile—our crown 
is buried for ever, and our brave sol- 
diers are banished to far and foreign 
wars, while the grass is growing green 
in the streets of our ~ capital — ay, 
green as it is at this hour in your 
burgh of Crail; but hence to the stran- 
ger ; - say not,” added the traveller, 
bitterly and proudly, ‘that in his 
warmth the Scottish cavalier has be- 
trayed himself.” 

While the speaker amused himself 
with examining a printed proclamation 
concerning the “‘Tiend Commissioners 
and Transplantation off Paroch Kirkis,” 
which was pasted over the stone man- 
telpiece of the bar, the landlord return- 
ed with the foreign gentleman's thanks, 
and an invitation to his chamber, whi- 
ther the Major immediately repaired ; 
following the host up a narrow stone 
spiral stair to a snugly wainscotted 
room, against the well-grated windows 
of which a sudden shower was now be- 
ginning to patter. 

The foreigner, who was supping on 
a Crail-capon (in other words a broiled 
haddock) and stoup of Bourdeaux 
wine, arose at their entrance, and 
bowed with an air that was undis- 
guisedly continental. He was a man 
above six feet, with a long straight 
nose, over which his dark “ eyebrows 
met and formed one unbroken line. 
He wore a suit of green Genoese vel- 
vet, so richly laced that little of the 
eloth was visible; a full bottomed wig, 
and a small corslet of the brightest 
steel (over which hung the ends of his 
cravat), as well as a pair of silver- 
mounted cavalry pistols that lay on the 
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table, together with his unmistakeable 
bearing, decided the Major of Orkney’s 
that the stranger was a brother of the 
sword, 

‘* Fair Sir, little introduction is ne- 
cessary between us, as, I believe, we 
have both followed the drum in our 
time,” said the Major, shaking the curls 
of his Ramillie wig with the air ofa 
man who has decided on what he says. 

‘I have served, Monsieur,” replied 
the foreigner, ‘‘ under Marlborough 
and Eugene.” 

«* Ah! in French Flanders? Land- 
lord—gudeman, harkee; adouble stoup 
of this wine ; I have found a comrade 
to night—be quick and put my horse 
to stall, I will not ride hence for an 
hour or so. What regiment, Sir?” 

**T was first under Grouvestien in 
the Horse of Driesberg.” 

‘‘Then you were on the left of the 
second column at Ramillies—on that 
glorious 12th of May,” said the Major, 
drawing the high- backed chair which 
the host handed him, and spreading 
out his legs before the fire, which 
burned merrily in the basket-grate on 
the hearth, “and latterly - 

«* Under Wandenberg.” 

** Ah! an old tyrannical dog.” 

A dark cloud gathered on the stran- 
ger’s lofty brow. 

«I belonged to the Earl of Orkney’s 
Grey Dragoons,” said the Major ; 
and remember old Wandenberg 
making a bold charge in that brilliant 
onfall when we passed the lines of 
Monsieur le Mareschal Villars at 
Pont-a- Vendin, and pushed on to the 
plains of Lens.” 

‘¢ That was before we invested Dow- 
ay and Fort-Escharpe, where old Al- 
bergotti so ably commanded ten thou- 
sand well-beaten soldiers.” 

** And then Villars drew off from 
his position at sunset and encamped 
on the plain before Arras.” 

“Thou forgettest, comrade, that 
previously he took up a position in 
rear of Escharpe.” 

“True; but now I am right into 
the very melée of those old affairs, and 
the mind carries one on like a rocket. 
Your health, Sir—by the way, I am 
still ignorant of your name.” 

**T have such very particular rea- 
sons for concealing i it in this neighbour- 
hood, that 








Do not think me inquisitive ; in 
these ties men should not pry too 
closely.” 
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‘* Monsieur will pardon me I hope.” 

‘* No apology is necessary, save from 
myself, for now my curiosity is tho- 
roughly and most impertinently whet- 
ted, to find a Frenchman in this part 
of the world, here in this out-o’-the- 
way place, where no one comes to, 
and no one goes from, on a bleak pro- 
montory of the German Sea, the East 
Neuk of Fife.” 

** Monsieur will again excuse me; 
but I have most particular business 
with a gentleman in this neighbour- 
hood ; and having travelled all the way 
from Paris, expressly to have it settled, 
I beg that I may be excused the pain 
of prevarication. The circumstance 
of my having served under the great 
Duke of M: urlborough against my own 
King and countrymen is sufficiently 
explained when I acquaint you, that 
I was then a French Protestant refu- 
gee; but now, without changing my 
religion, I have King Louis’ gracious 
pardon and kind protection extended 
to me.” 

‘‘ And so you were with Wanden- 
berg when his troopers made that 
daring onfall at Pont-a-Vendin, and 
drove back the horse picquets of Vil- 
lars,” said the Major, to lead the con- 
versation from a point which evidently 
seemed unpleasant to the stranger. 
«*"T was sharp, short, and decisive, as 
all cavalry affairs should be. You will 
of course remember that unpleasant 
affair of Wandenberg’s troopers who 


were accused of permitting a French - 


prisoner to escape. It caused a great 
excitement in the British camp, where 
some condemned the dragoons, others 
Van Wandenberg, and not a few our 
great Marlborough himself.” 

“T did hear something of it,” said 
the stranger in a low voice. 

“The prisoner whose escape was 
permitted was, I believe, the father 
of the youths who captured him, a 
circumstance which might at least have 
won them mercy r 

«* From the Baron !” 

«I forgot me—he was indeed mer. 
ciless.” 

«But as I left his dragoons, and 
indeed the army about that time, I 


will be glad to hear your account of 


the affair.” 

‘It is a very unpleasant story—the 
more so as 1 was somewhat concerned 
in it myself,” said the Major, slowly 
filling his long stemmed glass, and 
watching the white worm in its stalk, 
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so intently as he recalled all the circums 
stances he was about to relate, that he 
did not observe the face of the French 
gentleman, which was pale as death ; 
and after a short pause, he began as 
follows :— 

**TIn the onfall at Pont-a-Vendin, it 
happened that two young Frenchmen 
who served as gentlemen volunteers 
with you in the dragoon regiment of 
Van W andenberg, had permitted— 
how, or why, I pretend not to say— 
the escape of a certain prisoner of dis. 
tinction. Some said he was no other 
than M. le Mareschal Villars himself. 
They claimed a court martial, but the 
old Baron, who was a savage-hearted 
Dutchman, insisted that they should 
be given up unconditionally to his own 
mercy, and in an evil moment of heed- 
lessness or haste Marlborough consent- 
ed, and sent me (I was his Aid-de- 
Camp) with a written order to that 
effect, addressed to Colonel the Baron 
Van Wandenberg, whose regiment of 
horse I met en route for St. Venant, 
about nightfall on a cold and snowy 
evening in the month of November. 

‘¢ Snow covered the whole country, 
which was all a dead level, and a cold, 
leaden-coloured sky met the white hori- 
zon in one unbroken line, save where 
the leafless poplars of some far off 
village stood up, the landmarks of the 
plain. In broad flakes the snow fell 
fast, and directing their march by a 
distant spire, the Dutch troopers rode 
slowly over the deepening fields. They 
were all muffled in dark blue eeelen 
on the capes of which the snow was 
freezing, while the breath of the men 
and horses curled like steam in the 
thickening and darkening air. 

** Mufiled to the nose in a well furred 
rocquelaure, with my wig tied to keep 
the snow from its curls, and my hat 
flapped over my face, I rode as fast as 
the deep snow would permit, and _ 
ing the rear of the column where, 
moody and disarmed, the two poor 
French volunteers were riding under 
sare of an escort, I spurred to the 
Baron who rode in front near the ket- 
tle drums, and delivered my order; 
as I did so, recalling with sadness the 
anxious and wistfal glance iven me 
by the prisoners as I passed them. 

«‘Wandenberg, who had nomoreshape 
than a huge hogshead, received the 
despatch with a growl of satisfaction. 
He would have bowed, but his neck 
was too short. I cannot but laugh 
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when I remember his strange aspect. 
In form he looked nearly as broad as 
he was long, being nearly eight feet 
in girth, and completely enveloped in 
a rough blue rocquelaure, which im- 
parted to his figure the roundness of 
aball. His face, reddened by skiedam 
and the frost, was glowing like crim- 
son, while the broad beaver hat that 
overshadowed it, and the feathers with 
which the beaver was edged, were en- 
crusted with the snow that was rapid- 
ly forming a pyramid on its crown, 
imparting to his whole aspect a droll- 
ery at which I could have laughed 
heartily, had not his well known acute- 
ness and ferocity awed me into a be- 
coming gravity of demeanour ; and de- 
livering my despatch with a tolerably 
good grace, I reined back my horse 
to await any reply he might be pleased 
to send the Duke. 

** His dull Dutch eyes glared with 
sudden anger and triumph, as he folded 
the document, and surveyed the ma- 
nacled prisoners. Thereafter he seized 
his speaking trumpet, and thundered 
out— 

««¢ Ruyters—halt ! form open column 
of troops, trot !’ 

** It was done as rapidly as heavily 
armed Dutchmen on fat slow horses 
knee deep among snow could perform 
it, and then wheeling them into line, 
he gave the orders— 

«¢ ¢ Forward the flanks—form circle— 
sling musquetoons !—trumpeters ride 
to the centre and dismount,’ 

«By these unexpected mancuvres, 
I suddenly found myself enclosed in a 
hollow circle of the Dutch horsemen, 
and thus, as it were, compelled to be- 
come a spectator of the scene that 
ensued, though I had his Grace of 
Marlborough’s urgent orders to rejoin 
him without delay on the road to 
Aire.” 

«*¢ And—and you saw : 

“Such a specimen of discipline as 
neither the devil nor De Martinet ever 
dreamed of; but thoroughly Dutch I 
warrant you. 

‘* Thave said it was intensely cold, and 
that the night was closing; but the 
whiteness of the snow that covered the 
vast plain, with the broad red circle 
of the half obscured moon that glim- 
mered through the fast falling flakes 
as it rose behind a distant spire, cast 
a dim light upon the place where the 
Dutchmen halted. But deeming that 
insufficient, Van Wandenberg ordered 


half a dozen torches to be lighted, for 
his troopers always had such things 
with them, being useful by night for 
various purposes; and hissing and 
——— in the falling snow flakes, 
their lurid and fitful glare was thrown 
on the close array of the Dutch dra- 
goons, on their great cumbrous hats, 
on the steeple crowns of which, I have 
said, the snow was gathering in cones, 
and the pale features of the two pri- 
soners, altogether ee a wild, 
unearthly, and terrible effect to the 
scene about to be enacted on that 
wide and desolate moor. 

‘* By order of Van Wandenberg, 
three halberts were fixed into the fro- 
zen earth, with their points bound to- 
gether by a thong, after which the 
dismounted trumpeters layed hands on 
one of the young Frenchmen, whom 
they proceeded to strip of his coat and 
vest. 


*sDisarmed and surrounded, aware of 


the utter futility of resistance, the un- 
fortunate volunteer offered none, but 
gazed wistfully and imploringly at me, 
and sure I am, that in my lowering 
brow and kindling eyes, he must have 
seen the storm that was gathering in 
my heart. 

«¢ «Dieu vous benisse, Monsieur Of- 
ficer,” cried the Frenchman in a 
mournful voice, while shuddering with 
cold and horror as he was stripped to 
his shirt; ‘ save me from this foul 
disgrace, and my prayers—yea, my 
life shall be for ever at your disposal.’ 

**¢ Good comrade,’ said I ¢ entreat 
me not, for here, I am powerless.’ 

**¢ Baron,’ he exclaimed; ‘I ama 
gentleman—a gentleman of old France, 
and I dare thee to lay thy damnable 
scourge upon me.’ 

«**Ach Gott! dare—do you say dare? 
ve vill zee,’ laughed Van Wanden- 
berg, as the prisoner was dragged 
forward and about to be forcibly trussed 
to the halberts by the trumpeters, 
when animated to the very verge of in- 
sanity, he suddenly freed himself, and 
rushing like a madman upon the Bafon 
struck him from his horse by one blow 
of hisclenched hand. The horse snort- 
ed, the Dutch troopers opened their 
saucer eyes wider still, as the great 
and corpulent mass fell heavily among 
the deepening snow, and in an instant 
the foot of the Frenchman was pressed 
upon his throat, while he exclaimed— 

«If I slay thee, thou hireling dog, 
as I have often slain thy clodpated 
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countrymen in other days,’ and the 
Frenchman laughed fiercely, ‘ by St. 
Denis! I will have one foeman less on 
this side of Hell.’ 

««¢ Gott in Himmel! ach! mein tuy- 
vel! mein—mein Gott!’ gasped the 
Dutchman as he floundered beneath 
the heel of the vengeful and infuriated 
Frenchman, who was determined on 
destroying him, till a blow from the 
baton of an officer stretched him al- 
most senseless among the snow, where 
he was immediately —_— by the 
trumpeters, disrobed of his last re- 
maining garment, and bound strong- 
ly to the halberts. 

‘¢ Meanwhile the other prisoner had 
been pinioned and resolutely held by 
his escort, otherwise he would un- 
doubtedly have fallen also upon Van 
Wandenberg, who choking with a 
tempest of passion that was too great 
to find utterance in words, had gathered 
up his rotund figure, and with an agi- 
lity wonderfulin a man of his years and 
vast obesity, so heavily armed, in a 
buff coat and jack boots ribbed with 
iron, a heavy sword and cloak, clam- 
bered on the back of his horse, as a 
clown would climb up a wall; and 
with a visage alternating between pur- 
ple and blue, by the effects of rage and 
strangulation, he surveyed the prisoner 
for a moment in silence, and there 
gleamed in his piggish grey eyes an 
expression of fury and pain, bitterness 
and triumph combined, and he was 
only able to articulate one word— 

“«¢ Flog!’ 

‘On the handsome young French- 
man’s dark curly hair, glistening with 
the whitening snow that fell upon it, 
and on his tender skin reddening in 
the frosty atmosphere, on the swelling 
muscles of his athletic form, on a half- 
healed sabre-wound, and on the linea- 
ments of a face that then expressed 
the extremity of mental agony, fell 
full the wavering light of the uplifted 
torches. The Dutch, accustomed to 
every species of extra-judicial cruelty 
by sea and land, looked on with the 
most grave stolidity and apathetic in- 
difference ; while I felt an astonish- 
ment and indignation that rapidly 
gave place to undisguised horror. 

“<* Flog! 

«* The other prisoner uttered a groan 
that seemed to come from his very 
heart, and then covered his ears 
and eyes with his hands. Wielded by 
a muscular trumpeter, an immense 


scourge of maty-knotted cords was 
brought down with one fell sweep on 
the white back of the victim, and nine 
livid bars, each red, as if seared by a 
hot iron, rose under the infliction, and 
again the terrible instrument was 
reared by the trumpeter at the full 
stretch of his sinewy arm. 

** Monsieur will be aware, that until 
the late Revolution of 1688, this kind 
of punishment was unknown here 
and elsewhere, save in Holland; and 
though I have seen soldiers run the 
gauntlet, ride the mare, and beaten by 
the martinets, I shall never, oh, no! 
never forget the sensation of horror 
with which this (to me) new punish- 
ment of the poor Frenchman inspired 
me; and, sure I am, that our great 
Duke of Marlborough could in no way 
have anticipated it. 

** Accustomed, as I have said, to every 
kind of cruel severity, unmoved and 
stoically the Dutch looked on with 
their grey, lacklustre eyes, dull, un- 
meaning, and passionless in their stoli- 
dity, contrasting strongly with the ex- 
pression of startled horror depicted in 
the strained eyeballs and bent brows 
of the victim’s brother, when after a 
time he dared to look on this revolting 
punishment. Save an ill-repressed sob, 
or half-muttered interjection from the 
suffering man, no other sound broke 
the stillness of the place, where a 
thousand horsemen stood in close or- 
der, but the sputtering of the torches, 
in the red light of which our breaths 
were ascending like steam. Yes! 
there was one other sound, and it was 
a horrible one—the monotonous whiz 
of the scourge, as it cut the keen frosty 
air and descended on the lacerated 
back of the fainting prisoner. Sir, I 
see that my story disturbs you. 

‘¢ A corpulent Provost Mareschal, with 
a pair of enormous moustachios, amid 
which the mouth of his meerschaum 
was inserted, stood by smoking with 
admirable coolness, and marking the 
time with his cane, while a drummer 
tapped on his kettledrum, and four 
trumpeters had, each in succession, 
given their twenty-five lashes and 
withdrawn ; twice had the knotted 
scourge been coagulated with blood, 
and twice had it been washed in the 
snow that now rose high around the 
feet of our champing and impatient 
horses; and now the fifth torturer 
approached, but still the compressed 
lips and clammy tongue of the proud 
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Frenchman refused to implore mercy. 
His head was bowed down on his 
breast, his body hung pendant from 
the cords that encircled his swollen 
and livid wrists; his back from neck 
to waist was one mass of lacerated 
flesh, on which the feathery snow- 
flakes were melting; for the agony he 
endured must have been like unto a 
stream of molten lead pouring over 
him; but no groan, no entreaty es- 
caped him, and still the barbarous 
punishment proceeded. 

‘I have remarked that there is no 
event too horrible or too sad to be 
without a little of the ridiculous in it, 
and this was discernible here. 

“‘Qne trumpeter, who appeared to 
have more humanity, or perhaps less 
skill than his predecessors, and did 
not exert himself sufficiently, was 
soundly beaten by the rattan of the 
trumpet-major, while the latter was 
castigated by the Provost Mareschal, 
who, in turn for remissness of duty, 
received sundry blows from the speak- 
ing-trumpet of the Baron; so they 
were all laying soundly on each other 
for a time. 

*¢¢ Morbleu!’ said the Frenchman, 
with a grim smile, ‘’twas quite in the 
Dutch taste, that.’ 

*« The Provost Mareschal continued to 
mark the time with the listless apathy 
of an automaton; the smoke curled 
from his meerschaum, the drum con- 
tinued to tap-tap-tap, until it seemed 
to sound like thunder to my strained 
ears, for every sense was painfully 
excited. All count had long been 
lost, but when several hundred lashes 
had been given, Van Wandenberg and 
half his Dutchmen were asleep in their 


saddles. 


‘* It was now snowing thick and fast, 
but still this hideous dream continued, 
and still the scourging went on. 

*¢ At last the altered sound of the lash 
and the terrible aspect of the victim, 
who, after giving one or two convul- 
sive shudders, threw back his head with 
glazed eyes and jaw relaxed, caused 
the trumpeter to recede a pace or two, 
and throw down his gory scourge, for 
some lingering sentiment of humanity, 
which even the Dutch discipline of 
King William had not extinguised, 
made him respect when dead the man 
whom he had dishonoured when alive. 

«‘The young Frenchman was dead! 

** An exclamation of disgust and in- 
dignation that escaped me woke up 
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the Baron, who after drinking deeply 
from a great pewter flask of skiedam 
that hung at his saddlebow, muttered 
schelms several times, rubbed his eyes, 
and then bellowed through his trumpet 
to bind up the other prisoner. Human 
endurance could stand this no more, 
and though I deemed the offer vain I 
proposed to give a hundred English 
guineas as ransom. 

«© « Ach Gott!’ said the greedy Hol- 
lander immediately becoming interest- 
ed; ‘bot vere you get zo mosh 
guilder.’ 

«¢¢QOh, readily, Mynheer Baron,’ I re- 
plied, drawing forth my pocket-book, ‘I 
have here bills on his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough’s paymaster and on 
the Bank of Amsterdam for much 
more than that.’ 

*¢¢ Bot I cannot led off de brisoner 
for zo little—hunder ponds—dat ver 
small—zay two.’ 

**«Tf one is not enough, Mynheer 
Baron, I will refer to the decision of 
his grace the captain-general.’ 

‘** Ach, der tuyvel! vill you?’ said 
the Dutchman, with a savage gleam in 
his little eyes which shewed that he 
quite understood my hint, ‘vell, me 
vont quarrel vid you; gib me de bills 
and de schelm is yours.’ 

** Resolving, nevertheless, to lay the 
whole affair before Marlborough, the 
moment I reached our trenches at 
Aire, I gave a bill for the required 
sum, and approaching the other 
Frenchman requested him to keep be- 
side me; but he seemed too much con- 
fused - grief, and cold, and horror to 
comprehend what I said. Poor fellow! 
his whole soul and sympathies seemed 
absorbed in the mangled corpse of his 
brother, which was now unbound from 
the halbert and lay half sunk among 
the new fallen snow. While he stoop- 
ed over it, and hastily, but tenderly, 
proceeded to draw the the half-frozen 
clothing upon the stiffened form, the 
orders of Van Wandenberg were heard 
hoarsely through his speaking-trumpet, 
as they rang over the desolate plain, 
and his troopers wheeled back from a 
circle into line—from line into open 
column of troops, and thereafter the 
torches were extinguished and the 
march begun. Slowly and solemnly 
the dragoons glided away into the 
darkness, each with a pyramid of snow 
rising from the steeple crown and am. 
ple brims of his broad beaver hat. 

‘**It was now almost midnight ; the 
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red moon had waned, the snow storm 
was increasing, and there were I and 
the young Frenchman, with his bro- 
ther’s corpse, left together on the wide 
plain, without a place to shelter us.” 

«© «Proceed, Monsieur,’ said the 
Frenchman, as the narrator paused ; 
‘for Iam well aware that your story 
ends not there.’ 

** It does not—you seem interested ; 
but I have little more to relate, save 
that I dismounted and assisted the 
poor Frenchman to raise the body 
from the snow, and to tie it across the 
saddle of my horse; taking the bridle 
in one hand, I supported him with the 
other, and thus we proceeded to the 
nearest town.” 

‘“«¢ To Armentieres on the Lys,’ ex- 
claimed the Frenchman, seizing the 
hands of the Major as the latter paused 
again; ‘to Armentieres, ten miles 
west of Lisle, and there you left them, 
after adding to your generosity by be- 
stowing sufficient to inter his brother 
in the Protestant church of that town, 
and to convey himself to his native 
France. Oh! Monsieur, I am that 
Frenchman, and here, from my heart, 
from my soul, I thank you,’ and half 
kneeling, the stranger kissed the hand 
of the Major. 

** You /” exclaimed the latter ; “« by 
Jove I am right glad to see you. 
Here at Crail, too, in the East Neuk 
o’ Fife—'tis a strange chance; and 
what in heaven’s name seek ye here ? 
"Tis a perilous time for a foreigner— 
still more, a Frenchman, to tread on 
Scottish ground. The war, the in- 
trigues with St. Germains, the Popish 
plots, and the devil only knows what 
more, make travelling here more than 
a little dangerous.” 

** Monsieur, I know all that; the 
days are changed since the Scot was 
at home in France, and the Frenchman 
at home in Scotland, for so the old 
laws of Stuart and Bourbon made 
them. A few words will tell who I 
am and what I seek here. Excuse my 
reluctance to reveal myself before, for 
now you have xclaim upon me. Oh! 
believe me, I knew not that I address- 
ed the generous chevalier who, in that 
hour of despair, redeemed my life (and 
more than life), my honour, from the 
scourge, and enabled me to lay the 
head of my poor brother with reve- 
rence in the grave. You have heard 
of M. Henri Lemercier ?” 

‘* What! the great swordsman and 
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fencer ——that noble master of the 
science of defence, with the fame of 
whose skill and valour all Europe is 
ringing ?” 

‘IT am he of whom Monsieur is 
pleased to speak so highly.” 

«*Your hand again, Sir, zounds ! 
but I dearly love this gallant science 
myself, and have even won me a little 
name as @ handler of the rapier. 
There is but one man whom Europe 
calls your equal, Monsieur Lemercier.” 

‘* My superior, you mean, for I 
have many equals,” replied the French. 
man, modestly. ‘* You, doubtless, 
mean——” 

‘¢ Sir William Hope, of Hopetoun.” 

‘** Ah! Mon Dieu, yes, he has, in- 
deed, a great name in Europe as a 
fencer and master of arms, either with 
double or single falchion, case of fal- 
chions, backsword and dagger, pistol 
or quarter staff; and it is the fame of 
his skill and prowess in these weapons, 
and the reputation he has earned by 
his books on fencing, that hath brought 
me to-day to this remote part of Scot- 
land.” 

«* Zounds |” said the Major, shaking 
back the long powdered curls of his 
Ramillie wig, and looking remarkably 
grave; “you cannot mean to have a 
bout with Sir William. He hath a 
sure hand and a steady eye; I would 
rather stand a platoon than be once 
covered by his pistol.” 

‘Monsieur, I have no enmity to 
this Sir William Hope, nor am I envi- 
ous of his great name as a fencer. 
Ma foi! the world is quite wide 
enough for us both; but here lies my 
secret. I love Mademoiselle Athalie, 
the niece of Madame de Livry——” 

“ How—the old flame of the great 
Louis !” 

«* Qui,” said Lemercier, smiling ; 
**and many say that Athalie bears a 
somewhat suspicious resemblance to 
her aunt’s royal lover; but that is no 
business of mine; she loves me very 
dearly, and is very good and amiable. 
Diable! I am well content to take her 
and her thirty thousand louis-d’or 
without making any troublesome in- 
quiries. It would seem that my dear 
little Athalie is immensely vain of my 
reputation as a master of fence, and 
having heard that this Scottish Chevg- 
lier is esteemed the first man of the 
sword in Britain, and further, that 
report asserts he slew her brother in 
the line of battle at Blenheim, fighting 
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bravely for a standard, she declared 
that ere her hand was mine, I must 
measure swords with this Sir William, 
and dip this, her handkerchief, in his 
blood in token of his defeat, and of 
my conquest.” 

«« A very pretty idea of Mademoiselle 
Athalie, and I doubt not Hopetoun 
will be overwhelmed by the obligation 
when he hears of it,” said the Major 
of Orkney’s, whose face brightened 
with a broad laugh; ‘and so much 
would I love to see two such brisk fel- 
lows as thou and he yoked together, 
at cut-and-thrust, that if permitted, [ 
will rejoice in bearing the message of 
M. Lemercier to Sir William, whose 
Castle of Balcomie is close by here.” 

** Having no friend with me, I ac- 
cept your offer with a thousand thanks,” 
said Lemercier. 

** Sir William did, indeed, slay an 
officer, as you have said, in that charge 
at Blenheim, where the regiment of the 
Marquis de Livry were cut to pieces 
by Orkney’s Scots’ Greys; but to be 
so good and amiable, and to love you 
so much withal, Mademoiselle Athalie 
must be a brisk dame to urge her fa- 
voured Chevalier on a venture so des- 
perate ; for, mark me, Monsieur Le- 
mercier,” said the Major, impressively, 
‘none can know better than I, the 
skill—the long and carefully studied 
skill—of Sir William of Hopetoun, and 
permit me to warn you v 

** It matters not—I must fight him ; 
love, honour, and rivalry, too, if you 
will have it so, all spur me on, and no 
time must be lost.” 

«*Enough ; I should have been in 
my stirrups an hour ago; and dark 
though the night be, I will ride to 
Balcomie with your message.” 

‘¢ A million of thanks—you will choose 
time and place for me.” 

“Say, to-morrow, at sunrise; be 
thou at the Standing-stone of Sau- 
chope ; ‘tis a tall, rough block, in the 
fields near the Castle ot Balcomie, and 
doubt not but Sir William will meet 


thee there.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” again said the 
Frenchman, pressing the hand of the 
Major, who, apparently delighted at 
the prospect of witnessing such an 
encounter between the two most re- 
nowned swordsmen in Europe, drank 
off his stoup of wine, muffled himself 
in his rocquelaure, and with his little 
cocked hat stuck jauntily on one side 
of the Ramillie wig, left the apartment, 


and demanded his horse and the rec- 
koning. 

“Then your honour will be fule 
hardy, and tempt Providence,” said 
the landlord. 

*‘ Nay, gudeman, but you cannot 
tempt me to stay just now. I ride 
only through the town to Balcomie, 
and will return anon, The Hopetoun 
family are there, I believe ?” 

«Yes; but saving my Lady at the 
preachings, we see little o’ them; for 
Sir William has bidden at Edinburgh, 
or elsewhere, since his English gold 
coft the auld tower from the Balcomies 
of that ilk, the year before the weary 
Union, devil mend it !” 

“Amen, say 1; andwhat callest thou 
English gold ?” 

** The doolfu’ compensation, o’ whilk 
men say he had his share.” 

‘* Man, thou liest, and they who say 
so lie! for to the last moment his voice 
was raised against that traitorous mea- 
sure of Queensbury and Stair, and 
now every energy of his soul is bent 
to its undoing!” replied the Major 
fiercely, as he put spurs to his horse 
and rode napa down the dark, and 
then grassy, street, at the end of which 
the clank of his horse’s hoofs died 
away, as he diverged upon the open 
ground that lay northward of the town, 
and by which he had to approach the 
tower of Balcomie. 

The Frenchman remained long bu- 
ried in thought, and as he sipped his 
wine, gazed dreamily on the changing 
embers that glowed on the hearth, and 
cast a warm light on the blue delft 
lining of the fireplace. The reminis- 
cences of the war in Flanders had 
called up many a sad and many a bit- 
ter recollection. 

‘*T would rather,” thought he, “that 


the man I am to encounter to-morrow 


was not a Scot, for the kindness of to- 
night, and of that terrible night in the 
snow-clad plain of Arras, inspire me 
with a warm love for all the people of 
this land. But my promise must be 


redeemed, my adventure achieved, or 
thou, my dear, my rash Athalie, art 
lost to me!” and he paused to gaze 
with earnestness upon a jewel that 
glittered on his hand. It was a hair 
ring, bound with gold, and a little 
shield bearing initials, clasped the 
small brown tress that was so inge- 
niously woven round it. 

As he gazed on the trinket, his 
full dark eyes brightened for a mo- 
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ment, as the mild memories of love and 
fondness rose in his heart, and a bright 
smile played upon his haughty lip and 
lofty brow. Other thoughts arose, and 
the eyebrows that almost met over the 
straight Grecian nose of Lemercier, 
were knit as he recalled the ominous 
words of his recent acquaintance— 

“‘ Mademoiselle Athalie must be a 
brisk dame to urge her favoured Che- 
valier on a venture so desperate.” 

One bitter pang shot through his 
heart, but he thrust the thought aside, 
and pressed the ring to his lips. 

** Oh, Athalie,” he said in a low 
voice, ** I were worse than a villain to 
suspect thee.” 

At that moment midnight tolled 
from the dull old bell of Crail, and 
the strangeness of the sound brought 


keenly home to the lonely heart of 


Lemercier, that he was in a foreign 


land. 

The hour passed, but the Major did 
not return, 

Morning came. 

With grey dawn Lemercier was 


awake, and a few minutes found him 
dressed and ready. 


with particular care, putting on a coat 
and vest, the embroidery of which 


presented as few conspicuous marks as 
possible to an antagonist’s eye. He 
clasped his coat from the cravat to the 
waist, and compressed his embroidered 
belt. He adjusted his white silk roll- 
up stockings with great exactness ; 
tied up the flowing curls of his wig 
with a white ribbon, placed a scarlet 
feather in his hat, and then took his 
sword. The edge and point of the 
blade, the shell and pommel, grasp and 
guard of the hilt were all examined 
with scrupulous care for the last time ; 
he drew on his gloves with care, and 


giving to the landlord the reckoning, 


which he might never return to pay, 
Lemercier called for his horse and rode 
through the main street of Crail. 

Following the directions he had re- 
ceived from his host, he hastily quitted 
the deserted and grass-grown street of 
the burgh (the very aspect of which he 
feared would chill him), and proceeded 
towards the ancient obelisk still known 
as the Standing-stone of Sauchope, 
which had been named as the place of 
rendezvous by that messenger who had 
not returned, and against whom M. 
Lemercier felt his anger a little ex- 
cited. 

It was a cool March morning; the 
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sky was clear and blue, and the few 
silver clouds that floated through it 


became edged with gold as the sun 


rose from his bed in the eastern sea— 
that burnished sea from which the cool 
fresh breeze swept over the level coast. 

The fields were assuming a vernal 
greenness, the buds were “swelling on 
hedge and tree, and the vegetation of 
the summer that was to come—the 
summer that Lemercier might never 
see—was springing from amid the 
brown remains of the autumn that had 
gone, an autumn that he had passed 
with Athalie amid the gaieties and 
gardens of Paris and Versailles. 


At the distance of a mile he saw the 


strong square tower of Balcomie, the 
residence of his antagonist. One side 
was involved in shadow, the other 
shone redly in the rising sun, and the 
morning smoke from its broad chim- 
neys curled in dusky columns into the 
blue sky. The caw of the rooks that 
followed the plough, whose shining 
share turned up the aromatic soil, the 
merry whistle of the bonneted plough- 
boys, the voices of the blackbird and 
the mavis, made him sad, and pleased 
was Lemercier to leave behind him all 


such sounds of life, and reach the wild 


and solitary place where the obelisk 
stood—a grim and time-worn relic of 
the Druid ages or the Danish wars. 
A rough misshapen remnant of anti- 
quity it still remains to mark the scene 
of this hostile meeting, which yet forms 
one of the most famous traditions of 
the East Neuk. 


As Lemercier rode up he perceived 
a gentleman standing near the stone. 
His back was towards him, and he was 
apparently intent on caressing his 
charger, whose reins he had thrown 
negligently over his arm. 

Lemercier thought he recognised 
the hat, edged with white feathers, the 
full-bottomed wig, and the peculiar 
lacing of the white velvet coat, and on 
the stranger turning he immediately 
knew his friend of the preceding night. 

* Bon jour, my dear Sir,” said 
mercier. 

‘¢ A good morning,” replied the other, 
and they politely “raised their little 
cocked hats. 

**T had some misgivings when Mon- 
sieur did not return to me,” said the 
Frenchman, ‘Sir William has ac- 
cepted my challenge?” 

*¢ Yes, Monsieur, and is now before 
you,” replied the other, springing on 
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horseback. ‘‘ Jam Sir William Hope, 
of Hopetoun, and am here at your 
service.” 

« You!” exclaimed the Frenchman, 
in tones of blended astonishment and 

ief; * ah! unsay what you have said. 

cannot point my sword against the 
breast of my best benefactor—against 
him to whom I owe both honour and 
life. Can I forget that night on the 
plains of Arras? Ah, my God! what 
a mistake; what a misfortune. Ah! 
Athalie, to what have you so unthink. 
ingly urged me?’ 

“6 Think of her only, and forget all 
of me save that I am your antagonist, 
your enemy, as I stand between thee 
and her. Come on, M. Lemercier, do 
not forget your promise to Mademoi- 
selle; we will sheath our swords on the 
first blood drawn.” 

«¢ So be it then, if the first is thine,” 
and unsheathing their long and keen- 
edged rapiers they put spurs to their 
horses, and closing up hand to hand, 
engaged with admirable skill and ad- 
dress, 

The skill of one swordsman seemed 
equalled only by that of the other. 

Lemercier was the first fencer at the 
Court of France, where fencing was an 
accomplishment known to all, and there 
was no man in Britain equal to Sir 
William Hope, whose Complete Fencing 
Master was long famous among the 
lovers of the noble science of defence. 

They rode round each other in cir- 
cles. Warily and sternly they began 
to watch each other's eyes, till they 
flashed in unison with their blades; 
their hearts beat quicker as their 
passions became excited and their ri- 
valry roused; and their nerves became 
strung as the hope of conquest was 
whetted. The wish of merely being 
wounded ended in a desire to wound ; 
and the desire to wound in a clamorous 
anxiety to vanquish and destroy. Save 
the incessant clash of the notched 
vapiers, as each deadly thrust was 
adroitly parried and furiously repeat- 
ed, the straining of stirrup-leathers, as 
each fencer swayed to and fro in his 
saddle, their suppressed breathing, and 
the champing of iron bits, Lemercier 
and his foe saw nothing but the gleam 
and heard nothing but the clash of each 
other’s glittering swords, 

The sun came up in his glory from 
the shining ocean; the mavis soared 
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above them in the blue sky; the early 
flowers of spring were unfolding their 
dewy cups to the growing warmth, but 
still man fought with man, and the 
hatred in their hearts waxed fierce and 
strong. 

In many places their richly laced 
coats were cut and torn. One lost his 
hat and had received a severe scar on 
the forehead, and the other had one 
on his bridle hand, They often paused 
breathlessly, and in weariness lowered 
the points of their weapons to glare 
upon each other with a ferocity that 
could have no end but death—until at 
the sixth encounter, when Lemercier 
became exhausted, and failing to parry 
with sufficient force a fierce and furious 
thrust, was run through the breast so 
near the heart, that he fell from his 
horse gasping and weltering in blood. 

Sir William Hope flung away his 

rapier and sprang to his assistance, 

but the unfortunate Frenchman could 
only draw from his finger the ring of 
Athalie, and with her name on his 
lips expired—being actually choked in 
his own blood, 

Such was the account of this combat 
given by the horrified Master Spiggot, 
who suspecting ** that there was some- 
thing wrong,” had followed his guest 
to the scene of the encounter, the me- 
mory of which is still preserved in the 
noble house of Hopetoun, and the le- 
gends of the burghers of Crail. 

So died Lemercier. 

Of what Sir William said or thought 
on the occasion, we have no record. 
In the good old times he would have 
eased his conscience by the endowment 
of an altar, or foundation of a yearly 
mass; but in the year 1708 such things 
had long been a dead letter in the East 
Neuk; and so in lieu thereof he in- 
terred him honourably in the aisle of 
the ancient kirk, where a marble tablet 
long marked the place of his repose. 

Sir William did more ; he carefully 
transmitted the ring of Lemercier to 
the bereaved Athalie, but before its ar- 
rival in Paris, she had dried her tears 
for the poor Chevalier, and wedded one 
of his numerous rivals. Thus, she 
forgot him sooner than his conqueror, 
who reached a good old age, and died 
at his Castle of Balcomie, with his last 
breath regretting the combat of the 
morning at the Standing- stone of Sau- 
chope, 
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A GOOD SPEC.—A DRAMATIC SKETCH, 
BY B, B, FELTUS, 


London. Scene—An Old House in the City. Characters—Mrs. Morusy; her 
Daughter Emma; her Niece, Miss Fanrtame; Mr. Morton. 


Miss F.—Well, I ne’er thought that this old house had been 
So full of speculations. Claraville ! 
That name goes coupled with most weighty marks 
Of my good aunt’s approval. He is rich, 
And for his other qualities—high birth, 
And great consideration in the world— 
They are as currently received and known 
As my ten thousand charms have been in Bath ; 
Courted as much, too. “T'were not well to lose 
Such high advancement as I see must spring 
From this alliance, if my cousin Emma 
Can be schooled into (others all laughed out) 
Prudential motives. ‘To amuse one’s self 
With here-and-there acquaintainceship which chance 
May send to fill up those blank leaves of time, 
When nothing serious, nothing of more note 
Than raree-shows of sigh-blown sentiment, 
Keep life in motion—this for my short stay 
May give me occupation. 


Enter Mrs. Morey. 

Mrs. M.— Well said, niece. 
La! this comes from the world. You’ve spent your days 
To better purpose than to throw yourself, 

Like beggar’s offal, into the embrace 
Of the first chance-begotten cast-away, 
That rubs by you i’ the crossing. 

Miss F.— Bless me, aunt! 
Can Emma so have lost that self-respect 
She owes herself at least, though she forget 
Her mother’s admonitions, as to give 
The weakest shade of the least likelihood 
To anything so shocking. 

Mrs. M.— Then it seems 
She could not bring herself to make confession 
Of that which, even if but hinted at, 

Would set you in hysterics. 

Miss F.— Oh, my feelings ! 

Mrs. M.—Your feelings! Lud, my child, if you knew all, 
You'd say my feelings, and my poor weak nerves, 
Were gone for ever. 

Miss F.—(Aside.) That indeed I should. 
However, aunt, perhaps I can endure 
To hear what name the odious creature has : 

Pray let me know it. 

Mrs. M.— *T were too much for me 
To tell you his true name ;_ but as it goes, 

My brother, the old dotard, took him up, 
And called him Evan Galliard. 

Miss F.— Evan Galliard! 
Yes, yes, last year at Cheltenham, I remember, 
A charming letter came from Julia Pride, 
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Which gave some hints of this, set down by me 
As newspaper predictions, kept afloat 
In morning visits. 

Mrs. M.— We must join our wits, 

And ply her well with lectures, Yes, her ears 
Must get enough to shame her. 

Miss F.— My dear aunt, 
You must not be too violent ; good breeding 
Cuts without scratching. 

Mrs. M.— I can suit all times, 
And manners too, as the occasion wants 
A suitable demeanour. 

Miss F,.— Haye you heard 
Of any gentlemanly, humble friend, 

Whom we might bend to suit our purposes ? 

Mrs, M.—Well thought on, niece; I’ve heard there is one Morton, 
A strange, half-witted, moody, nincompoop, 
Who, on the score of poor relationship, 

Is quite a standing guest with Claraville. 

Miss F,—Many are such ; as ignorant of life 
As if their wits ran blindfold through the world. 

Mrs. M.—<Ay, ay, but, niece, may not this moon.calf serve, 
Like lightships on a strand, to keep us clear, 
And give us knowledge of all dangers hid 
Between us and our hopes. 

Miss F,— O good conceit ! 
La! if I tickle not this gentleman, 

And send him soaring, like a paper kite, 

Into an element he ne’er before 

Had dared to venture in; while with me abides 
The charm to let him gently down again, 

Or keep him there for pastime. Ha! ha! ha! 
Dear aunt, this is a rare conceit of thine ; 
Come let’s about it. 

Mrs. M.— My head's full of plans, 
All tending to one object—one design 
In which my hopes are centered : I would hear 
From some one who is near to Claraville, 

Even more than common fame may say of him : 

Meantime on Emma I'll bestow my time, 

And fashion her to meet the meeting tide 

Of happiness before her with a heart 

High as her fortune. [Exit Mrs. Morey. 

Miss F.—Oh dear, those laughing fits will break my heart. 

Heaven bless me, what a vulgar harridan ! 

How her tongue fastens on the very words, 

That smell like garlic of low company! 

Preserve me, all ye Graces, from the touch 

Of pestilential cockneys ! dwell with me 

The phrase exclusive, because not express’d 

With this or that peculiar dialect. 

O dear, delightful Bath! dear dowagers, 

Whose hopes hang on the issue of a card. 

Dear crowded rooms, where Fashion's votaries meet 
With radiant glances and perpetual smiles ; 

Those morning visits, and the sweet routine 

Of rides, drives, shoppings, novels, notes, and news, 
My heart is with you still: a poor exchange 

This moping cousin, and this vulgar aunt. 

Yet no; even here these fog-enshrouded glooms 
Must yield to my attractions. Come, ye arts, 
Which custom hath so realised in me, 
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That what I am is borrowed more than mine ; 

Come, ye seductive train of ogles, sighs, 

And all of which the vanity of men 

Makes guesswork of success, attend on me! 

For never yet did such a motley train 

Kneel courting fascination from your spells 

As this occasion offers. [ Exit. 


Mrs. Mortey and Morron. 


Morton.—Yes, Madam, ’tis a broad inheritance, 
And a fine relic of the feudal times 
Ts the old castle: somewhat modernised, 
But not divested of that interest 
We always feel on seeing anything 
That bears the stamp of ancient grandeur on’t. 
Mrs. M.—La, Sir, this is the very thing I like, 
And doubtless there is much fine tapestry, 
And pictures of great value. 
Morton.—In the great hall there is a Gothic window, 
Whose shafts are fretted with quaint heraldry, 
And rare devices: in the oriel next 
There is a picture done by Angelo 
Of his great ancestor who fell at Agincourt, 
Sir Clarence Claraville. 
Mrs. M.— How comes it, Sir, 
He is not styl’d “ My Lord ?” 
Morton.—His granduncle was Lord De Claraville, 
Who, dying without issue, his estate 
Went to his nephew ; but the title fell 
Into abeyance. 
Mrs. M.— Of the Lower House, 
Is he a member ? 
Morron.—His vote still props the ministerial side, 
And t’other day, at levee, he kissed hands 
On being appointed of the Privy Council. 
Mrs. M.— I’ve heard, too, Sir, he is the pink of fashion ; 
But I would hope he is not given to play. 
Morton.—No, Madam; they who know him best find fault 
With his penurious abstinence from gaming : 
For myself, I sometimes tickle Fortune’s ribs, 
But he stands too secure in his own wealth 
To look to chance for filling his exchequer. 
Mrs. M.— But I have heard he seldom goes to church, 
And that his morals need the anchorage 
Of due restriction. 
Morton.— Men of rank, at times, 
Will slide into a casual indiscretion, 
But when a real love will fill his heart, 
I'll answer for't ‘twill not grow less by keeping. 
Mrs. M.— You'll wonder, Mr. Morton, at these questions ; 
But the truth is, that Mr. Claraville 
Hath paid most marked attentions to my daughter ; 
And more than that, Sir, hath entreated me 
With oft-repeated overtures of marriage ; 
Wherefore, good Sir, I did make bold from you, 
As being a common friend to each of us, 
To gain such knowledge of this gentleman 
As might support my good opinion of him. 
But, Sir, my daughter hath a rich old uncle, 
Childless, and without any nearer heir 
Than me, his sister. He, of course, must hear of, 
And give his sanction and encouragement 
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To this alliance, ere we can approach 
To closer treaty. For due deference 
Must still be paid to rich affinity, 
Lest, on some jealous pique, a wicked clause 
Might break the back of our expectancy 
And just reversion. Thus it rests. My care 
Shall be, to bend my daughter's thoughts to love 
And sweet disposal towards him. 

Morton.— Pray accept 
My poor, but fervent hopes, that all may speed 
Even better than our wills would order it. [ Exit. 


Emma, reclining on a Sofa. Enter Miss Fanriame. 


Miss F.—Poor thing, she sleepeth, if that can be sleep 
That shows such sadness, She is weeping still, 
And her lips move, as if she did reveal 
Her sorrow to some saint that pitied her. 

Oh! how her poor heart beats! I hear it throb, 
As if it wrestled with some agony 

That haunts her even in sleep. Her cheek is pale, 
But fresh, as if the rose that late was there 

Had droop’d, but died not. What a natural grace 
Dwells in the rich profusion of her hair, 

Floating around her like the drapery 

Ofa light summer cloud. My pretty cousin—— 

E. —Alas! I wish my vital spark had flown 
With that sweet dream, which hath but left me now 
To waking consciousness of what I am. 

Miss F.—Canst thou remember what it was thou dream’dst ? 

E.—Methought ’twas twilight, and I stood alone 
Upon the shore of a far distant land, 

Listing the low-voiced ripples of the tide 

That, with a gentle measure in its flow, 

Crept slyly onwards. "I'was a summer eve, 

And all around was silent—a deep calm, 

Yet eloquent in all sweet impuises, 

All joys of souls and sense. I did not speak, 
For words were idle when my beating heart 
Spoke its own rapture, and all feelings blent 
Into one element, one form, one hue, 

One harmony of love. And I stood thus, 

In hopelessness of full beatitude ; 

For there was nothing further, nothing more 
Which Hope could image to my happiness— 

No thought of higher bliss ; and tears gushed forth 
And were not checked, for there was no one near 
More life-like than the living breathing world, 
More dull than the pervading sympathy 

That smiled in all around me. 

Miss F.— "Twas a dream 
Too s spirit- -like methinks for happiness ; 

If I did sleep for ever, my stray thoughts 
Would never cast cuantion in such a mould— 
’Tis true I saw you weep. 

While thus I stood, 

Methought a voice that I had heard before, 

But softened to a more transporting tone 

Than ever yet was breathed by human lips, 

Fell on my ear. I looked to whence it came, 

And there before me stood the embodied shape, 

The living form of one till then unseen, 
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Unfelt, but as the presence of a joy 
Whose source I knew not. 

Miss F.— Oh, you saw him, then. 

E.—He clasped me to his heart, his lips met mine, 
And, after a long silence of deep joy— 

** Believe not we can part”—’twas thus he spoke— 
*«* Thou wert alone—ah, no, that could not be, 
Since thou wert happy, thou wert full of joy— 
Joy which for thee is only where I am ; 

But as thou felt it now and knew it not, 

"Twas my immortal presence felt unseen.” 

Miss F.—’ Twas a sweet dream, indeed, dear coz., but still 
Somewhat too high and airy for my taste. 

E.—Yet, cousin, blame me not if I can’t share 
A temper so instinctively allied 
To worldly maxims. 

Miss F.— Nay, dear Emma, why 
This trifling? You have heard, and seen—nay, more, 

The world hath heard and seen of Claraville. 

I’ve seen whole ball-rooms throb as with one heart, 

When he, the lord of manors, no lean ghost 

Of an old, outworn race, but one whose waste 

Could not outrun the stream of wealth that flow’d 

Each year into his coffers—ay, I’ve seen 

Whole ball-rooms quake as if one yawning hope 

Were gaping to devour him. And this man, 

So rich, so noble, without even one speck 

Of any vice that might not suit his rank ; 

This man, I say again, so rich~in short, 

So exquisite, so 
eee Prithee stop, 

And spare the farther mention of a name 

Which, oft repeated, wakens in my heart 

A feeling near to hatred. 

Miss F.— You are mad, 
Or other love must so have wrought upon you 
That you have not got eyes, or ears, or sense 
To measure rightly Claraville’s regards. 

E.—I hear my mother’s step. If she should speak 
More of a thing so much against my peace 
As—as-—— 

Miss F.—Ay, Emma, I know all the rest. 

Bat, fie, to feel so coldly for a man 
So worthy of your love, and, what is more, 
So rich in fortune’s gifts as Claraville. 
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Tue agreeable duty which now awaits us of conferring such a tribute of national 
respect as is in our power to bestow, upon a gentleman whose eminence re- 
flects so much lustre upon this country, is but an act of tardy justice. We have 
had it > contemplation to assign a prominent place in our gallery to one 
whose works have lifted him into a far prouder position than any we could find for 
their author. The eminence he has attained is the well-merited result of an 
impartial comparison, by competent judges, of his productions with those of his 
most gifted contemporaries in art. ‘The guerdon of public applause has been 
nobly won by his own genius and his own unassisted exertions. Had a different 
duty devolved upon us—had we to point out the merits of an artist comparatively 
unknown to fame—we might, perhaps, have been liable to the imputation of an 
undue zeal on behalf of a distinguished countryman who we conceived was not 
fully appreciated, or of endeavouring to elevate to an undue importance in the 
estimation of the public, works which it had passed over with coldness or con- 
tempt. Such, however, in this instance can never be the case; not that we 
would have it supposed that we should, even for a moment, hesitate to promote, 
as far as lay in our power, the just pretensions of struggling and unfriended 
genius. We should have been equally proud and happy to have lent our assist- 
ance to our countryman before he had attained his present distinction, as we are 
now in the full splendour of his fame. We may, perhaps, err in saying as 
proud, for, as the case at present stands, we have peculiar gratification in the 
reflection, that, although we have not sent him forth with sails filled by the 
breath of provincial applause to try his fortune on the rough waves of metropo- 
litan competition, the world has sent him back to us with the stamp of fume 
upon him—fame honourably acquired by his own talents. Therefore it is,that, 
on the walls of this our common home, that home from which so many of our 
children have gone forth on their respective paths of life to win renown for 
themselves and for us, we-hang up this portrait side by side with the rest. We 
look at it with pride, an honourable pride, for it is the picture of a man who, by 
no unworthy acts, has risen to eminence ; who, destitute alike of connexion and 
of patronage, without one friend to lend him a helping hand through his earlier 
struggles, self-educated and self-relying, led on by the light of his own genius, 
has overcome obstacles sufficient to have daunted any less enthusiastic spirit ; 
and by patient industry and perseverance raised himself to an honourable dis- 
tinction in an art in which, in times like the present, of all others, success is most 
difficult of attainment. 

The spirit of the age, we are sorry to write it, notwithstanding all the diffusion 
of education, is far from a noble one. The attention of men is too much ab- 
sorbed in the sordid cares of life, and in making themselves richer than they are, 
to allow them to care much for sculpture, unless so far as it appeals to their 
personal vanity, or ministers to their taste for ornament or show. It is either 
neglected altogether, or cultivated only as an object of connoisseurship or luxury. 
The susceptibility to poetic influence becomes less felt, and the noble art which, 
in other ages, was recognised as a great moral power, capable of acting upon 
the imagination, languishes, or is limited in its application to objects which it 
requires no ordinary exercise of the artist’s skill to ennoble or to beautify. 

Any one who is in the habit of visiting the Exhibitions will be at no loss in 
understanding the force of our observations. He will see the shelves crowded 
with busts of men whose only qualification to have their features preserved for 
the admiration and awe of after ages, consists in their ability to pay the artist 
for his work. So long as he is employed in any way we have, perhaps, no’right 
to grumble; but we cannot help thinking that marble is not the proper medium 
for transmitting fair, round bellies and double-chins to posterity. That subjects 
of this character largely preponderate, to the exclusion of those of the highest 
range of art, no observer of ordinary shrewdness can for a moment doubt. 
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Tf sculpture is to flourish in the land, like painting and poetry, there should be 
due encouragement given, and unlimited sway allowed to the cultivation of its 
romantic as well as its classical tendencies. It may be that, independently of 
the causes at which we have hinted, there is something in our modern insti- 
tutions inimical to its true spirit. Poetry in every other shape is living and 
breathing around us; in sculpture alone the spirit of creation languishes. Many 
of our artists are content with mere imitations and reproductions of old ideas— 
the wearisome repetitions of forms from which the ancient spirit has long since 
passed away. ‘The great distinction which characterises the works of the subject 
of our present memoir from those of his contemporaries, is the striking originality 
of his conceptions. He has sedulously avoided this beaten path, the bent of 
his genius being eminently imaginative. He has, accordingly, thought for him- 
self, working out his own conceptions into life and beauty. It requires but a 
casual glance at his works to recognise the presence of that creative charm 
which constitutes the highest beauty of informed art. 

The subject of our memoir is a native of the north of Ireland. Belfast is 
entitled to the honour of being his birth-place. In that thriving and now opu- 
lent city, whose honest inhabitants have claimed for it the title of ‘* the Athens 
of Ireland” (a title to which, as we shall show presently, an opportunity is now 
afforded them of establishing their claims), the future sculptor first saw the light on 
the 12th of August, 1799. His father was a tradesman of the place. Heavy losses 
in business involved him in ruin. He died early, leaving his wife and only child 
almost entirely unprovided for. Ata school in the town, kept by a gentleman 
who united, in happy combination, the trade of an engraver with the profession 
of a schoolmaster, the boy received the rudiments of his education, and to this 
circumstance we are probably indebted for the early appearance of those symp- 
toms of a love of art which soon began to develope themselves. When his 
school duties were over for the day, the child of eight years of age was wont to 
amuse himself by making copies from a collection of prints in the possession of 
the preceptor—a privilege accorded by special favour, in consequence of the 
~accidental discovery of a drawing on the back of the pupil’s slate, whereon was 
pourtrayed a sportsman in full costume, accompanied by his dogs—a performance 
which was the result of certain stolen visits, paid after school-hours were over, 
to a shop-window where the original was exposed to the admiration of the 
passers-by. 

When our young votary of art was about twelve years of age, his mother 
left Ireland and settled in England, where she had some friends, who seem to 
have evinced a wish to set the boy afloat in some mode of life less precarious 
than that to which his own inclinations had led him. He pleaded hard to be 
permitted to select any employment which would afford him the opportunity of cul- 
tivating his favourite propensity. But the fiat had gone forth. Those in whose 
hands was the disposal of his fate were less disposed to show any indulgence to his 
taste than the old pedagogues of former years. They determined upon binding him 
apprentice toacoach builder. The necessary arrangements were soon completed, 
the indentures were made out, the apprentice entered with a heavy heart upon 
his new employment, and, but for the occurrence of the circumstances which 
soon afterwards took place, it is highly probable that the genius which has con- 
ceived forms of such ideal loveliness, with the cunning hand whose skill has 
fashioned them into shape and lent imperishable beauty to tlie lifeless marble, 
might at this moment have been occupied in devising patent axles, or stuffing 
easy cushions for some turtle-fed alderman of the city of London ! 

Fortunately for the world, fortunately for his native city, whose grateful 
appreciation of the fame her eminent son has reflected upon her will, we trust, be 
commensurate with her Athenian pretensions, the coach-builder became bankrupt, 
his effects were sold; the indentures, not without some difficulty made on his 
part, were cancelled ; and an accident bringing the released apprentice to lodge 
at the house of a Mons. Chenu, a French sculptor, who lived in Charles-street, 
Middlesex Hospital, he availed himself of the opportunity afforded by the place, 
and plunged once more into his old pursuits. He practised eagerly, and drew 
diligently from the plaster: casts by which he was surrounded. He then com- 
menced modelling from various parts of the human figure, and at length attained 
what he conceived was a sufficient degree of skill to warrant him in making an 
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essay upon the whole figure. His first attempt was a copy of the Venus by Do- 
natelli. When it was finished he shewed it to Chenu, who was so pleased with 
the performance that he at once offered to become the purchaser, and paid the 
artist eight guineas for his work. 

Inspired by this early and perhaps unexpected success, the young artist did not 
relax in his exertions. He continued his task of self-instruction by arefully copying 
and modelling whatever came in his way, disposing of the fruits of his industry 
wherever he could to the customers whom chance provided. In such occupa- 
tion he continued to pass his time until the death of his mother, when he changed 
his abode to Seymour-street, Euston-square. While resident there he happened 
to make the acquaintance of two young Scotchmen, who having accidentally seen 
an advertisement in the newspapers inviting artists to send in models for the 
erection of a monument to Major Cartwright, very good-naturedly called 
to endeavour to persuade Mr. Macdowell to try his fortune. After some little 
hesitation he set to work, modelled a figure which was forwarded to the place 
where the committee were occupied in their deliberations. He was, however, 
unfortunately too late; astatue had been already selected ; but the fidelity of 
the likeness, and the beauty of the execution, apparent in the new arrival, so won 
upon the committee, that Mr. Macdowell’s design was ultimately decided upon. 
The funds at command, however, proved insufficient; an inferior artist was 

called in to complete the ‘work ; ; and thus a conception of great merit and beauty 
has only partially been realized. 

The first group which Mr. Macdowell attempted was taken from Moore's 
“Loves of the Angels.” Of this work we are unfortunately not in a condition 
to speak; but it is probable that it is distinguished by the same elegance, har- 
mony of design, and originality of conception which have won for him such 
universal admiration in those productions with which we are familiar. 

We believe the first commission which he received to execute in marble was 
given him by Mr. Cooper, formerly M.P. for Sligo. It was the group of Ce- 
phalus and Procris, taken from Ovid. Up to this period, although his talent 
was abundantly recognised in the metropolitan circles of art, our artist was 
comparatively unknown to the world at large. -The work which brought him 
prominently before the public was his statue of the ‘‘ Girl Reading,” which 
appeared at the first exhibition of the new Academy in Trafalgar-square. It at 
once caught the eye of Sir Francis Chantrey, who not only took infinite pains in 
selecting a position where it could be seen to advantage, but ws armly expatiated 
upon its great merits to his brethren, ‘The eminent artist had prob: ably not for- 
gotten how in the earlier part of his own career he had been befriended in a 
similar manner-himself. ‘* When Chantrey sent his bust of Horne Tooke tothe 
Exhibition,” says Allan Cunningham, ‘he was young and unfriended, but the 
great merit of the work did not escape the eye of Nollekens. He lifted it from the 
floor, set it before him, moved his hed to and fro, and hi iving satisfied himself of 
its excellence, turned round to those who were arranging the works for the Exhibi- 
tion, and said, ‘ There's a fine,—a very fine work: let the man who made it be 
known. Remove one of my busts, and put this one in its place, for well it de- 
serves it.” Often afterwards, when desired to model a bust, be said in his most 
persuasive way, ‘Go to Chantrey; he’s the man for a bust. I always recom- 
mend him.’ ” 

‘To convey any adequate idea of the delicate and chastened beauty of the ‘Girl 
Reading,” to those who have not had the good fortune to see it, we feel i is quite 
beyond our powers. The slight and graceful proportions of the fair student 
as she bends over the favourite volume upon which her gaze is intently fixed ; 
the beauty of the drapery, which falls in waving folds over the form w hose deli- 
cate proportions it at once covers and reveals ; the softly rounded arms; the 
exquisite symmetry of the small, well-turned head ; the features displaying beauty 
and expression in such a happy combination, —all form as perfect a realisation as 
it is possible to conceive of a poet's most exquisite dream caught and transferred 
to the living marble. 

When we reflect tliat this beautiful piece of sculpture, which may stand the 
test of comparison with many of the triumphs of ancient or of modern art, is the 
work of one who lias been entirely self-educated in that profession in which 
he has acquired such consummate skill; that he has raised himself to distinction 
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by his own unassisted exertions ; indebted to no powerful patron for support, nor 
to the exercise of an influence which some of his brethren disdain not to em loy, 
more powerful, perhaps, than any patron; that he came and cast himself a friend- 
less struggler in that great ocean whose waves have swallowed up so many a 
solitary aspirant, and stemmed his w ay nobly through its stormy roughness ; the 

admiration we cannot but feel for his genius is enhanced by our respect for the 
industry and energy which have encountered so many difficulties to triumph over 
them all. 

No sooner had the statue of the ‘‘ Girl Reading” become known, than Fame 
flowed in upon the artist. He was elected an Associate, and afterwards a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy; and her Majesty, at a subsequent private view of 
the Exhibition, hs Aving been informed that he was in the room, commanded his 
presentation. Fame, ~ howe ‘ver, although pleasant in the contemplation and de- 
lightful in the possession, is not enou: ch. She too often comes when we have 
neither the means nor the cz Upac ity of enjoy ing her. She comes, too, sometimes, 
without providing her votaries w ith that substantial ¢ rop of benefits which they 
are entitled to reap; and the artist who has added fresh lustre to the reputation 
of his country, who has enriched her galleries with the triumphs of his genius, and 
left works of imperishable beauty, the on ght and admiration of after ages, has 
too often been carelessly provided for by his own. ‘The state ly towers of Blen- 
heim still stand an enduring a ition of the melancholy truth. That sad story 
which they tell of the artist's broken fortunes, and the ungrateful disregard of 
the country which he endued with his splendid conceptions, “has its moral for all 
times. 

Through the friendly offices of Sir J. Emerson Tennant, Mr. Macdowell became 
known to the late Mr. Beaumont, M.P. for Yorkshire, 4 munificent patron of art, 
who at once gave him commissions for two large groups in marble, leaving the se- 
lection of subjects to himself, as well as an order for a marble statue of the “ Girl 
Reading,” He at the same time informed the artist that he would be happy to give 
him ample employment for the space of three years, on the ondition, however, that 
during the whole of that period he should accept no commissions from others. 
The statue of the “ Girl Reading” had, however, in the meantime attracted the 
notice of Lord Ellesmere, who .gave him a commission to execute it in marble. 
Upon receiving this order the restriction was at once removed in the most hand- 

ome manner by Mr. Beaumont, and the artist permitted to enjoy the full, free, 
and unrestricted benefit of his industry. And, in truth, when one comes to con- 
sider the whole extent of the labour and drudgery, to say nothing of the mental 
anxiety, necessarily attendant on the comple tion of a single piece of seulpture— 
still more of a group—doe 3 this relaxation seem unreasonable? Little does the 
ordinary spectator, who saunters through a gallery idling away a few leisure mo- 
ments, know of how slow and difficult a growth i is one of those works of art, over 
which his eye so listlessly roves. A marble statue has to be conceived, sketched, 
modelled, cast in pl aster, rouzh-hewn, carved, and finely polished, with a minute- 
ness of care and attention of which he can form no ade: juate notion; and the 
creation which causes to some but a ps ising glance of approval, is the result of 
as complic ated and difficult a series of operations as can well be conceived. 

Our information unfortunately does not enable us to lay before our readers a 
list, chronologically arranged, of the many beautiful productions of our 
artist's chisel; we can onky, the srefore, advert to the principal ones that have 
contributed to establish his reputation, and which we have ourselves had an op- 
portunity of inspeeting. Shortly after the appearance of the ‘‘ Girl Reading,” its 
gifted author, through the kindness of his new friend, Mr. Beaumont, was pro- 
vided with the means of making a journey to Italy, for the purpose of improving 
himself in knowledge of art. He remained in Rome for about eight months, and 
shortly after his return to England he produced, in marble, the magnificent 
group of * Love Triumphant,” which was par tially modelled before his departure. 
Of this splendid piece of sculpture it would il! become us to speak in that 
commonplace and hackneyed jargon, the cant of art, which those employ who 
profess to describe what we can only feel. 


‘We leave to learned fingers and wise hands 
The artist and his ape, to teach and tell 
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How well his connoiseurship understands 

The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell— 

Let these describe the indescribable. 

I would not their vile breath should crisp the stream 
Wherein that image must for ever dwell— 

The unruffled mirror of the loveliest dream 

That ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam !” 


In this exquisite group the figures are of the full size of life, and are carved 
out of a single block of solid marble; and although, in tender and delicate 
beauty, and poetry of expression, it would be difficult to surpass that work 
which first earned the artist his fame, the group of ‘* Love Triumphant” possesses 
more than sufficient merit to establish the reputation of a dozen artists. Were 
this our own solitary opinion, we might, perhaps, be accused of looking with too 
favourable an eye upon the production, because it was by the chisel of a country- 
man. It is, therefore, perhaps, fortunate for our credit that the metropolitan 
journals—the opinion of whose writers appears to be accepted as the infallible 
test of public approval—were unanimous in their enthusiastic admiration, and 
sounded the praises of Love Triumphant” in terms of which the artist might 
well be honourably proud. 

Of the numerous productions of Mr. Macdowell’s chisel, that which has, per- 
haps more than any other, united in its favour the suffrages of all observers, is 
his colossal group of ‘* Virginius and his Daughter,” which appeared at the Great 
Exhibition. It is not our chief favourite. We incline to the opinion that the 
genius of our artist is better adapted to give expression to sentiments of tender 
and graceful beauty than to the grand or terrible. Be this as it may, the group 
of ‘* Virginius” has earned the unqualified admiration of the finest judges of art. 
The tribune is represented in the act of supporting his dead child on his left 
hand ; in the other he raises the dagger, while with an expression of concentrated 
indignation and anguish which is indescribable, he utters the memorable exe- 
cration—*‘ Ad tribunal te inquit Appi, tuumque caput sanguine hoc consecro !” 
The contrast between the stalwart masculine form, so full of vigorous power 
and energy, and the frail, broken flower from which life has passed away, is finely 
conceived, and worked out with exquisite skill. The beautiful lines of Macaulay 
form so apt a commentary upon this noble theme, that we trust we shall be 
excused if we recall them to the recollection of our readers :— 


“ And then his eyes grew very dim, his throat began to swell, 
And in a hoarse, changed voice. he spake—‘ Farewell, sweet child, farewell ! 
Oh, howl loved my darling! Though stern I sometimes be, 
To thee thou know’st I was not so—who could be so to thee? 
And how my darling loved me! how glad she was to hear 
My footstep on the threshold when I came back last year! 
And how she dan ¢d with pleasure to see my civic crown, 
And took my sword and hung it up, and brought me forth my gown! 
Now all these things are over—yes, all thy pretty ways, 
Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays. 
And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I return, 
Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his urn! 
The house that was the happiest within the Roman walls— 
The house that envied not the wealth of Capua’s marble halls— 
Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal gloom, 
And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb. 
The time is come. See how he points his eager hand this way ! 
See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon their prey ! 
With all his wit, he little deems, that spurned, betrayed, bereft, 
Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. 
He little deems that in this hand I clutch what still can save 
Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of the slave. 
Yea, and from nameleas evil, that passeth taunt or blow— 
Foul outrage which thou knowest not, which thou shalt never know. 
Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one more kiss ; 
And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but this’ 
With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 
And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she died.” 
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Passing from this magnificent group, we turn to the gentle figure, in which is 
beautifully expressed the sentiment of early sorrow. This statue has been classed 
among the most successful of the sculptor’s productions. Its merits have been 
elaborately discussed by critics of art, and its praises sung by poets. We leave 
to those who assume the power of measuring beauty by the rule and compass, 
of analysing the various elements in which it consists, and of endeavouring to 
teach a tasteless public what works of art it is proper they should admire, and 
what they should pass over in silence and neglect, to ascertain in exact propor- 
tion what amount of originality is apparent in the conception, or of artistic power 
is displayed in the execution of this charming statue. All we can say upon 
either subject is, that we have seldom seen a work more fresh and beautiful in 
feeling, or one which gives us a higher idea of our artist’s wonderful power in 
expressing a poetical sentiment in marble, so as to bring it within the range of 
the sympathies and feelings of the human heart. 

“ Early Sorrow ” is represented by the figure of a girl mourning for the fate of a 
dead bird, which she is clasping in one hand tenderly to her bosom. Her eyes, 
in which we can almost fancy we see the gathering tears, are turned with an ex- 

ression of wistful sorrow less upon the lifeless form of her favourite than to a 
ittle bunch of fruit which lies at her feet, and has, apparently, just been dropped 
from her other hand. 

The whole subject is replete with suggestions of touching beauty. We have 
placed before us, by the wonderful power of art, a series of associations, and each 
of them in itself a picture. There stands the gentle mourner, to whom sorrow 
has been as unknown as sin ; the sunshine of her innocent life is crossed now by 
the first shadow of that grief which sooner or later teaches us the perishable na- 
ture of all human love. Her favourite, gone far away beyond the reach of her 
tenderness and care, is pressed to the heart whose innocent affection he was the 
first to win. The playful caresses which have coaxed him so often into joy and 
song can never reach him more; pressed to the soft bosom where he used to 
nestle, whose genial warmth he shall never feel again, lies, with drooping head and 
“unrofiled plumage, the lifeless bird; and the fruit, gathered for his delight, 
is dropped in silent grief away, for its use is over! 

We have seen several attempts to express the sentiments which a theme so 
suggestive could scarely have failed to excite ; and we have great pleasure in lay- 
ing before our readers some stanzas from the pen of Mr. Alaric Watts, which, 
shortly after the exhibition of this beautiful piece of sculpture, made their ap- 
pearance in the columns of one of our contemporaries : — 


THE EARLY SORROW. 


‘“’Tis her first sorrow ; but to her as deep 
As the great griefs maturer hearts that wring 
When some strong wrench undeemed of bids us weep 
O’er the lost hope to which we loved to cling. 


“ The bird is dead !—the nursling of her hand— 
That from her cup the honied dew would sip ; 
That on her finger used to take his stand, 
And peck the mimic cherry on her lip. 


“The willing captive, that her eye could chain, 
Her voice arrest, howe’er inclined to roam, 
The house-bred god (worshipped alas in vain), 
Whcese radiant wings flashed sunshine through her home, 


“ Pressed to her bosom, now can feel no more 
The genial warmth of old he used to love ; 
His sportive wiles and truant flights are o’er— 
The ark of comfort welds the lifeless dove! 


“*Twas but a bird; but when life’s years are few, 

How slight a thing may make our sun of bliss 
Cold as the heart that needs be taught anew 

Tritles oft from the joys that most we miss, 
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“The soft, pure wax of childhood’s ductile breast 
Will yield an impress to the gentlest touch. 
They err who make its little grief their jest ; 
Slight ills are sorrows still, if felt as such. 


“*'Tis her first sorrow, and she feels the more. 
That sorrow’s name she scarce hath known till now ; 
But the full burst of keener anguish o’er, 
A softer shade hath settled on her brow. 


“The bitter tears that would not be repressed 
Are dried like dew drops on the sun-touched leaf ; 
The deep, wild sobs that lately stirred her breast 
At length have yielded to a tenderer grief. 


“* She weeps no more; her very sighs are stilled ; 
A tranquil sadness breathes from her sweet face, 
As though her mind, with soothing memories filled, 
Had nothing left of sorrow, but its grace ! 


“The sculptor marked the change with earnest eyes ; 
He knew the phase whence fame might best be won ; 
And when her grief assumed its loveliest guise, 
He struck her chastened beauty into stone. 


“There let it Jive, till Love and Hope decay, 
The type of sorrow unallied to sin; 
To test this truth to many an after day, 
‘ One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin !’” 


We are not informed at what precise period the ‘‘Eve” of Mr. Macdowell made 
its a pearance. It is a conception of consummate grace and beauty ; the figure is of 
the full size of life, andentirely nude. The dese ription by Milton of our first mother, 
as she is about to pluck the forbidden fruit, is familiar to every reader. If they 
would know how nobly poetic images of the rarest beauty can be expressed by 


sculpture, they must see this production, which is instinct with life and loveliness. 
Although it had no sooner appeared than it at once attracted the unqualified ad- 
miration not of the public only, but of the first judges of art, strange to say, 
the sculptor has never yet received a commission to execute it in marble. W e 

-annot suppose it possib le that a production of such admitted merit and unri- 
valled beauty will be suffered for any length of time to remain in its present 
perishable form. We hope it will speedily be transferred to marble, for it is well 
worthy to take its place in any gallery beside the most exquisite creations of an- 
cient or of modern art. 

Thestatue ofthe “ Girl Praying,” is another chefd'euvre, which attests the power 
of the sculptor’s genius. The figure is slight, and full of graceful beauty ;, 
the hands are joined i in an attitude. of supplication, and the eyes raised with an 
expression of earnest devotion, of which it would be difficult in language to con- 
vey any adequate idea. This charming production, with another of kindred 
beauty, the nymph preparing for the bath, were both purchased by the late Mr. 
Beaumont, of whose kindnes ss, liberality, and frie ndship the sculptor, in a letter 
addressed to the editor of the Art Journal, speaks in terms which do as much 
honour to the protegé as to the patron. 

These rare productions, of which we have spoken in terms which their ac- 
knowledged merit fully justifies, are no ephemeral productions, calculated to win 
little more than transient applause. They contain the elements of certain im- 
mortality ; they are the works of a man w ‘hose genius has led him into the high- 
est realins of imaginative art, and whose comple te success is the best and the 
most convincing proof that his aspirations have not soared beyond their legiti- 

mate range. We must, therefore, plead guilty to feeling some surprise, that 
one who has acquired so complete a mastery over art, whose imagination is so 
deeply imbued with forms and shapes of exquisite beauty, whose ideals of female 
loveliness have rarely been equalled, and never surpassed, should have so little 
employment in a branch of his art, in which his antecedents of study have so 
eminently qualified him to excel, 
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We allude to bust sculpture. With one or two exceptions, the complete suc- 
cess of which proves the soundness of our opinion, the chisel of this eminent 
man has never been put into requisition for this purpose; and while artists 
whose works are not fit to rank with the sweepings of his studio, are driving a 
prosperous trade in this, the more lucrative branch of the profession, the 
chisel of Mr. Macdowell is comparatively unemployed. We must say this neglect 
reflects but little credit upon the taste of the age. ‘The mind, consonant with beauti- 
ful ideals, of an artist, whose manipulation of marble is so perfect—whose hand has 
adorned every subject he has touched, and has touched none that he has not 
elevated—should not be left alone with the memories of his fame. He should 
have abundant employment—employment to remunerate him for those splendid 
works of art, the labour of long years, with which he has enriched his country. 
The dispensers of such patronage, the leaders of rank and fashion in the great 
metropolis, should know, and we will take care they shall know, that there is in 
their city one who is more capable of transferring to marble the beauty and the 
grace of their wives and daughters, than any sculptor this age has ever produced. 
Jf any one should doubt our assertion, let him turn to the statue in marble of 
Psyche, which may be seen at the Art Union in Pall Mall. It has been 
said by some critic of art, that the classical and mythological sculptures of our 
modern artists bear about the same proportion to the ancient marbles as the 
tragedies of Racine do to those of Sophocles. The statue to which we refer will 
prove, that this age and this country have produced a sculptor, who has rescued 
us from such a reproach. We have never seen a modern conception of an idea 
taken from the old heathen mythology, which can stand the test of a more rigid 
comparison with the triumphs of ancient art, than the Psyche of Macdowell. 

The subject has long been a favourite one with sculptors; many have tried, 
and few succeeded. ‘The story is almost too sad and touching to have its senti- 
ment properly caught in marble. How well our artist has succeeded in embody- 
ing it, a casual inspection of his work will convince the most sceptical. He has 
thrown a sort of magic of expression around the whole head which cannot be 
described. We see before us, fashioned into a beauty which can never die, 
the image of the forsaken girl, as she mourns for the lost love she was never 
to find again but in heaven. The features are so innocent and child- 
like, wearing, with the softest feminine beauty, an air of resigned tenderness and 
melancholy, more perfect in expression than anything we have ever seen in mar- 
ble. In our opinion, this statue is beyond all question the finest production of 
our artist’s genius. It has been purchased by Mr. Thomas Baring for the sum 
of five hundred guineas, 

The brief account of these beautiful works, which we have thus been enabled 
to lay before our readers, would necessarily be imperfect did we not add a few 
words concerning their author. The sketch prefixed to this notice affords a 
tolerably accurate idea of the sculptor’s features. In person he is of the middle- 
size, and slight, with looks silent and dignified ; his manners are mild and unas- 
suming, with a winning gentleness which bespeaks the kindliness of his nature. 
Our acquaintance with him is a very slight one; in society where we have met 
him he appeared rather reserved. But it is in his own studio, surrounded by his 
favourite works, that the sculptor is seen to the greatest advantage. His enthu- 
siasm in all that relates to art, seems unbounded. Of his own works he speaks with 
a modesty and diffidence which are very charming. We shall not easily forget the 
agreeable half-hour we spent in his attelier, where many a writer of rank and dis- 
tinction frequently drops in, to interrupt his labours, ‘One day,” said Mr, Mac- 
dowell, *‘ there came in a gentleman, whose features I thought were familiar to 
me, although I could not at the moment recollect where I had seen them. He 
remained with me for nearly an hour, discussing various works of art, with an 
ability which made me wonder who he could possibly be. When he was prepar- 
ing to take his leave, after having given me a commission, he said, ‘ Perhaps you 
do not know I am Sir Robert Peel.’ ” 

Sometime afterwards the sculptor received a letter, of which the following is a 
copy :— 

“ Whitehall, December 5, 

“ Sir,—I have the satisfaction of informing you that you will be selected by the 

Lords Commissioners of the Treasury for the erection of the public monument, 
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voted by Parliament, to commemorate the services of Admiral Lord Exmouth. I 
hope this selection will call public attention to your merit as a sculptor, and be of 
advantage to you. 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
‘* RoBerT PEEL. 
**P.S.—An official communication will shortly be made to you from the Board of 
Treasury. 


“P. Macdowell, Esq., 
“75, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square.” 


The statue of Lord Exmouth, which now stands in the hall of Greenwich 
Hospital, is too well known to require any comment from us. It fully justified 
the expectations of the public, as well as his discrimination who had selected the 
artist ; and the episode derives much interest at this time from the proof it affords 
that the departed statesman was fully entitled to the reputation he enjoyed of 
being a liberal and discerning patron of art. 

We must now take our reluctant leave ofa subject over which we have 
lingered with unqualified delight, and to which we have been enabled to do but 
imperfect justice. The fame which our countryman has won so well we hope he 
may live long to enjoy. No other means lie within our reach than those which 
we now adopt, of showing that his genius is recognised and fully appreciated by 
Ireland. We put it now to his own townsmen, to the opulent denizens of that 
thriving city whence he went forth to win a name second to none among the 
artists of his age, whether they are not bound to show, by some mark of their 
approval better calculated to serve him than empty praise, that they are alive to 
the merits of Mr. Macdowell. If Belfast arrogate to herself the name of 
the Athens of Ireland, let her now vindicate her claims to the title; she 
has a noble opportunity of doing so. With the place of his birth the name of 
the sculptor must henceforth be linked in indissoluble association. The town 
can add no fresh distinction to a fame which is European, but the fame of the 
artist reflects back lustre on the town. The beautiful creations of his chisel can 
never perish, The inspiration of genius has placed them beyond the reach of 
time. When some one hereafter, gazing upon them, shall learn the artist’s 
name and his country, let it not be added that the place of his nativity, save in 
sending him forth a friendless wanderer into the bleak, cold world, did nothing 
more for her gifted son. No! in the Atuens of Ireland there are men, honest 
men and rich, who have risen to wealth by their own energy and industry. 
They will be proud to recognise the merits of one who, by the force of the same 
qualities, has risen to fame. They will rescue the capital of Ulster from such a 
reproach as would inevitably disgrace her should she neglect a man with whose 
fame the capital of England is ringing. 

As toa practical mode of carrying into effect the suggestion we have thus 
thrown out, there cannot be much difficulty. Queen Victoria was the first 
monarch of these realms who ever condescended to bestow a personal inspection 
upon that portion of the British dominions; no record whatever exists of so 
distinguished a mark of the sovereign’s interest and favour. We conceive it 
would be an act peculiarly appropriate and graceful if the people of Belfast would 
avail themselves of such an opportunity, as they might now have, of attesting at 
once their loyalty and their love of art, by putting in requisition the services of 
their eminent townsman, and employing him to execute a suitable memorial of 
the royal visit, which might be placed in their new Town Hall. As to his 
eerie for such a task, they are now in the possession of abundant evi- 

ence. Ifany further were requisite it may be derived from the fact, which 
has occurred since the preceding portion of this article was penned, that the 
Royal Commissioners have awarded their prize medal, for sculpture, to our dis- 
tinguished countryman. 





Lines on a Sleeping Girl. 


ON A GIRL WHO HAS FALLEN ASLEEP OVER A VOLUME OF SPENSER’S FAERY 
QUEEN. 


SUGGESTED BY A STATUE IN THE LATE EXUIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
BY PATRICK MACDOWELL, ESQ, 


I. 


Tue summer sun is sinking fast amid the golden west, 

The truant linnet, home returned, has sung himself to rest ;— 
The bee has left the fox-glove bell, the brook so stilly flows, 
That not a breath is on the uir but whispers of repose. 


Il. 


The landscape wears a mellower green, its loveliest hues the sky, 

And nought but images of peace are present to the eye ; 

Sweet soothing sights, and slumberous sounds that gentlest thoughts instil, 
Of power to bid each trancéd sense grow captive to their will! 


Ill. 


Plunged heart-deep in the sweetest song that ever poet sung ;— 
Of Una wandering, all unharmed, life’s tangled wilds among; 
Just as her favourite page is turned, she owns the soft controul, 
And sleep, the balmy sleep of youth, is sliding on her soul !* 


Iv. 
With drooping head, and yielding form, half sitting, half reclined,— 
Swayed to and fro, like the willow wand that waves with every wind ;— 
Her eyelids, snowy fair, that show like evening lilies twain, 
So gently close, the lightest breath may open them again! 


v. 


But lo! a change! a deeper seal is pressed upon her eyes, 

Oh! when did ever mortal sleep put on a fairer guise ! 

No sign of consciousness she gives may waking life beseem, 

Save that her hand still clasps the book that stirred her fairy dream. 


VI. 
Hush! let her sleep ; no evil eye with baleful glance is near; 
No envious spirit stoops to pour his poison in her ear ;— 


But inly pray she may escape upon her onward way, 
The pestilence that walks by night, the shaft that flies by day! 


Vil. 


Not hers the wild and feverish sleep—brief respite snatched from pain— 
From which the heart-sick sufferer prays she ne’er may wake again ; 
Nor the sad uneasy slumbers wrung from grief’s unwilling grace, 

That bring the soul no added strength for this world’s toilsome race. 


* The notion that it is only a dull book, or a dull sermon, that is provocative of 
sleep, is a fallacy. Anything which, in certain conditions of the body, confines the 
attention to a single subject, however engrossing, is calculated to produce a seda- 
tive effect upon the nerves. Dr. Binns has some curious remarks upon this subject 
in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Sleep,” to which I beg to refer any reader who may cons 
it an anomaly that a young lady should slumber over the ‘‘ Faéry Queen.” 
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VIIt. 


Not hers the visions, all too fair, that mock the mourner’s eye, 

Of friends she never more may meet, of pleasures long gone by ;— 
So beautiful and passing sweet, a present heaven that make, 

To deepen but the darkness ‘round, that ’waits us when we ’wake! 


Sweet thoughts of innocence and peace are flitting o’er her brain, 
Of fireside loves, and homebred joys, a blithe and radiant train ; 
And when those visions fair depart, her only change will be 

To the “ sober certainty of bliss,” the bright reality! 


Then wake her not, her happy dreams are written on her face; 
And who may tell what seraph forms one idle word may chase ; 
The heaven about our youth that lies, is with her in her sleep, 
And angel sentinels around, their guardian vigils keep ! 


Oh! ever thus may slumber lie as lightly on her brow; 

Her gentle heart o’erflow with thoughts as pure as fill it now ; 

And may the peace all human ken that passeth, be her guest, 
When, in God's good time, she lays her down to take her final rest! 


Avaric A, Watts. 


LONDON DURING THE SUMMER oF 1851. 


Reasons for not being Singular—Immigration and Emigration—Contraband Practices justly punished—More 
to be seen at Home than Abroad-Great Travellers not always believed—Perils by Sea and by Excursion 
Trains—Advantages of Life Losurance—London Novelties, Noises, and Nuisances—Omnibusses, Cabs, 
Carriages, and Casualties—Noiscless Wheels—Theatres—Punch, Acrobats, and Peripatetic Smoking— 
Great Increase in the Bills of Mortality from the Latter Practice—Peaceable Invasion by the French— 
The Army out of Town, and the Police incog.—The Exhibition—The False Prophets—The Attraction— 


The Close—The Consequences. 


Ons fine afternoon in June last, saun- 
tering down Sackville-street, about 
two p.m., I met nobody, at which I 
was a little surprised; that capacious 
thoroughfare being usually very crowd- 
ed at that particular time, and there 
being, on the day in question, neither 
a review in the Park, a regatta at 
Kingstown, nor a steeple-chase at 
Lucan. I walked twice from one end 
to the other, and back again, without 
encountering even a funeral. The 
very houses seemed asleep, the statue 
of Lord -Nelson, on the top of the 
monument, appeared uneasy, as if it 
wanted to get away, and the Post 
Office clock looked as if it was some- 
where else. The whole city was som- 
bre, silent, and deserted as the disinter- 
red Pompeii. I began to doubt my own 
identity, and thought, with the ghost 
im Colman’s poem, I am not here, 
but I am there.” At last I perceived 


a solitary policeman doing nothing. I 
approached, and accosting the blue- 
coated functionary, demanded of him 
why he and I were “alone in our, 
glory?” “ Sir,” said he, ‘all Dublin is 
out of town, and not expected home 
before October. Every body is gone 
to the Exhibition.” ‘* In that case,” 
said I to myself, ‘¢ there is no use in 
remaining here to act the last man, I 
may as well float with the tide, and 
add another insignificant unit to the 
enormous mass of immigration hourly 
rolling into London.” So resolving, I 
went home, possessed myself of a few 
sovereigns, and in imitation of Sterne, 
packed up in a seedy portmanteau half- 
a-dozen shirts, and a sufficiently re- 
spectable pair of black dress un- 
mentionables. The light marching 
order recommended and adopted by 
that great military authority, Sir Char- 
les Napier, is to be preferred, as more 
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complete, and compressible into a 
coal compass. With the packing 
of the portmanteau ended all resem- 
blance between my. journey and that 
of the facetious Mr. Yorick, whose 
quasi sentimentality and indelicate, un- 
clerical humour I have no desire to 
emulate. Still less do I acknowledge 
fellowship with the spleen and jaundice 
which causes such tourists as the learn. 
ed Smelfungus to travel from Dan to 
Beersheba and cry “ ’tis all barren !” 
I profess myself, on the contrary, to be 
a merry cosmopolitan, who wishes to 
see everything, and goes up and down 
with a predetermination to be amused 
with everything he sees;—one much 
more disposed to laugh with or at the 
world, as it is, than to quarrel with 
existing arrangements, or try to tinker 
them into something better. 

The desire to mend everything, and 
improve everybody, so universal in the 
present day, is doubtless praiseworthy 
and benevolent, and in strict accor- 
dance with the natural law of pro- 
gression; but it becomes extremely 
irksome to both master and pupil when 
carried too constantly into practice, 
and engenders a mutual habit of eal- 
culating discontent. It will be found 
an agreeable variety to be sometimes 
satisfied without inquiry, and without 
reasoning on the why or wherefore. 
The task of regenerating society, 
whether in the moral, political, theo- 
logical, dramatical, or other practical 
departments, may be safely left to the 
Guild of literature and art, the Archzo- 
logical Institute, the British Associa- 
tion for improving Science, the Peace 
Congress, the Sanatory Club, the 
Cobdenites, Vegetarians, ‘T'ea-totallers, 
Agapemonists, Mesmerists, Electro- 
Biologists, Homeeopathists, and the 
innumerable universal philanthropists 
who are labouring, with most disinte- 
rested perseverance, to root out evil 
from the social system, to enlighten a 
darkened public, and to bring about a 
millennium of happiness and perfection 
before the appointed time. Two im- 
portant results appear to be bower ady 
established. Diseases are wearing 
away, and increased longevity is grow- 
ing very fashionable. Parrs and Jen- 
kinses will soon be of everyday occur- 
rence, and Louis Cornaro will cease to 
be quoted as a remarkable exception. 
The three score years and ten allotted 
by the psalmist as the usual verge of 
human existence, will become instead 
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the central point. This may be object- 
ed to by the orthodox as flying in the 
face of established authority; and, 
however agreeable to the individual 
parties, tends to promote confusion in 
the mercantile dealings of the world. 
It will especially confound the politics 
of Jew money-lenders who traffic with 
impatient heirs, puzzle the calculations 
of speculators in annuities, and revo. 
lutionise entirely the current tables of 
life insurance. 

I think it was the sage Thales of 
Miletus who bequeathed to posterity 
the valuable aphorism, “‘ Know thy- 
self.” It could be easily written in 
Greek, but that would look pedantic, 
and the phrase sounds very well in the 
vernacular. In following up this profit- 
able, though difficult inquiry, I may 
venture to set myself down as an ave- 
rage individual, very much resembling 
a great many other people. Fond of 
moving about, endowed with a curious 
disposition, a sharp eye, a prominent 
organ of casuality, a reasonably good 
temper (when not contradicted), a 
sound digestion, and an excellent appe- 
tite. Gentle and philosophical reader, 
do not hastily disparage or sneer at the 
last two items, but pray that they may 
be well defined in your own physical 
conformation. When you travel you 
will find them worth thinking of in 
summing up the balance sheet of com- 
fort. Add to the list a well stocked 
purse (in this point, alas! I confess 
myself rather weak), and you combine 
all the necessary ingredients for a 
pleasurable tour. If you are saturnine 
or atrabilious, stay at home ; or abjure 
pen and ink. Every identical man 
feels, thinks, speculates, and con- 
cludes, talks, and writes, in compliance 
with the particular bent of his mind; 
or, as all this is more intelligibly con- 
densed in a modern English word, 
according to his idiosyncrasy. But it 
is an idle piece of egotism to suppose 
that because your views are eccentric 
or original, they are of necessity wiser 
or better than those of your neigh. 
bours; that you can either convert 
others to the same way of thinking, or 
by so doing improve the general tone 
of manners and morals. You had bet- 
ter, eatin be content to abandon 
Utopian fantasies, take things as you 
find them, and proceed with unpre- 
tending pencil 


* Tosketch the world exactly as it goes," 
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Since steam and railways have 
brought the poles together, a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem is scarcely thought 
more of than a pic-nic to the Seven 
Churches. The achievement which im- 
mortalised Buck Whaley sinks into a 
very commonplace occurrence. ‘There 
is scarcely a novelty to be discovered, 
except in the unexplored and neglected, 
because familiar, scenes of home, which 
contain more that is worth examining 
than people are inclined to believe, 
with little labour, too, and less expense. 
It is not absolutely necessary, either 
for amusement or instruction, to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe, to cross the 
Himalayas, to ascend to the summit of 
Mont Blane, to search for relics of the 
Ark in the region of Ararat, or to stand 
on the apex of the Great Pyramid. All 
these are mighty deeds in locomotion, 
and furnish food for goodly volumes and 
interminable stories. But the colossal 
tourists who bestride the world are 
not believed either by their friends or 
the ungrateful public, when they re- 
turn home and tell of the marvels they 
saw, and the perils they surmounted. 
Envy detracts from honour, and in- 
credulity is the reward of enterprise. 
If you propose to enlighten-or enter- 
tain a mixed company with your 
‘* travel’s history,” you will not find 
an audience of Desdemonas. © Self- 
sufficient youngsters will whisper au- 
dibly disrespectful allusions to Baron, 


Munchausen, Marco Polo, Sir John 


Mandeville, and Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto. The patient and long-suffering 
Bruce was treated by his contemporaries 
asaromancer. The tardy justice of pos- 
terity has found out that he spoke the 
truth. ‘ Did you observe any musical 
instruments in Abyssinia ?” inquired a 
lady, at a large party, where he was 
relating his adventures. ‘ Only a few 
lyres, madam,” replied the great tra- 
veller. ‘‘There’s one fewer since he 
came away,” whispered the malicious 
wit, George Selwyn, to his nearest 
neighbour. Danger, too, must be 
counted for something among the ac- 
companiments of foreign travel. Al- 
though the world is so much improved, 
there be still “land rats and water 
rats,” “land thieves and water thieves,” 
as honest Shylock cautions us. It is 
quite possible, even in these days of 
advanced civilisation, to die of the 

lague in the Lazaretto at Smyrna, to 
be carried off by a tiger in a jungle of 
Central India, or to be strangled by a 
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boa constrictor while sauntering ‘*un- 
der the shade of melancholy boughs,"’ 
in the cinnamon groves of Ceylon. 
Inordinate yearnings after fame are 
attended with awkward casualties. 
Had Deedalus been content to escape 
from Crete in the regular way, without 
inventing wings, his son and heir might 
have lived to a good old age, instead 
of perishing in his minority, through 
the mad ambition of looking at the 
sun. The creeping tortoise and the 
burrowing mole are less brilliant than 
the soaring eagle, but they have their 
uses and amusements in their obscurity, 
after their own fashion—live longer, 
and in greater safety. Be content 
with home travel, and visit London 
two or three times per annum. ‘There 
is always something new, and you will 
get more for your money than by wan- 
dering to Cairo, Constantinople, or 
Calcutta; that is, if you know where 
to look for it. During the last sum- 
mer, all that the world could show of 
rarity, of ingenious invention, or ex. 
celling art, was to be found in the 
Crystal Palace. By crossing from one 
department to the other, you were 
as completely in the country labelled, 
as if the carpet of Prince Houssein 
had actually annihilated space and 
time, and carried you there in a minute. 
You heard its language, saw its com. 
plexion, and investigated its produc- 
tions. The whole formed a scene of 
realised enchantment—an embodied, 
animated cosmorama, to lose yourself 
in for a month, without weariness, and 
dream of for ever after. But we 
are becoming poetical and grandilo- 
quent, repeating what has been better 
said a thousand times aJready. After 
all, there is less merit in saying fine 
things on a lofty subject, than in em- 
bellishing an insignificant one. ‘¢ Dif- 
ficile est proprie communia dicere.” 
The exact meaning of the satirist in 
this sentence has been disputed almost 
as often as it is quoted, but the follow- 
ing may pass for a periphrastic transla- 
tions. It is not every man who can 
describe a dinner cleverly, or every 
poet who can invest with interest a 
game at cards. Look at Shakspeare 
in minimis, not in his Hamlets, Mac- 
beths, and Othellos, but in his little 
microscopic characters of half a dozen 
lines; mark their individuality, and 
then you will clearly understand what 
genius can compound from nothing. 
There is more in trifles than appears 
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at first sight. Cast your eyes well 
round you. Examine your every-day 
adventures, and dissect the familiar 
incidents of life. Every street or 
lane, beaten track, common cabbage- 
garden, or familiar beach, contains 
matter for speculation. Read Man- 
tell’s “Thoughts on a Pebble,” and 
you will begin to examine the heaps 
of rubbish you pass piled up on the 
roads. 
Avon, who knew more than you do, 
and if your reason is satisfied, as it 
ought to be, that an intelligence be- 
yond your fathoming has planned the 
universe, you will discover, and the 
discovery will add to your happiness, 
** Tongues in the trees, books in the living brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


But now to commence my journey. 
Having « hasty call or two to make 
before reaching the railroad terminus, 
the portmanteau I have already alluded 
to as containing my travelling prepa- 
rations preceded me. As it was not 
more than half filled, I had contrived 
to smuggle into it, most improperly, 
a stone jar, containing a gallon of a 
certain contraband distillation, which 
had no business there, and which, hav- 
ing nefariously eluded her Majesty’s 
customs, I intended to present as a 
choice offering to a particular friend. 
On the platform I discovered a lamen- 
table wreck. A careless official had 
thrown down the portmanteau vio- 
lently, the faithless lock had given 
way, the jar was smashed, and there 
lay the chosen wardrobe, scattered in 
wild confusion, and saturated with 
mountain dew. ‘The whole station 
was reeking with alcoholic effluvium, 
while porters, passengers, and an un- 
sympathising public, looked on the 
ruin with grinning satisfaction, or 
laughed outrageously at the ungrace- 
ful exposure. At first I joined in the 
laugh as heartily as the rest, little 
dreaming that the matter touched meso 
nearly ; but when, on a second glance, 
I recognised my own luckless property, 
I changed my note, and was strongly 
tempted 


“ To fall a cursing like a very drab,” 


as Hamlet reproaches himself for doing 
under circumstances of much heavier 
provocation. But the case, like his, 
was beyond remedy, so I smothered 
my indignation and proceeded on my 
journey. 
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To sail in or out of the Bay of 
Dublin is a pleasant operation on a 
fine summer’s day, and the surround- 
ing scenery very beautiful, when you 
are fortunate enough to see it. But 
fogs, mist, and rain generally encase 
our western Thulé in a mantle of gloom. 
On the evening I am referring to, all 
was distinctly palpable, while the Irish 
Sea, so often turbulent and stormy, 
lay without a ripple on its surface, 
smooth and tranquil as sleeping in- 
fancy. As I looked on it, I repeated 
to myself Moore’s beautiful lines on 
approaching Bermuda :— 

“ The sea is like a silvery lake, 
And o’er its calm the vessel glides 
Gently, as if it feared to wake 
The slumber of the silent tides.” 

Addressing a taciturn Saxon who 
stood near me, I asked him if he ad- 
mired the bay? to which he answered, 
he did. I then ventured to inquire 
did he think it resembled Naples? to 
which he responded, he didn’t; and 
walked away, evidently wishing me to 
understand that he considered me and 
my observations a bore. The compa- 
rison of our bay with that of Naples 
is a popular hallucination we are rather 
given to indulge in, and some enthu- 
siasts, in the fervour of patriotism, are 
inclined to assign ours the preference. 
If we can get over the deficiencies of a 
clear, cloudless sky, a glowing, balmy 
atmosphere, the blue pellucid waters 
of the Mediterranean, the city rising 
amphitheatrically from the shores, the 
active crater of Vesuvius, with the 
lofty islands of Ischia, Procida, and 
Capri, in the foreground, and the out- 
line of the stately Appenines defined in 
the distance—why, the resemblance 
may be considered rather striking, and 
tolerably faithful in its details. Both 
are bays, certainly, which is a strong 
leading coincidence. We have fine 
things to show in Irish scenery, pecu- 
liarly our own, and should be con- 
tent with them. ‘*Are not Abana 
and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel?” 
The harbour and river of Cork, Lough 
Neagh, the Shannon, Killarney, and 
the Giant’s Causeway, may challenge 
rivalry without fear of defeat. But 
we should give up comparison or com- 
petition with the Bay of Naples, which 
somewhat resembles the nationality of 
Richie Moniplies, who held that the 
Nor Loch at Edinburgh and the water 
of Leith were far superior to the 
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Thames at London. It reminds us, 
too, of the reasoning by which Cap- 
tain Fluellen undertakes to show the 
exact parallel between Alexander of 
Macedon and Harry of Monmouth. 
**There is a river in Macedon, look 
you, and there is also moreover a river 
at Monmouth; it is called Wye at 
Monmouth ; but it is out of my pr ains 
what is the name of the other river 
but ’tis all one, ’tis so like as my fin 
gers is to my fingers, and there is sal- 
mons in both. If you mark Alexan- 
der’s life well, Harry of Monmouth’s 
life is come after it indifferent well ; 
for there is figures in all things.” Even 
more conclusive was the logic of a Pa- 
risian, who, in maintaining the supre- 
macy of the Seine over the Thames, 
spat on the ground contemptuously, 
and exclaimed—*“ La Tamise! Voila la 
Tamise !”” 

As you approach Liverpool, and run 
along the coast to the entrance of the 
Mersey, all is flattish and unpictu- 
resque. Here, indeed, the natural 
beauties of the bay of Dublin stand 
forth in unquestionable superiority. 
But, alas the while! we want the fo- 
rests of masts in the river and docks, 
the Custom-house, where there is really 
commercial business to transact, the 
pyramids of warehouses, the countless 
pilot-boats, seldom without a customer, 
and the mercantile flags ofall the na- 
tions in the world, fluttering in their 
variegated devices. In Dublin, our 
quays are lined with Whitehaven col- 
liers, importing coals which would not 
be required if industry and capital 
called into use our own unworked mi- 
heral wealth; and emigrant vessels, 
exporting hourly the best blood and 
sinew of the land. W hy is Liverpool, 
less favoured by nature, a stupendous 
emporium, while the metropolis of Ire- 
land is an empty, mouldering store- 
house? Why is Glasgow almost a 
second London, and the Clyde (a nar- 
row canal when it approaches the city) 
a rival to the Thames, while poverty 
sweeps through the streets of Limerick, 
and the broad, majestic Shannon is 
scarcely farrowed by a keel? Pro- 
founder heads than mine, and deeper 
politicians than I pretend to be, must 
answer these questions; but I wish 
they were answered by somebody, and 
the remedy discovered before it is too 
late. As Sir William Curtis was wont 

hrase it, in his favourite toast— 
** Here's to a speedy peace—and soon!” 
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Political economists and public orators 
tell us we are in a transition state ; so 
we are, and so is everything ; but they 
add—on the high ro¢ id to improvement. 
So they have prophesied these twenty 
years, but as Roderigo retorts on Iago, 
*‘ Tt hath not appeared,” and we are a 
little impatient for the brightening 
horizon. If it would take a hint from 
the railroads, and travel by an express 
train, it would be all the better for the 
living community. Should the tide of 
emigration continue to flow with its 
present rapid current for a few years 
longer, when the good time comes 
there will be nobody left to welcome 
it in. 

There are a few people still in 
existence old-fashioned and “slow” 
enough to regret the defunct stage- 
coaches, which consumed something 
like thirty hours between Liverpool 
and London; but they usually depo- 
sited you in safety at your journey’s 
end, with a full complement of limbs, 
or, at the worst, with the slight frac- 
ture of a rib or so, and now and then 
with an innocuous overturn. They 
were liberal of stoppages too, to allow 
time for recruiting exhausted nature. 
You could eat and drink at every 
stage, which helped to get over the 
flagging minutes, and furnished to- 
pics for conversation. Railroad ra- 
pidity is delicious, particularly to 
those who have no occasion to be in 
a hurry, and are fond of perilous ex- 
citement. All prudent travellers should 
invest three pence extra in an insurance 
ticket, by which precaution, if you are 
smashed to atoms, your bereaved wi- 
dow, or other legal representative, will 
be entitled to receive one thousand 
pounds sterling, in lawful currency of 
the realm. coe take a newspaper, 
ready folded and directed, which, as 
soon as they arrive in Liverpool, they 
drop into the post- office at the station, 
to signify—so far all is well. Instead 
of this, take an envelope addressed to 
your better half, into which you insert 
your insurance ticket, and thus a double 
satisfaction reaches her at the same 
moment—the certainty that you have 
escaped the perils of the deep, and the 
voucher for damages in case the next 
news of your whereabouts should be in 
a pleasant paragraph in the Times, 
headed ‘‘ Awful Collision and unpre- 
cedented Loss of Life!’ Recollect if 
you are returned among the killed, 

search will be made in your waistcoat 
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pocket, supposing any remnant of it or 
you should be found (which is very 
unlikely), to ascertain your identity. 
If your insurance ticket is there, it will 
be **prigged” and claimed by the fortu- 
nate holder, as the lottery prizes were 
of old, or, more likely, will be ig- 
nored altogether. You cannot get a 
day rule to demand payment in person, 
and unless proof be deposited in some 
other hands, the precaution becomes a 
mockery. We received this hint from 
a long-headed friend, and we claim the 
gratitude of the travelling public for 
communicating it without a fee; Mons- 
ter excursion trains hold out advan- 
tages too tempting to be neglected, 
even by the constitutionally timid, 
who worships fear as a religion. If 
you are fortunate enough to pass 
through this ordeal without damage, 
you may with perfect confidence em- 
bark in a balloon or diving bell, and 
advertise yourself as a walking safety 
valve for the rest of your life. From 
that moment you are casualty proof; 
invulnerable as Achilles, and snug as 
King Duncan in his narrow quarters. 
‘* Malice domestic; foreign levy, no- 
thing can touch you further.” You 
need never travel again on your own 
hook; thousands will seek you out, 
and offer to pay your expenses for the 
chance of being safe in your company. 
The superhuman, unnatural velocity 
of modern movements, the ease and 
speed with which every branch of 
knowledge is mastered, and all notions 
of fifty years’ standing laughed down, 
are unquestionably more edifying and 
profitable than the heavy, narrow- 
minded, tie- wig system of former days, 
which perpetuated ignorance because 
of its antiquity, and encouraged error 
when hallowed by tlie lapse of time. 
it is delightfully exciting to see every- 
hody going a-head in a perpetual, 
ceaseless gallop; but, as a set off on 
the per contra side, let it not be forgot- 
ten that cases of insanity and suicide 
are multiplying in an equivalent ratio. 
Medical men will bear testimony to the 
first of these facts, and the columns of 
the daily papers afford ample evidence 
of the second. Think over this, ye very 
fast gentlemen of the present day, and 
pull up a little, before you have run 
the world and yourselves to a stand- 
still. 
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One of the first things which strikes 
a visitor with bewildered astonishment, 
on arriving in Babylon the Great, is the 
countless multitude of every imagin« 
able invention of vehicle, tearing along 
with speed and clatter, equal to that 
of the spectral Wilhelm, with his fair 
and frightened Leonora behind him. 
They seldom stop; still more rarely 
upset ; and scarcely ever run against 
each other or over the public. In 
Dublin we deserve to be run over, it 
being established as a national charac- 
teristic never to look before us. London 
pedestrians are more wary, and make 
a sharp reconnoissance, as well to the 
front as on each flank, before they ven- 
ture to attack a crossing. This is 
doubly indispensable, as some of the 
streets are macadamized with wood, 
which deadens sound, and your cockney 
Jehu is usually a silent individual, and 
not given to shout, as Paddy is; to 
warn you of his approach. The utmost 
he ejaculates is, “ Now, stoopid!” if 
you are determined to cross his path, 
But he is most marvellous as a chariot- 
eer. His hand and eye are true asthe 
dial to the sun. They keep time and 
calculate distance with the unerring 
certainty of a chronometer. Perch 
yourself on the samimit of an omnibus, 
and observe how he threads defiles be- 
set with more dangers and obstructions 
than the ancient Thermopyle or mo- 
dern Khyber. He wants a Homer to 
do justice to his deeds. Shades of 
Automedon and Cebriones, wherever 
you are, look out, and wonder at him.* 
See how he carries his unwieldy fabrie 
through a passage hardly wide enough 
to admit a wheelbarrow; now steérin 
to the right, and now to the left; wit 
as many sinuosities as a gliding snake; 
avoiding contact with ponderous wa- 
gons, and never running down smiall 
craft, unless it happens to be a cab 
with which he has a personal feud: 
Observe how he pauses not in all 
the crowded confusion of Fleet-street, 
Cornhill, or Cheapside; —a never-end- 
ing, and apparently inextricable laby- 
rinth of perplexity; more puzzling than 
the maze at Hampton Court, or the 
still better imitation of one at the 
Princess’s Theatre. The cab-driver 
is equally skilful, and as his vehicle is 
compact and light, he can achieve even 
greater wonders, goes at a more rapid 


* Every schoolboy knows, but every grown gentletian may not récolléct, that 
Automedon and Cebriones were the respective charioteers of Achilles and Héetor. 
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pace, and creeps through smaller cre- 
vices. Between him and his brother 
of the omnibus an internecine war 
exists: each would destroy his rival 
without remorse if he could do so 
with impunity. They despise each 
other as thoroughly as we once 
heard a private soldier say he did 
non-commissioned officers and militia- 
men; and hate with the intensity of 
actors who play the same line of busi- 
ness. But the contest is unequal, 
should they chance to come into col- 
lision. It resembles the Macedonian 

halanx bearing down on a cohort of 

alf-armed velites, or a three-decker 
engaging a gun-brig. Yet Count 
D'Orsay once, in a fashionable light 
cab, carried off the near hind-wheel of 
an omnibus which tried to upset him, 
and without sustaining the slightest 
injury himself ;—a remarkable triumph 
of mind over matter. 

The style of London driving is as 
different from that which obtains in 
Dublin as a Hansom cab is from an 
outside car. Yet our native aurigarius 
is a clever fellow in his way ; an animal 
completely sui generis, who in the ful- 
ness of genius soars above rules, and 
laughs at the formality of a linch pin. 
As the late Chief Justice used face- 
tiously to describe him, he drives with 
the reins and holds on by his whip. 
We once heard a stranger call our cars 
cruelty vans. They used to carry a 
tolerable load for one horse: we have 
seen six adults, besides the driver, and 
small children unlimited in the well. 
But this only happened on gala days 
or pic nic parties. Let us compare 
the load which the two unhappy qua- 
drupeds attached to a London omnibus 
are doomed to drag after them. Twelve 
insides and nine out, according to law, 
with as many more as they can stow 
illegally, not including conductor and 
cad, and luggage 4 discretion. The 
entire weight is nearer three tons than 
two. Eight horses, or four relays, are 
the complement allotted for this work 
in the twenty-four hours, eighteen of 
which at least are consumed in active 
duty. Nine months wears out the 
energies of the over-tasked animal, 
which is then sold by auction to the 
knackers, and so closes his miserable 
career. 

The capacity of a London cab for 
carrying luggage is immeasurable. It 
never was correctly gauged, and ap- 
pears to expand with the occasion. As 
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long as you are willing to pay extra, 
your trunks and packages will find 
** ample room and verge enough ;” but 
there is no such thing as getting in or 
out of one of these indispensable con- 
veyances without a dispute. A cabman 
never has a book, and never knows his 
fare ; he leaves that to you, on the spec. 
of your overpaying him, which vou 
generally do, as you cannot afford to 
lose time in altercation, A _ shilling 
with a row, and eighteen pence without 
one, you will find a fair average scale 
for ordinary distances. An anecdote 
has been recorded in print, lately, 
which is certainly unique, and but that 
it appeared in a book of unquestionable 
authority, might have been pronounced 
incredible. ‘* Your fare, 1 believe, is 
eighteen pence?” said the occupant of 
a cab, on abdicating ; ‘* No, Sir, only a 
shilling,” was the reply. The name 
and number should have been pre- 
served, for the honour of cab flesh; but 
then the immortality would have been 
dearly purchased by immediate excom- 
munication in full conclave at the hands 
of his brotherhood. 

A ruralised being, accustomed to the 
perfect silence ofthe country, unbroken 
except when the voice of Nature speaks 
in the elements; or the still more som- 
bre monotony of a provincial town, par- 
ticularly a cathedral one ; can form no 
idea of the contrast with which the 
clamour of London streets absolutely 
prostrates the senses on a first introduc. 
tion. In one respect, it resembles 
the wonders of the Crystal Palace, as 
baffling alldescription. When astran- 
ger mentions this to aresident, he laughs, 
and says, ‘‘never mind, you'll soon 
get used to it.” Use lessens marvel, 
certainly ; the eels, they say, become 
reconciled to skinning from practice, 
and custom changes Nature. The man 
who can so familiarise himself with the 
din of London as not to hear it should 
be preserved in a glass-case, and ex- 
hibited as an acoustic curiosity. Many 
years since, in the course of military 
service in France, I was stationed in a 
mill, and slept within a few inches of 
the wheel, which invariably commenced 
its gambols at night, and struck work 
in the morning. The grinding of a 
worn-out barrel-organ, or the drone of 
a bagpipe, would have been cheerful 
and exhilarating, compared to those 
harrowing vibrations. The late inge- 
nious Charles Lamb had a constitu- 
tional antipathy, as he himself informs 
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us, to boisterous sounds, from the beat- 
ing of a carpenter’s hammer on a hot 
day, up to the ‘‘measured malice of 
music,” inclusive. For my sins, I also 
ain punished with a defective ear, and 
am little able to appreciate the prodi- 
gies of a concert monstre of ophicleides 
and trombones, or the harmony of a 
polka on six dozen drums. These 
*concords of sweet sounds” produce 
no effect on such an ill-constructed 
temperament. The case is lamentable, 
and denounced by high authority ; but 
illustrious exemplars may be named as 
labouring under a similar deficiency. 
The celebrated Dr. Gregory, of Edin- 
burgh, said he liked music almost as 
well as he did thunder, or any other 
noise ; and Dr. Johnson lamented that 
difficult concertos were not impossi- 
ble. This mill-wheel at first drove me 
into midsummer frenzy; but ina week 
I became reconciled to it, in a fort- 
night we were on terms of endearing in- 
timacy, and in less than a month I 
could not close my eyes, if by any ac- 
cident there was a pause in its opera- 
tions. It was impossible to sleep with- 
out the accompaniment. The regular, 
monotonous thump was the only tune 
Lever mastered, or could hum correct- 
ly in my life. It rings in my ears now 
as distinctly as if I heard it last night 
for the first time. 

The most effectual remedies against 
the ceaseless thunder of the streets are 
double windows. John Kemble, who 
passed many hours in study, lived in 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, lead- 
ing direct to the British Museum, and, 
of course, one of the noisiest localities 
in London. His library looked to the 
front, but he protected himself by the 
contrivance mentioned. The magnifi- 
cent mansion lately erected by Mr. 
Hope in Piccadilly, and not far from 
a cab-stand, is, perhaps, par excellence, 
the best situated for studying clamour, 
in all its varieties, of any in the me- 
troplis. 

On my first arrival, wishing to be 
central and quiet, I put myself into 
the hands of an experienced Londoner, 
and on his recommendation took lodg- 
ings in the Strand. I might, with 
more hope of tranquillity, have engag- 
ed a first floor in the tower of Babel. 
In doors, or out of doors, morning, 
noon, or night, it was all one. I could 
neither hear myself speak, ‘nor catch 
the words of another. I mounted from 
room to room, from parlour to attic, 
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and at last, as a final retreat, ensconc- 
ed myself under the roof. But I for- 
got that noise, being an imponderable, 
like smoke, or mephitic vapour, was 
lighter than atmospheric air, and would 
ascend along with me. To a 
all, I should have gone down to the 
cellar. I migrated thence to Piccadil- 
ly, which was comparatively worse ; 
and so on to Oxford-street (still under 
advice), which I found superlatively 
intolerable. I then determined to look 
out for myself, and after many pere- 
grinations, was seduced into a little, 
snug-looking street with, for the nonce, 
a demure, hypocritical air of silence, 
bounded on the left, as you look north, 
by Tottenham-court Road, and on the 
right by Gower-street. At last, thought 
I, ‘* Invent portum!” I have got into 
harbour, and shall cast anchor. Alas! 
in escaping from various Scyllas, I had 
run my head into a concentrated Cha- 
rybdis. Iwas in the high way to the 
Euston-square and King’s-cross Sta- 
tions. The street, which was formerly 
a secluded nook, had now become 
transformed into a tumultuous tho- 
roughfare. There was scarcely an in- 
terval of repose, even in the dead, 
witching time of night. Throughout 
the twenty-four hours, the ceaseless 
roll of wheels continued without inter- 
mission, and always at the height when 
the world is usually supposed to rest. 
There is something unnatural in this, 
I said to myself; the place is haunted, 
and I'll try to find out the mystery. 
On the third evening I resolved to sit 
up, and accordingly put out my can- 
dies, and took post at the window 
about half-past twelve. For half an 
hour all was silent. I began to medi-: 
tate, and my thoughts reverted to dis- 
tant times and places. ‘Then followed 
a dream, which, as Lord Byron says, 
was not all a dream. A noise and 
hubbub broke forth, with the fury of 
a typhoon after a momentary lull, and 
appalling as the yells of Guido Caval- 
canti, with his demon hounds, as de- 
scribed by Dryden and Boccaccio. On 
a sudden the street was filled with cabs 
and omnibuses, loaded with passen- 
gers and luggage, as if every train and 
station in the kingdom had moved 
up to town by a simultaneous action, 
and disgorged their contents at the 
same place and the same moment. 
They were driving furiously against 
each other, screeching, crashing, and 
upsetting. A sort of unearthly light 
2T 
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made everything apparent—all were 
skeletons. Skeleton omnibuses and 
cabs, skeleton passengers and drivers, 
skeleton portmanteaus and carpet 
bags, and a mélée of skeleton police, 
with glazed hats and enormous 
batons, laying about them in all di- 
rections, breaking wheels, heads, 
arms, and legs, in indiscriminate li- 
berality. I grew wild with terror, and 
screamed lustily. The effort awoke 
me; I was lying on the floor in total 
darkness, having glided unconsciously 
from my chair ; “but the din of sounds 
still continued, and it was some time 
before I could convince myself I had 
actually been aslee sp. 

What a pity it is the patent noise- 
less wheels are not adopted into 
general use. You will see them on 
two or three private carriages, 
and on one public cab, which plies 
from the stand in Piccadilly as a sort 
of advertisement. The invention is 
as simple as it is ingenious, and con- 
sists in the application of a solid band 
of vulcanised India-rubber over the 
iron tyres, thus combining luxury with 
economy. The wear and tear of the 
carriage is reduced, and the dura- 
bility of the new material has been 
well tested by experience, The 
advantages are summed up, in 
the announcement of the patentee, 
as follows:— The luxury of motion 
without noise is the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the patent wheels, while 
their collateral advantages are the im- 
parting of greater ease to ac arriage, 
reducing its draught considerably, and 
rendering it very economical in wear 
and tear.” It seems strange gow 
should be any hesitation or delay i 
the universal patronage of such a va- 
luable discovery. When old Lear 
suggests that it would be an excellent 
stratagem to shoe a troop of horse 
with felt, we receive it as the chimera 
of a madman, but we should not be at 
all surprised at the next general war 
to hear of whole regime nts of cavalry 
shod with noiseless gutta percha or 
India-rubber, and executing decisive 
charges in profound silence. 

A descendant of the persevering 
calculator who counted every but, and 
to, and the in the Bible, furnished me 
with some curious statistics on certain 
classes of population. According to 
his tables, there are in London 12,000 
itinerant barrel organs, 18,000 mon- 
keys, and 56,000 parrots in cages. 
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Wandering dogs, with no ostensible 
owners, are seldom seen, and a beggar 
is almost as great a curiosity as the 
live hippopotamus. When many street 
amusements were done away with by 
Act of Parliament, our old friend 
Punch was specially protected on the 
ground of his antiquity and prescrip- 
tive rights. But his day has gone by. 
He is considered too slow for modern 
taste. You meet him occasionally in 
a secluded corner, or an unfrequented 
square, but he fails to attract a nume- 
rous congregation. His practical jokes 
full as flat as the humour of a revived 
comedy, and his fight with the arch- 
enemy gains him no applause; even 
his crowning feat, hanging Jack Ketch 
in his own noose, is received coldly, as 
a disrespect to constituted authority. 
Acrobats, wandering melodists, and 
painted Indian jugglers, are hourly 
superseding his populari ity. 

The predictions of Sir Francis Heac 
and the alarmists have been nae 
during the summer. London for some 
months has been in the possession of 
the French, but quite in a family way, 
and without disturbing our amicab le 
relations. We wonder sometimes how 
our continental friends contrive to live 
in so expensive a city as London, know- 
ing that they are not usually endowed 
with a superfluity of the circulating 
medium; but there they are, and ap- 
pear to enjoy themselves amazingly. 
They are less mystified by the wonde rs 
of the Exhibition than by the total ab- 
sence of soldiers, the order and regu- 
larity of the vast multitudes who throng 
the streets, and the perfect ease with 
which a few policemen manage every- 
thing without any apparent effort. 
These points are quite incomprehengi- 
ble to fore igners, who are accustomed 
to behold in every capital in Europe 
a vast suaitache d camp bristling with 
bayonets and artillery, a powder r ma- 
gazine ready to explode with the 
slightest ignition. They saw Queen 
Victoria go into the heart of the city 
to the Lord Mayor's féte, and return 
through countless thousands in the 
middle of the night, with a simple es- 
cort of honour, ‘They saw her pass, in 
all the splendour of regal state, to pro- 
rogue the two Houses of Parliament, 
still only with a few pclicemen to keep 
the passage clear, while all London 
stood in respectful attendance, cheer- 
ing and saluting with spontaneous loy- 
alty. Here were evidences of a firmly- 
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based monarchy, a paternal govern- 
ment, a nation satisfied with their 
institutions, and their power of main- 
taining them ; more convincing than a 
triple line of fortifications, and a bi- 
vouac of troops in every square. Good 
reader, on one of these occasions did 
you ever notice the Life Guards when 
keeping some portions of the ground. 
The conduct of the horses is well 
worthy of observation. There is a 
perfect understanding between them 
and the public. Under the extremest 
pressure from without, they never 
evince impatience or attempt to kick, 
but sometimes gently simulate an of- 
fensive movement which they have not 
the least intention of executing. They 
push a little occasionally with their 
huge hind-quarters and raise their 
legs, as much as to say, You must 


stand back, but I shall not hurt you if 


rou don’t.” While on this subject, 
let me not forget the dray-horses, who 
alone are worth coming to see, if you 
had no other inducement: their size 
and condition are prodigious, During 
the regency of George IV., eight of 
these, coal-black and sleek as satin, 


were sent as a present to the Shah of 


Persia. With European a 
“the splendour of royalty, ** the dread 
and fear of kings,” is much enhanced 
by r rapid, lightning-like velocity ; in 
the East it all depends on slow ness, 
even the solemn elephant is too quick 
for state. When the Shah beheld 
these noble animals put through their 
paces, which neither blandishment nor 
bullying could stimulate beyond a heavy 
walk, he clapped his hands in eestacy, 
and shouted, three times, ‘‘ Bismillah!” 
They were instantly invested with 
high dignities, lodged i in stalls of state, 
proclaimed s sacred, and bowstring and 
bastinado denounced against all who 
looked on them without permission. 
The charger of Caligula, who was 
cre? ated consul, and fed with gilded 
oats in an ivory manger, was treated 
with less distinguished honour. The 
breed has been perpetuated in the royal 
stables of Ispahan, even as the Hano- 
verian cream colours are preserved in 
the mews at St. James’s. 

Among the articles of traffic which 
were most in demand during the Ex- 
hibition season, cigars have “taken the 
lead. It would be dangerous to say 


* See Lady E. 


how many millions have been sold. 
The run on real Havannas was so 
great that they were called for much 
aster than they could be made. The 
smoking mania is now become a uni- 
versal epidemic. Of all intolerable 
street nuisances this is the greatest, 
and ought to be resisted by every true- 
born Briton who has a spark of pa- 
triotism or indepe sndence left. The 
very atmosphere is redolent of the 
odious weed. If you meet twenty 
men, they have, on the average, thirty 
cigars or pipes among them. From 
the peer and the heavy dragoon, down 
to the butcher’s boy and the omnibus 
sad, there is scarcely an exception. 

A leading medical practitioner, at 
Brighton, has lately given a list of 
sixteen cases of ‘paralysis, produced by 
smoking, which came under his own 
knowledge within the last six months. 
Then, the expense is ruinous. Many 
young men smoke eighteen cigars per 
diem, besides what they give “to their 
friends. Not long ago, I heard an in- 
veterate smoker, whose entire income 
could scarcely have amounted to three 
hundred a-year, declare that his cigars 
alone cost him one hundred and fifty. 
He drew the long bow, of course ; but 
if fifty was the truth, it was bad enough. 

A curious phase in the disease is the 
taste for short, dirty pipes, black with 
age, use, and abomination, which has 
crept in lately. Every third dandy you 
meet has one of these in his cheek. 
The cutty and the cigar hold divided 
reign. Several specula itors, during the 
last year, traversed Ireland, buying up 
sackloads of these indigenous produc. 
tions, which they sold again in London 
at an enormous premium. The pecu- 
liar aroma, so much coveted, is only 
to be met with in specimens of the 
dhudeen, which have passed through 
many mouths in successive generations, 
and have become family relics. 

Evenin Boston, in the United States, 
in the land where, according to some 

naturalists, children are born with 
lighted cigars in their mouths, there 
is a law against smoking in the streets, 
and penalties inflicted on the offend- 
er.* With all our respect for our 
transatlantic brethren, and their match- 
less energies, we scarcely expected 
to have received from them such a 
lesson in. refined civilisation. The 


S. Wortley’s “‘ Recent Travels in the United States.” 
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remarks of Cob, the water-carrier, on 
this subject, in Ben Jonson's play, two 
hundred and fifty years ago, are as 
applicable in 1851, as if they were 
written the day before yesterday :— 
** By gad’s me, I marvel what pleasure 
or felicity they have in taking this same 
filthy, roguish tobacco! It’s good for 
nothing but to choke a man, and fill 
him full of smoke and embers. There 
were four died out of one house last 
week with taking of it, and two more 
the bell went for yesternight. One of 
them, they say, will never ‘scape it. 
By the stocks, an’ there were no wiser 
men than I,1’d have it present whipping, 
man or woman, that should but deal 
with a tobacco pipe. Why it will stifle 
them all in the end, as many as use it. 
It’s little better than ratsbane or 
rosaker."” 

Our foreign visitors appear greatly 
struck with the extent and enormous po- 
pulation of London ; but a general im- 
pression seems to exist, more especially 
among the French, that England alto- 
gether is un pays triste. A Parisian 
carries the same gay nonchalance to the 
Bourse with which he enlivens the 
salons and cafés. John Bull cannot 
do this. With him, the Stock Ex- 
change is the serious business of his 
life. He has no idea of mixing up a 
laugh, or a trifling anecdote, with mo- 
netary calculations. But his mistake 
is, that he cannot leave his commercial 
face at home when he mingles in sdci- 
ety, or locked up in the desk with his 
scrip and debentures. He enjoys him- 
self with an effort; and whether he is 
dancing, playing cards, or enduring 
music, appears very much as if he was 
thinking of something else. If you tell 
him a joke, he laughs at the climax, as 
a matter of duty, but seldom looks as 
if he were listening. He has usually 
what the French call lair prevccupé, 
and which they consider, not without 
cause, the very antipodes of enjoy- 
ment. He cannot give himself up, 
heart and soul, as they do, to the in- 
fluence of the moment. This is one 
leading reason why our national drama, 
which is always, to a certain extent, a 
reflex of national character, with much 
more nerve and vigour, has far less 
ease, variety, and piquancy, than that 
of our neighbours. It is not that our 
writers are deficient in sparkling wit or 
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broad humour. The comedies of Con- 
greve, Farquhar, Sheridan, Colman, 
and various living authors, attest the 
contrary ; but their telling points are 
got up for the occasion, and worked off 
with labour ; as professed diners out 
prime themselves with their best stories 
for public display, where they appear 
all fun and brilliancy, but if you catch 
them at home en deshabille, they have 
a look of constitutional melancholy, 
while their gibes and mockeries are as 
threadbare as their dressing-gowns. In 
fact, we often assume gaiety without 
any feeling of mirth, while the French 
laugh constitutionally at the most so- 
lemn matters, as a portion of the bur- 
lesque of life. Let us be content to 
keep our gravity, and national reproach 
of heaviness, rather than run into the 
opposite extreme. 

During the attractive period of 
the Exhibition, there have been 
nineteen theatres open in London, in- 
cluding two Italian Operas and the St. 
James's, devoted entirely to French 
tragedy and comedy. This list applies 
to legitimates only, and has no refer- 
ence to hippodromes, gardens, casinos, 
Grecian saloons, and the thousand and 
one irregulars, which swarm in every 
corner of the city and suburbs, and 
where dramatic performances, under 
some form or other, are nightly repre- 
sented. If London is less gay than 
Paris, it has quite as many places of 
public amusement. Nearly all have 
reaped a golden harvest, principally 
aia in from the visitors and fo- 
reign strangers, although throughout 
the month of May there was an alarm of 
failure, and managerial faces elongated 
in proportion. But the panic was 
momentary, and ever since June a ré- 
actionary tide has been setting in, 
which has filled the theatrical treasu- 
ries (with two or three exceptions) 
even to overflowing. In one of the 
periodicals for August, I was a little 
surprised at seeing it stated that the 
theatres were empty ; that the manag- 
ers had made an egregious mistake in 
expecting they would be filled; that 
our dramas were not formed on the 
model suited to the taste of conti- 
nental audiences; and that the Ex- 
hibition was reason enough for a 
*beggarly account of empty boxes,” 
as neither foreigner nor native could 


* Every Man in his Humour, Act III. Scene 2. 
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sit out a play on a hot evening, after 
a morning devoted to the wonders 
of the Crystal Palace. While I read 
this in a respectable print, deliberately 
asserted, I witnessed nightly facts 
in direct refutation. All the theatres 
were so crowded, that I could scarcel 
find squeezing room; more than half 
the dramas I saw were adaptations or 
translations from the French; while 
at least five-sixths of the audiences 
were composed of foreigners, and holi- 
day excursionists from the oer. 
That the same pieces were repeated 
night after night, with little variety, is 
a tolerable proof of continued attrac- 
tion, and also that the attraction rested 
with the strangers. The resident play- 
goers were literally tabooed by the 
*‘hundred-and-sixtieth night of the 
Alhambra ;” the “two hundred and 
twenty-third of King Charming ;” and 
the “three hundred and thirty-first 
of Green Bushes.” 

But strange eccentricities are in- 
dulged in by some of the professional 
chroniclers, who undertake to enlighten 
the public on the passing events of the 
day. In the theatrical department, 
sudden and unexpected changes have 


“occasionally produced whimsical mis- 


takes. Performances have actually 
been criticised which never took place, 
and elaborate paragraphs have been 
written on actors, who, instead of 
flourishing on the boards, were writh- 
ing in bed under the gentle discipline 
of a physician. Not long since, a re- 
markable case came within my own 
notice. All the world was ringing 
with the praises of a particular actor, 
and seeing him announced in one of 
his most popular characters, I went to 
the theatre full of expectation. But 
the great luminary was suffering under 
a temporary eclipse, and unable to 
shine. The next day I read that he 
had appeared with unwonted brilliancy, 
and had sent the audience home in a 
state of maddened excitement. I was 
sorely puzzled, and began to doubt if 
I had been there, long habit having 
accustomed me to place implicit re- 
liance on the oracular fidelity of every- 
thing I saw in print, “Can such 
things be?” thought I; “and am I 
only” a myth, a fable, an embodied 
chimera, a sort of physical dream?” I 
was fast lapsing into Pyrrhanism, and 
felt myself in the predicament in which 
I once saw a gallant officer, who had 
lost his leg at Waterloo, but was so 


bewildered by the inventions and de- 
tails of a gasconading amateur, who, of 
course, had not been present, that he 
looked down on his stump, and felt it 
several times, to be convinced that he 
was really himself, and not a surrepti- 
tious double. Above twenty years 
ago, I read in a Bath paper (which I 
have still in my possession) the death 
of the Duke of Cumberland, the pre. 
sent living King of Hanover, officially 
announced, with a black border, and 
several minute particulars. 

I had long been desirous of seein 
the French comedian, Bouffé, a 
availed myself of this opportunity, as 
he made a short visit to London during 
the summer. Fame had not exagge- 
rated his merits. He appeared to me 
far superior to Gavandan, Brunet, or 
Potier, all of whom I recollected since 
my first acquaintance with Paris in 
1815. His range is more diversified 
than that of either of the well-known 
triumvirate I have named. He can 
touch the softer feelings, and rouse the 
sterner passions, with as much ease as 
he can elicit peals of boisterous mirth. 
I saw him in Grandet, in Za Fille de 
l' Avare, and in Le Gamin de Paris, two 
characters of the most opposite descrip- 
tion, the one an aged man, the other a 
boy. [ have seldom witnessed perform- 
ances which made such an impression 
on me. Heisa wonderful artist. His 
representation of Le Gamin was without 
blemish ; and one of his most extraor- 
dinary stage endowments is, that being, 
as [ understand, a man of fifty, his 
look, figure, and action are identically 
that ofa young scamp of fifteen or six- 
teen. Lafont, in the same piece, enact- 
ed an irascible old general, martyrised 
with gout and family annoyances, most 
admirably. It was the truest exhibi- 
tion of natural passion, mixed with 
feeling, I ever saw. Dowton’s Sir 
Anthony Absolute, in his best days, 
was not to be compared to it. 

The praises bestowed on Mademoi- 
selle Rachel by her admirers are amply 
merited by that accomplished artist. 
Nothing can exceed the intensity, the 
overpowering force, and whirlwind of 
agonised emotion to which she aban- 
dons herself, and carries her audience 
with her beyond the power of resist- 
ance. The mental conceptions and 
physical execution are equally surpris- 
ing. Endowed with youth, a fine figure, 
a countenance of lofty tragic contour, 
beaming with expression, and a voice 
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of extraordinary compass, nothing is 
wanting to complete a perfect triumph 
in the histrionicar t, but better materials 
to work with, and characters and situ- 
ations to delineate, more in accordance 
with the ordinary sympathies and feel- 
ings of human nature. The Phédre, 
Hermione, and Camille of Racine and 
Corneille, as represented by Mademoi- 
selle Rachel, are striking instances of 
the commanding genius with which 
the actress goes beyond the author, and 
leaves him at an immeasurable dis- 
tance. This opinion will be laughed 
at, and held in contempt by the critics 
who affect profound admiration of 
French tragedy in the abstract; but 
we feel convinced, if these frigid tra- 
vesties of the classical model were re- 
translated now, and produced on the 
English stage, they would be avoided 
as intolerable inflictions ; and the Eng- 
lish actress who attacked an audience 
with the same overwhelming energy, 
would be retreated from, and written 
down as unnatural, offensive, and ex- 
travagant; and all this from the sove- 
reign influence of fashion, which erects 
a temple to the exotic idol, while it 
same offers a single votive garland 
at the shrine of native talent. It is a 
common cry among the supposed sup- 

orters of the drama, that English act- 
ing has degenerated, or passed into a 
fading tradition. Those who wish to 
be convinced of the contrary, should 
go to the Princess's Theatre, in Ox- 
ford-street, and witness Shakspeare’s 

welfth Night, as now performed 
there. From all the plays I saw in 
London, I select this as being the 
most perfect, whether as regards the 
acting of every character, or what is 
usually understood by the getting up, 
or mise en scene. Nothing was want- 
ing, and nothing forgotten, or slurred 
negligently over. Garrick was very 
proud of the way in which this play 
was acted, under his mana: gement, at 
Drury-lane. “Go and see Twelfth 
Night at my theatre,” he was wont to 
say to all strangers who called on him ; 
‘not any particular scene or actor, 
but the comedy altogether.” The re- 
cent revival may stand by the side of 
its earlier type, and lose nothing in 
the comparison. In English acting we 
have often been condemned by foreign- 
ers for neglecting details, and paying 
little attention to the manner in which 
subordinate parts are filled. The re- 
proach was just. For a long time, in 
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all these points, we were behind our 
continental neighbours; but a sweep- 
ing reform has taken place, and the 
play we have named will strike all who 
see it as a remarkable instance of the 
system on which this reform is carried 
out in one of our leading theatres. 
Perhaps the most faultless perform- 
ance on the modern stage is Mrs. C, 
Kean’s Viola. Here we have one of 
the sweetest creations of Shakspeare’s 
fancy embodied as exactly as if the 
‘aie prae accomplished representative 
1ad been foreseen by the imagination 
of the author. In figure, features, ex- 
pression, and costume, in the delicate 
humour of the lighter points, and the 
exquisite pathos of the serious passages, 
the portrait is one in which the most fas- 
tidious caviller would be taxed to dis- 
cover a defective feature, or suggest an 
improvement. We happened to sit in 
the stalls next to an enthusiastic sep- 
tuagenarian, whoremembered Mrs. Jor- 

dan in the same character in the zenith 
of her reputation. We entered into 
talk, and he volunteered a comparison. 
Mrs. Jordan was, on the whole, he said 
inferior to Mrs. Kean, She had great- 
er breadth, higher colouring, exuberant 
spirits, and a broad-wheeled laugh pe- 
culiar to herself, but all this would 
appear coarse and vulgar to modern re- 
finement. In personal requisites, in 
elegance and delicacy of manner, in 
the grace of sentiment, and general 
finish, the picture was incomplete, and 
much less agreeable than that present- 
ed by her successor, 

Theatrical criticism in London is 
not at present at a very high Sane 
of temperature, either as regards lite- 
rary pretension or accurate judgmertt. 
Nothing can be more difficult to han- 
dle than this complicated subject ; yet 
every novice in writing imagines he 
can master it by inspiration. It is 
enough to beemployed, and he becomes 
at once an ex-officio oracle, Among 
the regular practitioners there is a re- 
cognised conventionalism in style, and 
an affectation of technical phraseology, 
which is scarcely intelligible, and any- 
thing but instructive. We can trace 
but little independence of opinion, 
often joined to superficial knowledge, 
and highly seasoned with cliquerie, 
private partiality, or personal preju- 
dice. A short residence in the metro- 
polis suffices to lay all this open to the 
attentive observer. Some of these 
daily and weekly critics write to order ; 
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while others are bound in a solemn 
league and covenant of dogmatical 
opinions, drawn within a narrow cir- 
cle, as regards authors, managers, and 
actors. Any dissenters from their own 
code they ostracise with unsparing se- 
verity, adopting in its most extended 
sense the Scriptural sentence “ He that 
is not with me is against me.” Among 
those gentlemen, also, are dramatic 
authors, which is, at least, a ques- 
tionable foundation for general im- 
partiality. We should certainly not 
select them by choice on a special 
jury to try the merits of their bre- 
thren, whose productions have been 
chosen by managers in preference to 
their own. A thoroughly indepen- 
dent writer, with a mastery ofhistheme, 
and no preconceived opinions, might 
“‘purge the general weal” of much 
chaff, and do good service in the cause 
of the drama. He must prepare him- 
self at the same time to encounter a 
nest of hornets, and gird up his loins for 
**a war to the knife.” Mais le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle ; the fame and 
profit would scarcely keep pace with 
the labour and annoyance ; and there 


. has been such a result as martyrdom in 


an effort to advance thetruth. ‘Things 
must be as they may,” says Corporal 
Nym, who had seen a good deal of the 
world, and rested his philosophy on 
experience. We enlist under his ban- 
ners; and while we see and mention 
what we think wrong, have no ambi- 
tion to stand forw ard as reformers. 
And now, what is to be said of the 
Exhibition—the ** World’s Fair,” as 
the Yankees christened it—the wonder 
of wonders, the most perfect realis- 
ation of a magnificent idea which ever 
entered into the mind of man. The 
scheme of Henri Quatre, for a gene- 
ral peace coalition throughout Europe, 
was hardly as sublime, and clearly not 
so practicable. To pass it over ina 
paragraph, would be to act Hamlet, 
with the part of Hamlet omitted by 
particular desire; and to go into mi- 
nute detail, would occupy volumes, 
besides repeating what has appeared 
for the last five months in daily and heb- 
domedal print, and has filled the win- 
dows ofall the print-shops with gra- 
phic illustrations in endless variety. The 
subject never tires, and is exhaustless 
as it is exciting. There is argument 


* Shakspeare’s Second Part of Henry IV, 





in it for a week, description for a month, 
and atopic of conversation for ever. 
Where are now the croakers who pro- 
phesied it would fail, and the opposers 
of everything, who thought (‘the wish 
was father to the thought”)* it would be 
gutted by a simultaneous emeute of all 
the Socialists in the world, expressly 
engaged for that particular perform. 
ance ? ? 

It has been computed, by a caleu- 
lation founded on the police returns, 
that nearly seven millions of persons 
have visited the Crystal Palace. The 
total receipt of money considerably 
exceeds half-a-million sterling, leav- 
ing a profitable balance of £240,000. 
Exact tables will no doubt be published 
when the accounts are wound up, com- 
prising also an estimate of the value of 
the goods exhibited, and the proportion 
which has been sold. How will the 
overplus be appropriated, and what 
will be the ultimate destination of the 
building? These inquiries, so often 
repeated by public curiosity, will soon 
be disposed of. With many reasons 
for the retention of Mr. Paxton’s mag- 
nificent structure, there are powerful 
arguments in favour of its removal. 
It was erected as a temporary deposi- 
tory, for an express purpose, which 
has been gloriously accomplished, and 
under the express condition of being 
pulled down within a given period. 
The same authority which establishes 
one condition can abrogs ate it by an- 
other, when deemed necessary. It be- 
comes simply a question of what is 
most desirable. In matters which in- 
terest the public, the public Voice is 
entitled to every consideration ; but it 
is not easy to collect this from pam. 
phlets written by individuals, editorial 
paragraphs in the papers, or letters 
signed Agricola, Vitruvius, or Palla- 
dio. The fate of the Crystal Palace 
lies with the Committee and Board of 
Directors, who probably have not read 
three-fourths of the opinions published 
for their edification ; but all their mea- 
sures hitherto have been conducted 
with so much wisdom, that they are 
not likely to make a false step at the 
close. The whole has been a great 
national event; an epoch in the his- 
tory of the world; a point from which 
to take a fresh departure, as in calcu- 
lating reckonings at sea; a fixed base 
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of operations ; a period to date from 
in the chronology of future annalists. 
«I was in the great battle under the 
walls of Moscow!” This, said Napo- 
leon to his veterans, on the morning of 
Borodino, will be your proudest recol- 
lection when reposing from the toils of 
service. And often shall we, in the 
garrulity of old age, repeat to our 
grandchildren, ‘‘I was in London at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and will 
tell you all the miracles I saw there.” 
The enormous mass of all that the 
intellect and ingenuity of man could 
produce of rare and valuable, the dis- 
coveries of industry, the triumphs of 
art, the improvements of science, 
brought together with such cost and 
labour from the remotest corners of 
the earth, and arranged with such 
unparalleled skill, all are now scatter- 
ed abroad, and are passing into the 
hands of different purchasers—never to 
be collected again. The daily recur- 
ring thousands, whose presence gave 
life and animated interest to the glow- 
ing scene, have subsided back into the 
sober, plodding tenor of ordinary avoca- 
tion. ‘The equipages of the royal, the 
noble, and the refined, no longer throng 
the surrounding avenues. - The cease- 
less sound of many voices, the strange 
blending of many foreign languages, 
will very shortly be succeeded by mono- 
tonous silence. The building will still oc- 
cupy the vast area, an untenanted monu- 
ment, an empty reminiscence, a casket 
strippedofthe treasures it was construct- 
ed to enclose.. The historic records, 
the practical influence on civilisation, 
the removal of prejudices, the increase 
of commercial intercourse, will be more 
enduring and more satisfactory memo- 
rials of the mighty bazaar, than the 
Crystal Palace transformed into a win- 
ter-garden, or a gigantic riding-school. 
Devoted to such purposes as these, it 
may be still useful and ornamental ; 
but it will no longer bea connecting 
link with the object which called it 
into existence. It will resemble the 
funereal pyramid of Cheops, without 
the ashes of the founder; the mauso- 
leum without the relics of the hero it 
was intended to preserve ; or the mere 
outward case of the watch divested of 
its costly and complicated machinery. 
Better that all should be removed, than 
a mutilated skeleton should be retained. 
There may be barbarism, but there is 
something grand in the obsequies of 
Alaric, the conquering Ostrogoth. His 
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devoted followers, by the labour of 
their prisoners, forcibly diverted the 
course of the Busentinus, near Con- 
sentia, erected his sepulchre in the 
empty bed of the river, piled over his 
mortal remains the accumulated trea- 
sures and memorials of many conquer- 
ed nations, including those of imperial 
Rome, and then turned on the stream 
again to engulph the monarch and his 
trophies, that no vestige of either 
might remain as tangible evidences, 
after the soul which gave them reality, 
and power, and substance, had been 
summoned back to its account. The 
immortality of the Exhibition is not 
dependent on the mutation or destruc- 
tion of the building that contained it. 
It rests with the historian, the painter, 
the engraver, and the consequences 
to be transmitted through succeeding 
generations, 

Among the striking features which 
distinguished this great gathering, may 
be noticed the little trouble the police 
had in preserving order, and the 
trifling amount of robbery. The gen- 
tlemen of the swell mob were too 
closely watched to transact business 
without the certainty of detection. On 
the most crowded days, the heteroge- 
neous mass of visitors conducted them- 
selves with unusual decorum, evincing 
no disposition to push or jostle, or show 
their independence; but varying their 
gratified curiosity during long intervals 
with a very peaceable and praiseworthy 
devotion to creature comforts. Many 
parties came provided with ample store 
of provender, either from motives of 
economy or convenience; but the dif. 
ferent refreshment saloons must have 
driven a thriving trade; and as no 
fermented liquors of any kind were al- 
lowed to be sold within the building, 
cases of drunkenness very seldom oc- 
curred. All property dropped by ac- 
cident, and found by the police, was 
carefully collected together and kept 
till claimed. The published lists con- 
tained some singular articles. As 
usual, ladies were the principal suf- 
ferers, and chiefly in bustles, reticules, 
pocket- handkerchiefs, bunches of keys, 
and parasols. In the enumeration of 
treasure-trove, children formed the 
leading item, exceeding in number all 
the others we have just named. It 
does not appear that any of these stra 
duplicates were intentionally lost, Z 
though, as we heard a father, who suf- 
ered under a legion of * enfants ter. 
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ribles,” declare, the opportunities were 
tempting, and looked as if specially 
contrived. 

The only way of seeing the Exhibi- 
tion thoroughly was by a season ticket, 
of which, of course, none but residents 
could avail themselves. You thus took 
your time, divided your visits into sec- 
tions, and examined everything in suc- 
cession. ‘To-day you were in France, 
to-morrow in Austria, the day follow- 
ing you travelled into Italy, and the 
next week you crossed the Atlantic 
in imagination, and glanced over the 
United States. 

On this plan it required three months, 
at the rate of several hours per diem, 
to become acquainted with the entire 
collection. A country family arriving 
by an excursion train with a return 
ticket, good for a week, and sometimes 
only for three days, could obtain little 
better than a bird’s-eye view, gallop- 
ing through, catalogue in hand, as ra- 
pidly as Sir Francis Head galloped 
across the Pampas, reeking with per- 
spiration, and resolved, as a point of 
principle, as well as value received, to 
go regularly through the official list of 
twenty thousand articles. Up to the 
last three weeks, additions were continu- 
ally pouring in. Among the latest and 
most interesting were a service of pure 
Californian gold, manufactured at New 
York, and a Swedish piece of ord- 
nance, apparently a sixty-eight poun- 
der, on a new invention, to load at the 
breech.* Iwas very anxious to under- 
stand how this was managed, and stood 
listening one day for more than an 
hour to a convocation of pundits, who 
were explaining it all together in differ- 
ent languages, neither listening to the 
other, and each, as far as I could in- 
— profoundly mistaken. I was 
rather disappointed with the United 
States department, which, on the 
whole, was meagre compared with many 
others; but the Americans have rea- 
son to be well satisfied, and are in high 
feather with the success of their sum- 
mer’s cruise to the old country. Their 
Greek slave is a lovely specimen of 
modern sculpture, although there is 
some justice in the criticism which 
pointed out that she has more the ex- 
pression of a conscious beauty than the 
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subdued air of an exposed captive. 
But the form is exquisite, and the na- 
tural grace of the attitude not to be 
exceeded. America has also won the 
first industrial prize for an improved 
reaping-machine; and, outside the 
walls of the Crystal Palace, she has 
picked our unpickable locks, and beat- 
en our fastest yachts, to use an ex- 
pression derived, we believe, from her 
own vocabulary, into so many cocked 
hats. Verily, we must learn to step a 
little quicker, and go a-head, after 
brother Jonathan’s own style, unless 
we wish to see him leave us behind in 
the general race of improvement. 

Iwas much delighted to observe a 
goodly show of Irish poplins, linens, 
laces, and ornamental fnrniture, which 
hold their ground manfully, and still 
more so to hear from the custodians 
that they had received a vast amount of 
orders. The light elegant cars attracted 
much observation. How is it they are 
not more frequently adopted in Eng- 
land for summer jaunts and family in- 
tercourse in the country? Both in ap- 
pearance and for convenience they are 
superior to the usual four-wheeled 
vehicle drawn by one horse. In the 
crowded streets of London they could 
never answer. No sane man would 
venture to- drive one through the 
Strand, unless under promise of a 
pension for his widow, or in commu- 
tation of a criminal sentence. He 
might dispose of the fee simple of him- 
self, cargo, car and horse, for about 
five minutes’ purchase. 

The display of geological specimens 
was scarcely equal to what I expected 
to see at such a place on such an occa- 
sion. The fossils were few, and I no- 
ticed none of particular rarity. More 
space might have been allotted to these, 
and the collection might have been en- 
larged with advantage; but there is 
now such an admirable assortment at 
the New Museum in Jermyn-street, 
that any deficiency in this department 
was of little consequence. But these 
rambling notes must cease, or they will 
soon swell into a catalogue raisonné. 

Theimpression left on the mind after 
each successive visit, was one of un- 
mingled admiration, with gratitude to 
the presiding Providence which crown- 





* It does not appear that this is a new invention, as may be tested, among other 


coincidences, by examining some ver 


r ancient pieces of ordnance preserved in the 
United Service Museum, Whitehall-place. 
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ed this great undertaking with such 
brilliant success, The blessing that 
was invoked in reverential humility by 
the greatest of earthly sovereigns on 
the inaugural day, has been signall 
vouchsafed. The six months which 
have since rolled on have been preg- 
nant with instruction. All has been 
harmony, peace, and good-will. A 
mantle of protection was thrown round 
the Crystal Palace from the first open- 
ing of its doors; all felt they were en- 
tering on a scene devoted exclusively 
to instructive recreation, where evil 
assions had no field for their exercise. 
Phat great and permanent advantages 
will result we feel convinced, irrespec- 
tive of the vast additional sums of 
money which have been brought into 
circulation, and the many thousands 
who have thereby been enabled to ob- 
tain employment. It has been calcu- 
lated that, during the summer, the 
average population of London has been 
increased by nearly 300,000 souls. An 
intercourse has sprung up which had 
no previous existence. Foreigners 
have acquired more knowledge of us, 
our habits, institutions, resources, and 
peculiarities, from ocular observation, 
during the last six months, than in the 
thirty-six years which had previously 
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elapsed since the Continent was finally 
opened on the fall of Napoleon. We 
had gone among them, but they had 
come sparingly to us. Many preju- 
dices have been abandoned, and many 
mistaken views have given way, which 
are never likely again to obtain influ- 
ence. Our foreign friends have seen 
that there are better avenues to pub- 
lic prosperity than annual revolutions 
erected on barricades,and a government 
and constitution may be firmly estab- 
lished, without a garrison of a hundred 
thousand men to enforce obedience. 
A monarchy, based on opinion rendered 
doubly valuable by its independent ex- 
ercise, is much more nearly allied to 
rational liberty than the pseudo-repub- 
licanism which proclaims equal rights 
and privileges, while it shackles the 
freedom of the press and trembles un- 
der discussion. 'The Exhibition of all 
Nations has been an honest peace- 
offering from England to the whole 
world—a cordial proclamation of amity, 
unaccompanied by protocols or remon- 
strances. It has been responded to in 
the same spirit; it is felt and acknow- 
ledged to be a great movement in it- 
self, and we look -with confidence to 
the important consequences which the 
progress of events will unfold. 
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T nmap visited Glasgow about twenty 
years ago, and vividly remembered its 
noble Trongate-street, one of the lofti- 
est and most picturesque street-pieces 


in Europe. I had also a recollection 
of several handsome ranges of modern 
cut stone buildings in the district lying 
west and north of the older parts of the 
city. Acrowded wharf, a stately bridge, 
and considerable quantities of smoke is- 
suing from many funnels and chimneys 
completed the picture as memory had 
preserved it. On revisiting Glasgow 
this summer, it was with some difficulty 
I could believe it the same city. ‘l’o 
reach the Trongate from the western 


suburbs, I had to go for a distance of 


two miles and upwards through a west 
end as handsome as most parts of the 
new town of Edinburgh, all of cut 
stone, all regularly laid out in terraces, 


circuses, crescents, squares, and long 
street perspectives ; to pass by club- > 
houses, banks, and public institutions, 
all built sumptuously ; and to admire 
on every hand, especially at the inter- 
sections of these fine lines of building, a 
series of rival churches of the Establish- 
ment and of the Free Kirk lifting their 
emulous porticos and spires in every 
variety of architectural pretension. 
But alas! in proportion to the growth 
of this great new city has been the in- 
crease in the number of funnels and 
chimneys, and in their dense overcast- 
ing volumes of smoke, so that already 
the fine-dressed stones of the circuses 
and terraces that only a year ago re- 
ceived their first occupants, are turned 
to a grimy grey; and wherever you 
raise your eyes past the richly-carved 
cornices and balustraded parapets 
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which top the buildings on either 
hand, you perceive overhead an im- 
pending soot-storm driven in murky 
whirls across the field of vision. The 
city is girdled with a belt of factories, 
and crowned, if the figure may be ex- 
cused, with a chaplet of chimney- 
stalks. In the middle of the culmi- 
nating group springs up the great St. 
Rollox chimney, a hollow, brick pillar, 
forty feet in diameter at the base, and 
450 feet high. You might imagine it 
the Genius of manufacturing Industry 
that keeps perpetually streaming forth 
the black, voluminous pennon from its 
summit, as from a mighty flag-staff. 
Night and day without intermission 
the St. Rollox stalk keeps some hun- 
dreds of bushels of soot continually 
suspended in dusky vortices over the 
heads of the citizens of Glasgow. About 
fifty minor vomitories surround it, and 
some 500 others of various sizes pro- 
long the line of cirecumfumation on 
either side quite round the city to 
the river bank. Though the space 
enclosed is ample, no part of it is half 
a mile from some portion of the mar- 
ginal cloud ; and save through one seg- 
ment, comprising about an eighth part 
of the circle on the north and west, the 
line of surrounding chimneys is almost 
continuous. Strange, that so much 
wealth should have been expended in 
creating a city so sumptuous in the 
midst of adjuncts so unpleasing. There 
are abundance of sites on the opposite 
side of the river, not much farther 
from the Exchange, and comparatively 
free from the neighbourhood of facto- 
ries; but a few cottage villas are as 
yet the only residences that have sprung 
up in that quarter, while year after 
year, almost month after month, the 
city stretches out the long white lines 
- of its new streets among the smutted 
hedgerows and lugubrious groves of the 
northern river bank, Here was once 
as pretty a rural outlet as need be de- 
sired. The clear, full Kelvin running 
over its red ledges of sandstone, 
between green meadows and stee 

wooded banks, justified, in all but the 


height of its little cascade, the charm. 
ing picture drawn by Tannahill :— 


“ Let us haste to Kelvin Grove, 

Bonnie lassie, O! 

Through its mazes let us rove, 
Bonnie lassie, O! 

Where the glen resounds the call 

Of the lofty waterfall 

Through the mountain's rocky hall, 
Bonnie lassie, 0!" 


The Kelvin now for nearly a mile 
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from its junction with the Clyde is no 
better than a running sink; and even 
though its sloppy mill-weirs and little 
clogged rapids made as much noise as 
the fall of Foyers, they would hardly 
be heard amid the outrageous clatter 
and whizz of the ship-yards, iron works, 
and spinning factories which lie around 
itsembouchure. Above the fine arch- 
way, however, which carries the great 
western road over Kelvin Glen, the 
place retains as many of its original 
charms as muddied waters and the 
breathings of the smutty south will 
permit; for, with the wind in any other 
quarter, this region enjoys a compara- 
tively pure atmosphere; and with its 
still verdant though dark-complexioned 
groves, and ivied terraces, contrasts 
refreshingly with the scene nearer the 
Clyde. It is a doleful spectacle indeed 
which is presented by the trees, hedge- 
rows, and what once were running 
brooks, on which the factory region 
has lately intruded. The trees stand 
stripped of their bark, like the last of a 
garrison subjected tothe scalping knife ; 
ashes load their leaves, and shreds of 
cotton hang on their branches like 
ragged offerings on a bush at an Irish 
holy well. What was lately a babbling 
brook,— 
“ With its cool, melodious sound, 


now slobbers along, lukewarm, steam- 
ing, and red, blue, or yellow, accord- 
ing to the discharges it receives at 


different hours of the day. Here, in 
the remains of a half-stubbed hedge, 
all leafless and blue-moulded, you 
may behold a bush of broom; per- 
haps the last of the growth that once 
clothed with golden blossoms the long 
reach of river bank, from hence to the 
end of the Broomielaw. Industry now 
blossoms in gold of another texture 
along this bank of Clyde. An acre of 
land here must be ill-cireumstanced not 
to be worth five thousand pounds, 
Cast your eye along the river-side ; 
what a strepitus—what a fremitus of 
industry! what a series of works! 
Here they are making yarns and cloths, 
there looms and is mules; here 
the hulls of iron-ships, there the steam. 
engines to propel them ; here they are 
loading, there unloading the finished 
vessels—fervet opus ; in the hot pursuit 
of wealth every man looks straight be- 
fore him. The materials are their own. 
They dig the coal and iron out of their 
own soil, One of these os steam. 
ships, launched on the Clyde and ready 
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for sea, value fifty thousand pounds, has 
not five thousand pounds’ worth of fo- 
reign material, including the imported 
bread of the workmen, in her cost of 
production. It is a calling up and 
creation of so much new wealth out of 
the land of Lanarkshire, and the minds 
and muscles of the artisans of the ship- 
yard, Little wonder that there are 
new streets of fine houses on the river- 
banks, where new fleets of fine ships 
are yearly launched on the river’s bo- 
som. Here, too, the artisans have 
their streets of fine houses as well as the 
owners and contractors; built of the 
same cut stone, only not so smoothly 
chiselled ; with the same airy windows, 
only not of plate-glass; and the same 
lofty and regular fagades, only divided 
into flats internally, and having a com- 
mon stair of stone, opening direct from 
the street. For from six to ten pounds 
a year, a workman can lodge himself 
and his family, comfortably, conve- 
niently, and decently, in one of these 
tenements. His stair-door separates 
him from the other inmates of the 
house as effectually as the street-door 
ofa householder in one of the courts or 
lanes of an Irish city. This is one 
great advantage arising front the use of 
stone in building, that everything is 
made solid and independent. A noisy 
neighbour on the other side of one of 
those substantial party-walls, or sepa- 
rated by a well-deadened flooring, is, 
as little heard as in a separate dwelling. 
But it is only in the newer parts of the 
city that these well-arranged dwellings 
of the working classes are to be seen. 
In the wynds and lanes of the old town, 
the poor are huddled together, as 
wretchedly as even in the Dublin Li- 
berties. But the artisans, the smiths, 
carpenters, shipwrights, and most of the 
better order of workmen, have their 
dwellings up the clean stone-stairs, and 
in the well-ventilated and thoroughly- 
drained flats of the secondary streets of 
the new town. The dress and appear- 
ance of this class bespeak comfortable 
independence, intelligence, and order. 
In nothing is the contrast between the 
humbler population of Dublin and of 
Glasgow more apparent, than in the 
appearance of the drivers of the public 
conveyances, ‘Two-wheeled vehicles 
are not permitted to ply for hire ; the 
hackney-cabs are consequently built as 
open broughams, the upper panels be- 
ing glazed. He would be an unreason- 
able traveller who would desire any- 
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thing more comfortable or easy than 
these little glass coaches, with their 
velvet cushions and stained transparen- 
cies. ‘The drivers array themselves in 
such costumes as we would see here 
worn by a land-steward, or even by a 
country gentleman going about his 
farm. It must be owned, however, 
that after a sixpenny drive from side 
to side of Dublin, the fares of these 
Glasgow carriages, which you must 
pay at the rate of a shilling a mile, ex- 
cite an unpleasing surprise. And what 
is worse even than the high rate of fares, 
you are constantly called upon, even 
within the city, for tolls. However, 
all things in this great hive of produc- 
tion are dear, except, indeed, coal, 
which they sell at the pit-mouth for 
three or four shillings a ton; and con- 
sequently care not to economise by 
any smoke-burning apparatus in their 
furnaces. Ifthe coal were dearer, the 
city would be so much the cleaner ; but 
then, if they had not that abundance of 
coal, one-half the city probably would 
not be there to be begrimed. If this 
were a statistical account of Glasgow, it 
would remain for the reader to be con- 
ducted through a succession of trades 
and manufactures, including almost 
every known species of productive in- 
dustry practised in Britain; some of 
them, such as iron-founding and the 
manufacture of vitriol, soda, and the 
chemical agents of the bleachfield being 
carried on here on a pre-eminent scale. 
But it is time to say something of the 
minor commercial arrangements for the 
distribution and retailing of the vast 
supplies required for this rich, and, 
as you shall presently see, luxurious 
population. oie along the prin- 
cipal streets of retail business, the 
eye is attracted by the extraordi- 
nary display of plate, and jewellery, . 
of gilding, and of fine upholstery. 
There isnot much equipage; thereseems 
to beno promenading,no equestrianism ; 
thestreets are filled with people intent on 
business ; it is within doors that the 
citizens of Glasgow indulge the love of 
splendour, which, strange as it may 
appear, is one of the most noticeable 
social characteristics of this hard-work- 
ing and plain-mannered population. 
Next to the show of fine plate, china, 
furniture, and hangings, your eye will 
be taken with the frequent display of 
the good things of the table—greengro- 
cer, fruiterer, fishmonger, and flesher, 
all setting forth their wares with the 
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accessorial splendours of plate-glass 
and gilding. There is no part of Lon- 
don, or Paris more sumptuous in its 
shop-fronts than Buchanan-street ; and 
no class of town residents, either in 
London or elsewhere, who are larger 
consumers of the good things of life 
than the merchants and manufacturers 
who inhabit the adjoining districts of 
the new city of Glasgow. Good living 
prevails even to the obstruction of good 
society. The early hours necessary 
for the pursuits of business prohibit 
balls and soirees. ‘The dinner-table is 
the only point of social re-union ; and 
the temptations among a wealthy com- 
munity to outvie one another in the 
sumptuousness of those state banquets, 
is anything but conducive to easy 
intercourse ; while the time devoted 
to an elaborate series of courses 
leaves little opportunity for cultivating 
the elegancies of the drawing-room. 
Then, during six or seven months of 
the year, three out of four of the more 
respectable families are located at the 
sea side. During this season the town 
entertainments are necessarily confined 
to gentlemen guests; and when the fami- 
lies return to town, religious exercises 
are said to engross the evenings of the 
ladies, to an extent that might be 
curtailed with social advantage. Here 
again the unhappy smoke is remotely a 
cause of these drawbacks. Out door 
enjoyments are wholly prohibited by it. 
Ifthe ladies of Glasgow could walk about 
in the forenoons without being smut- 
ted, they would devise open-air enter- 
tainments at which they could display 
themselves and their wardrobes to ad- 
vantage, and would engage the youth 
in amiable pleasures without ceremony, 
cost, or the ignoble emulation of lard- 
ers and plate chests. It is said that the 
smoke-consuming apparatus (the use of 
which, it seems, is now to be enforced 
under the act of parliament) is only 
partially effectual, so that even though 
the owners be compelled, by legisla- 
tive authority, to adopt these improve- 
ments, the nuisance will be but half 
abated. Surely the resources of science 
have not been taxed to the utmost to 
devise a cure. When we consider that 
the furnace only needs draught ; that, 
provided the smoke be withdrawn, it 
matters not whether it goes up a chim- 
ney or along an underground pipe ; 
that the soot which forms it is a pon- 
drous body and would drop into proper 
reservoirs by its. own gravity, if the 
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ases which carry it were compressed 
into closer bounds, while the heated 
gases, freed from their burthen, would 
spring upward by their own lightness, 
disengaged of the disseminated carbon: 
—again, when we consider that each 
particle of carbon has its affinities for 
other substances, and that in the course 
of a smoke funnel, whether over or under 
ground, there is room for every kind 
of contact ;—it does seem strange that 
the personal and social enjoyments of 
nearly four hundred thousand people 
should be compromised, and half the 
splendour of « magnificent city should 
be lost, because the art of combustion 
has been suffered to remain in exactly 
the same condition it was in before the 
invention of the steam engine. Ifsome 
ingenious benefactor could free Glas- 
gow from this plague of coal-smoke it 
it would emerge from its cloud the 
most sumptuous provincial city in Eu- 
rope. 

The style of domestic building is 
remarkably good. In the first-class 
private streets the houses frequently 
have independent fagades, and these 
are usually distinguished by well de- 
corated window architraves and a bold 
cornice. In the mansions of less pre- 
tension there is, perhaps, an excess of 
window over wall, a drawback attend. 
ant, no doubt, on the costliness of the 
ground. In internal arrangement, a 
marble hall, an oak dining-parlour, 
and a white-and-gold drawing-room, 
are prominent features. The oak- 
panelled parlour is almost universal, 
and the ceiling is generally included in 
the same style of decoration as the 
walls. In the clubs and in some new 
buildingsin the region of the Exchange, 
the taste for rococo design, propagated 
from theschool of the London decadence, 
deforms what would otherwise be very 
noble piles. Butit isin their new church- 
es, of which there is an inconceivable 
number, that the Glasgow architects 
have committed the most reprehensible 
extravagances. Asageneral rule, those 
of the Free Kirk are the more florid 
and, to speak truth, the more bizarre. 
Every variety of the Gothic has been 
adopted ; pointed, perpendicular, flam- 
boyant, and modern composite. They 
look much more like Roman Catholic 
chapels than houses of Presbyterian 
worship. There is not one of these in 
which the want of an altar would not 
be felt by a stranger familiar with eccle- 
siastical forms, asa patentincongruity, 
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Others of them are in the style peculiar 
to what is known as the Engineer- 
ing school ; but none built onthe good 
old model of the rectangular, capacious, 
apartment, with its serviceable por- 
ticoes and double range of common- 
sense windows. The greatest emula- 
tion has been exhibited in the spires 
of these rival sets of edifices. The 
favourite aim appears to have been to 
surround the base of the spire with 
the richest possible arrangements of 
niches, canopies, and crokets. It is not 
to be denied that some of these steeples 
are both imposing and picturesque ; 
but they are invariably out of propor- 
tion with the little edifices to which 
they are attached, and in their whole 
design and feeling are Roman Catholic 
and not Presbyterian. The niches 
which one sees in such situations are 
useless, if they be not for images of 
the saints. ‘The crosses which sur- 
mount every pinnacle seem set there 
in ostentatious perversity, to remind 
us that there are no crucifixes with- 
in. ‘The dim tracery of stained glass 
windows, frequently adopted in the 
bodies of these buildings, is not the 
proper light in which to witness the 
simple Scottish service of the Lord's 
Table. There is an air of pettiness and 
inappropriateness about these Presby- 
terian capelle. It needs great bulk in 
that style of building to obtain the ef- 
fect of size; and, in edifices designed 
for the convenient hearing of a preach, 
er, which is the main object in the re- 
formed worship of the Church of Scot- 
land, great size is unattainable. Thus 
necessarily prohibited from any attempt 
at rivaliing the grandeur of medieval 
remains, it is vain for the Scottish ar- 
chitects to attempt an imitation of their 
minor characteristics. ‘The old cathe- 
dral of Glasgow, though an edifice of 
only the third or fourth class in its kind, 
is magnified into inordinate majesty 
by the comparison. It looks as if it 
could take in a dozen of these imitative 
chapels through its great west window. 
The cathedral, indeed, is seen to great 
advantage, having been most thorough- 
ly repaired and disincumbered of the 
masses of rubbish which had choked 
up its remarkable crypts and under- 
crofts. Immediately behind rises a 
bank of sandstone rock nd gravel, 
which has been converted into an ad- 
mirably arranged necropolis. A lofty 
archway carries the road across an in- 
tervening ravine, and conducts to the 
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middle of the ascent, which is thickly 
covered with monuments of every va- 
riety of design. The colossal statue 
of John Knox, on its thick bulbous 
pillar, crowns the mount—not pleas- 
ingly. Asa background to the cathe- 
dral this hill of tombs is strikingly ap- 
propriate; but the effect would be bet- 
ter if the arrangements of the cemetery 
would admit of more greenery: at pre- 
sent the glare of so many separate white 
objects spotting the surface, detracts 
materially from the breadth and repose 
which are essential to the harmonious 
combination of the necropolis with its 
solemn and antique foreground. Asa 
corrective to the medizval element in 
the scene, the eye of the philosophic 
spectator will dwell complacently on 
the adjoining Infirmary, a massive, 
substantial, well-ordered pile, in the 
taste of the earlier and better period 
of the present century, and will not be 
much offended even with the prospect 
of the St. Rollox stalk which towers 
high over spire and dome, although at 
a considerable distance on the north. 
A general impression prevails in Glas- 
gow that their necropolis is superior to 
that at Pere la Chaise; and in some 
respects it is so. But in the detail of 
the tombs, the elegance and purity of 
the French designs are wanting. ‘The 
Glasgow necropolis, however, is about 
to receive a new feature, in the addi- 
tion of a considerable space of cut-out 
quarry, which will place at the disposal 
of the tomb-designers the whole range 
of Lydian and Idumean examples in 
sepulchral art. We here might adopt 
the hint with advantage. The old 
quarry at Killiney, with its amphithea- 
tre of rock, and quiet green area might 
be converted into an appropriate rest- 
ing-place for the inhabitants of Kings- 
town and Dalkey. It is true, the wall 
of granite would not carve into forms 
as delicate as those of the fine sand- 
stone of Telmessus or Petra; but it 
would yield vaults as enduring, and 
mural devices sufficiently imposing. 
The rock which has been brought 
within the precincts of the Glasgow 
burial-ground is hard, impracticable 
basalt ; but if these active people adopt 
the idea of rock-burial, it will be drill- 
ed into sepulchral galleries with as cer- 
tain success as the softest sandstone, 
In some of the obeliscal tombs on the 
mount at present, are seen admirable 
examples of the art of cutting and po- 
lishing the hardest species of granite. 
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Two blocks, one of the snow-white 
stone of Aberdeen, the other of the 
rose-coloured porphyry of Peterhead, 
are particularly observable. Their po- 
lish is as perfect as that of a vitreous 
surface, and, so far, the atmosphere, 
loaded though it is with acrid ingre- 
dients, seems to have had no effect on 
them. No marble surface could endure 
the action of such solvents. This suc- 
cess in polishing a material of so great 
beauty, and capable of being employed 
for open air decoration in large masses, 
promises an important increase to the 
means of city decoration. How splen- 
did an object, for example, would the 
York column be, if it were a polished 
instead of an opaque shaft ; and surely 
if these obelisks at Glasgow retain their 
polish under the shadow almost of the 
St. Rollox chimney, any monument of 
the same sort might safely set the 
smoke of London at defiance. 

The bridge of Glasgow, meaning the 
lowest of its three bridges, at the head 
of the Broomielaw, I have character- 
ised as a stately object. It is a nota- 
ble example of the power of certain 
segmental and parabolic curves to de- 
tract from the effect of structures 
otherwise grand in their dimensions, 
and of noble position, This is a great 
bridge; long, lofty, and wide, spanning 
a river full of shipping, between quays 
of cut stone; itself built of white cut 
granite, still comparatively unsullied. 
No one can deny that it is a noble 
work; yet the eye is sensible of some- 
thing uneasy, it might almost be called 
ungainly, in its high piers and straight- 
groined arches, They were the French 
who first set us the example of these 
parabolic curves in the archways of 
bridges ; and where it is necessary to 
carry a roadway at a very low level, as 
across the Seine to the foot of the steps 
of the Chamber of Deputies, such a 
form of arch is appropriate, and in the 
hands of a French architect becomes 
elegant. But on the Clyde, at Glas- 
gow, between streets high above the 
water-line at both sides, with a roadway 
necessarily approaching a dead level, 
whatever the form of arch adopted, 


these singularities of form are out of 


place, and, even though they were re- 
quired, have been exaggerated. It is 
greatly to be wished that engineers had 
had more regard to beauty. It is not 
enough that a public structure shall be 
large and convenient. It ought to have 
such a grace as the minds of the be- 


holders might profit by ; and undoubt- 
edly there are certain orders of curves, 
and certain forms and proportions of 
parts in buildings which are more in 
harmony with the minds and senses of 
educated men than others. Let any 
one, for example, crossing the Forth 
at Stirling, contrast the form of the 
arches in the modern and ancient 
bridges, which there stand side by side. 
The one disturbs, the other delights 
the eye. But it will be said the modern 
form is the stronger. This is an en- 
gineering delusion; the existence of 
the old bridge at this day testifies to 
its strength better than any formula; 
and it seems to have strength enough 
to stand five hundred years longer. It 
is narrow and unnecessarily lofty; but 
it would detract nothing from the beau- 
tiful effect of its semicircular arches, 
to lower it to the requisite level, or 
widen its roadway to a capacity for 
modern traffic. Notwithstanding the 
abrupt lines of its arch-groinings, the 
Glasgow bridge is, nevertheless, worthy 
of its noble site, looking down as it 
does over a double line of wharfs, 
nearly two miles in extent, crowded at 
either side with shipping, and from 
end to end alive with the production 
and transfer of wealth. The shipping of 
Glasgow, however, is as nothing com- 
pared with that of Liverpool, Glasgow 
chiefly needs water-carriage for its own 

oods and its own population; but 
Tiverpost is the port of Manchester, of 
Leeds, of Birmingham, and a dozen 
other great towns. It is the traflie of 
all the great midland towns of England 
that ascends the Mersey. But among 
all the rivers in Europe, next to the 
Thames, the Clyde probably takes pre- 
cedence in the number of its river 
steamers, and in the transport of pas- 
sengers to different localities along its 
banks. These vessels, which are of 
considerable size and very swift, have 
their principal station at the upper end 
of the Broomielaw, from which they 
may be said to ply in an endless chain, 
they come and go in so quick a sucees- 
sion. Descending the river by one of 
these water-omnibuses, the channel 
narrows as we proceed, till, opposite 
the extreme western limits of the city, 
it contracts for a short distance to a 
mere ship canal. But the city of Glas- 
gow has set to work to cut its river a 
wide new channel at that point; and 
perhaps before these lines shall reach 
the more distant readers of Taz Dus. 
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um University Macazineg, the Clyde 
will have been put to bed in its new 
cradle by this watchful and untiring 
nurse of commerce. You perceive the 
retaining walls at either side of the 
channel are sunken and somewhat di- 


lapidated ; and the swell caused by. 


the frequent paddles of the steamers, 
brawls along the ragged masonry with 
destructive violence. But it is from 
no neglect towards the river that these 
counterscarps of its banks are showing 
signs of subsidence and failure. The 
river, since they were built, has been 
scooped out by the action of steam- 
dredges to more than twice its former 
depth, and the old retaining walls are 
merely following the descent of their 
foundations. As soon as the dredging 
operations are complete, all will be re- 
placed new and strong. But how abo- 
minably dirty the water is! It is 
getting blacker and fouler as we pro- 
ceed; the melancholy-looking mea- 
dows are all scalded, sour, and disco- 
loured, inward from the fetid margin. 
Right and left ascends the *clank of 
hammers closing rivets up,” not, indeed, 
in helmets and cuirasses, but in engine- 
boilers and iron steamships, every rivet 
being half an inch thick, and the re- 
verberation of the hammers making a 
stunning metallic din more intolerable 
than a cannonade. This salvo comes 
from the works of Mr. Robert Napier ; 
that from those of Messrs. Tod and 
Macgregor ; this again resounds from 
the factories of Messrs. Smith and 
Rodger. These are the nether Joves 
of this Cocytus ; they sit among their 
smoke-clouds and thunder. 

As the channel widens the waters 
become somewhat purer. The mea- 
dows at length, with enough to do, 
carry their green to the water’s edge. 
Here are suburban groves and villas on 
the ws of Partick on the left, and 
presently we pass, on the opposite bank, 
some noble mansions of the old style 
embosomed in good timber. Elderslee, 
where once was the seat of Wallace 
Wight, and Blytheswood, a fine man- 
sion of one of the Campbells, now 
probably the most seueited men of the 
clan, for he is owner of the ground- 
rents of a great part of Glasgow. On 
this side comes down the dismal river 
Cart from Paisley, stealing sluggishly 
round the ‘‘water-neb.” The purity of 
the Clyde is not increased by the ac- 
cession. But it winds and widens, 
and clarifies itself as it proceeds; and 
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at length, sweeping round the wooded 
slopes and lawns of Blantyre, expands 
into the head of its saltwater estuary 
at Bowling. Here the ground which, 
so far, had been low and tame on the 
northern bank, rises into a finely 
wooded slope surmounted by crags, 
and trending away in picturesque hills 
and precipitous banks towards the 
rock of Dumbarton. On the left hand 
the woods of Blantyre clothe the nearer 
acclivities of a corresponding upland. 
Lord Blantyre’s mansion is one of those 
wide-spread, large-windowed edifices 
which partake partly of the character 
of the great mansion, partly of that of 
the villa. It seems a much larger but 
less imposing house than that of Blythes- 
wood, and, like all the great houses 
of this part of the country, is built of 
fine cut stone. The prospect towards 
the river commands a moving pro- 
cession of all kinds of shipping passing 
and re-passing along the base of the 
wooded, crag-crowned eminences above 
described ; but unhappily nine out of 
ten of the subjects of the panorama 
leave the trail of the carbon behind 
them. With regard to the woods here 
and elsewhere about the shores of the 
Clyde, beech seems to be the principal 
timber, and that not of alarge growth. 
The aspect of the lower portion of the 
landscape is consequently somewhat 
tame. Below Bowling the estuary 
continues to expand till we pass the 
battlemented sea-rock of Dumbarton 
and enter on the great basin between 
Helensburg and:Greenock. Two per- 
manent smoke depots, on the left, in- 
dicate the respective positions of Port 
Glasgow and Greenock. With neither 
of these have we anything to do, our 
business being with Glasgow proper and 
its marinesuburbs, of which we have just 
arrived opposite one of the most con- 
siderable, Helensburg, stretching about 
a couple of miles along the northern 
shore of the estuary, towards the en- 
trance of that branch of it called the 
Gairloch. The basin of the Clyde, 
which has Greenock and Port Glas- 
gow on its southern shore, expands 
northward into three several collateral 
lochs, the Gair (or short) Loch, Loch 
Long, with its subordinate. branch of 
Loch Goil, and the Holy Loch. Col- 
lectively these localities lie at a dis- 
tance of from thirty to fifty miles from 
Glasgow, and for twenty miles and up- 
wards, in the aggregate, their coasts 
are studded with the bathing and sum- 
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mer villas of the Glasgow citizens. 
There is no such assemblage of marine 
lodges in the world. At Helensburg, 
at the eastern or nearer extremity of 
the district, the Clyde still retains 
some trace of its freshwater impurities. 
At the Gair Loch these are nearly im- 
perceptible, and below Loch Long 
disappear altogether. It is not, how- 
ever, until you get embayed in some of 
these collateral fiords, that you lose 
sight of the permanent eyesore of the 
smoke of Greenock. The Dukes of 
Argyle have wisely planted their palace 
of Rosneath on the inward slope of 
the headland which separates the Gair 
Loch from the outer waters, and have 
wrapped themselves up in a screen 
of thick wood, through which they 
expose only a turret of their stables 
towards the latter. Helensburg is 
more of a town than any other of these 
collections of villas. Its long and 
somewhat glaring series of shops, villas, 
and rival churches, terminates opposite 
Rosneath, in another set of ducal 
stables, a substantial square building, 
almost handsome enough itself for the 
residence ofa peer. Rosneath is a 


pillared palace, the columns reaching 
from the basement to the parapet, low, 


but smooth and large, and of a rich- 
toned delicate stone, looking out with 
an air of polished placidity from be- 
tween clumps of ancient timber. On 
the opposite bank of the Gair Loch all 
the resources of villa architecture have 
been put in execution. It is hard to 
say whether the mansions, the lodges, 
or the mere boxes display most ele- 
gance or best adaptation to their 
uses. Here, as everywhere else along 
this series of marine retreats, the very 
best examples may be seen of the most 
that can be done with a limited sum 
and within limited space, for the ac- 
commodation of families coming to 
country quarters for the summer sea- 
son. Not but that there are occasion- 
al examples of bad taste, as where 
some ambitious citizen designs a Tu- 
dor villa with an inordinate excess of 
gables and finials, or, it may be, a 
Rhinfels, or a Tillietudlem, on his 
half-acre. One (Walter) Scottie en- 
thusiast has reproduced, with marvel- 
lous fidelity to everything old, rude, 
and inconvenient, the ideal of aturreted 
house of the Tullyveolan character. It 
stands on a projecting rood of ground 
close to the water’s edge, at Port-Glas- 
gow, and looks out from amid the 
VOL. XXXVIII.—NO. CCXXVII. 
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smoke of successively passing steam- 
ers with a woful air of folly and inap- 
pomvne. There are, however, 
ut few exceptions to the general neat- 
ness, compactness, and elegance of the 
villas. Some are of white cut stone, 
some cemented, and others built of 
the black basalt of the country, re- 
lieved by white coigns and architraves. 
These last have a particularly pretty 
and comfortable appearance; others, 
again, of the more ambitious class 
affect the style of the Italian villa, 
with the Belvidere tower. On a pro- 
montory of the Gair Loch there is 
a very effective piece of lawn and villa 
in this taste. The richly-decorated 
white spire of a Free church rising 
from the adjoining woods, and the 
dark, square-set Belvidere, backed by 
the distant highlands which tower 
over the head of Loch Long, make a 
charming picture. The woods of Ros- 
neath are succeeded, as we approach 
the entrance to Loch Long, by the villa 
districts of Cove and Killcreiggan. The 
promontory of Strowan, separating 
Loch Long from the Holy Loch, is in like 
manner fringed with the white line of 
villas of Strone Point. Rounding the 
promontory, we comeon Kilmun. On 
the opposite side of the loch we have 
Sand Bank and Kirn; and, again, 
coming out on the Clyde side, we find, 
stretching westward from the entrance 
to the Holy Loch for a distance of, 
perhaps, two miles along the shore, an- 
other series of beautiful bathing villas 
called Dunoon. At each of these locali- 
ties is a jetty, and at each jetty during 
the season are constant arrivals and de- 
partures of river steamers. It is half- 
an-hour to Greenock, and thence to 
Glasgow, by railway, an hour ; so that 
the man of business leaving his famil 
in pure air and among delightful 
scenery at eight in the morning, may be 
seated at his desk among the lucrative 
disagreeables of Glasgow at ten. Hence 
the enormous traflic by river steamers, 
constantly carrying this great moveable 
population to and from their town and 
country residences. The families of 
Glasgow men of business thus enjoy a 
larger share of variety and of the enjoy- 
ments to be derived from fine country 
scenery and a fine sea side than those 
of, perhaps, any other citizens of the 
Queen’s dominions. But there are the 
two drawbacks of comparative absentee- 
ism of their male members except on 
Saturdaysate’en, on theone hand, and of 
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a sooty atmosphere, on the other. Loch 
Long and the Holy Loch reach boldly 
up into the heart of the mountains of 
Argyleshire. The former, in particu- 
lar, with its collateral arm of Loch Goil, 
exhibits scenery of great grandeur, 
and entire seclusion from the busy 
world of the Clyde. The Holy Sach 
itself does not penetrate nearly so far, 
but it may be viewed as forming part 
of the long, deep, and picturesque Loch 
Eck, which discharges its waters by a 
short, broad channel into its upper ex- 
tremity. A lovelier combination of 
land, water, and mountain cannot be 
desired than is presented by the Holy 
Loch. The forms ofthe mountains at 
the head of the lake are particularly 
graceful. A road, level and smooth 
as an avenue, encircles the inlet, and 
leads up between green, steep, impend- 
ing mountains to Loch Eck; thence, 
within the compass of an easy drive, 
you may cross by Glen Finnert, amid 
grand and rugged scenery, to Arden- 
tinny on Loch Long on the right, and 
so round by Strone, on the one side; or 
may make a circuit to the left, and 
embrace another equally delightful 
scope of highlands, terminating at Sand 
Bank. But the outlets of Glasgow 
are not yet exhausted. That little 
town of villas at Wemyss Bay, on the 
opposite side of the estuary, is another 
delightful, detached suburb; and be- 


yond this, Largs, and still farther west-: 


ward, Millport, on the Greater Cum- 
bray Island ; andhere, again, on the Isle 
of Bute, on the northern side, Rothe- 
say; and even farther off, in Arran, 
Brodick and Lamlash—all these places 
are mainly supported by the concourse 
of families from Glasgow. But at 
Dunoon ends what may be called the 
marine suburb of this wonderful city. 
It is difficult to assign any probable 
limit to the growth of this vast indus. 
trial hive. Glasgow is comparatively 
independent of the casualties which 
might be speculated on as impediments 
to the increase of most of our other 
large cities. A further fall in rents, from 
the operation of free trade, a reverse 
in India, or a financial catastrophe at 
home, would depopulate large districts 
of London. A succession of short 
cotton crops, or a year’s hostilities 
with America, would break up Man- 
chester ; but Glasgow owes nothing to 
the presence of a landed or professional 
aristocracy or of a colonial proprietary ; 
and although largely occupied with the 
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manufacture of cottons, yet has no ex- 
clusive dependence on that or any 
other branch of trade exercised on an 
imported raw material. If all its cot- 
ton factories were closed to-morrow, 
the hum of industry would hardly be 
less loud or incessant. Its ships, en- 
gines, and machinery are its staple ar- 
ticles of trade; and the iron and coal 
necessary for the production of these 
are drawn from the earth on which the 
factories stand. It is impossible to 
imagine any catastrophe short of a 
complete social disruption, which can 
put an end to the demand for steam- 
vessels, steam-engines, and mill ma- 
chinery. Every new improvement in 
machinery necessitates a renewal in 
whole or in part of the apparatus of 
the factory. Ingenious men are con- 
tinually busy in devising fresh mecha- 
nical aids in every branch of produc- 
tion. A millowner, or other manu- 
facturer, who has not changed his 
machinery for two or three years, 
is left hopelessly behind in the race 
of competition. So it is in the en- 
gines of steam-vessels; and in the 
form and build of the vessels them- 
selves. There will be demand for these 
as long as civilisation lasts; and these, 
and tens of thousands of other like pro- 
ducts of the mine and the forge, Glas- 
gow can always supply from within 
herself. Her destiny, therefore, seems 
to be one of steady and secure pro- 
gress ; and it is no rash conjecture to 
predict that men of the present gene- 
ration may live to see her population 
mount to three-quarters of a million. 
The political leanings of the people 
of Glasgow are democratic; but being 
men of business, they are thoroughly 
aware of the value of order; and there 
is no city in the empire where a revo- 
lutionist would be likely to receive less 
favour. War elsewhere, however, and 
the cessation of rival industry among 
competing nations, may not be as re- 
pulsive ideas to set before them as a 
philanthropist might wish ; and thou- 
sands who would proffer themselves as 
special constables to suppress the least 
attempt at a street riot at home, sym- 
pathise enthusiastically with the cause 
of Mazzini, and throng in ecstacy to 
listen, although they do not under- 
stand his language, to the orations of 
Gavazzi. In the personnel of its mer- 
cantile classes—saving, of course, some 
individual exceptions—Glasgow must 
be satisfied to rank afterLiverpool. The 
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merchants of Liverpool are more citi- 
zens of the world, and better graced 
with worldy accomplishments. In this 
respect they stand first, perhaps, in Bri- 
tain. But, energetic though they are, 
they want the eager industry of the 
people of Glasgow. It was here the 
steam-engine was first age to the 
propulsion of floating vessels; here that 
the substitution of iron for timber in 
the construction of shipping, first made 
us independent of imported materials 
in the production of these prime agents 
in adatom: here that the inhabit- 
ants of an inland city first set the ex- 
ample of opening a way for the sea and 
its heaviest burthens to their doors, 
through a distance of twenty miles of 
shallow river, so that first-class fri- 
gates now lie at their wharfs, receiving 
their engines out of the machine- 
makers’ yards, where twenty years ago 
would hardly have been water for a fri- 
gate’s tender. Perhaps in the whole 
course of centralising interference, 
there never occurred a more monstrous 
instance of presumption than in the 
authorities at Somerset House claiming 
to transfer the management of the 
Clyde to London. Glasgow, it is true, 
measured by population, is but a sixth 
part of London ; but measured by the 
wealth they respectively produce, Lon- 
don is not a sixth part of Glasgow. 
The one has grown great by the ab- 
sorption of the wealth of the provinces ; 
the other, without depriving the coun- 
try of a single rich resident, of a single 
profitable trade or beneficial institu- 
tion, has grown rich by the conversion 
of the gifts of nature into new forms 
of value and utility, which it adds from 
year to year to the national stock of 
wealth. If ever a community have 
given practical evidence of the capa- 
city to manage their own affairs with 
advantage to themselves and the coun- 
try, it has been this of Glasgow. In 
the midst of their prosperity and just 
elation, however, surgit amari aliquid. 
A population, in great part composed 
of the dregs of the Irish workhouses, 
has sprung up amongst them, and 
they groan, like ourselves, under an 
oppressive poor-rate. Of £65,000 
poor-rate levied off one parish in 
Glasgow, £45,000 is consumed by 
Irish. They ship these wretches back 
to Belfast, and Belfast reships them 
to Glasgow; unprofitable commerce! 
The odour in which the Irish at 
large are held in Glasgow is not ren- 
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dered the less pungent by these inter- 
changes. Weare regarded as beggarly, 
proud, lazy, Popish, and disaffected. 
We cannot all, however, be iron- 
workers, or even cotton-spinners ; and 
it must be owned that a more just and 
temperate judgment of our demerits 
would probably be formed by a commu- 
nity less busy and more reflective. 
The weak side of prospérity is its in- 
tolerance of the ill success in life of 
others. They have a similar contempt 
and dislike for the Highlanders. De- 
mocratic in a high degree—republican 
even, if a republic could be compass- 
ed without a disturbance—they have, 
nevertheless, a strong sense of the 
dignity of titles, and regard individual 
noblemen with singular consideration. 
The Duke of Atholl, however, was 
near being roughly treated when he 
lately descended from his Grampians 
to lay the foundation stone of their 
new bridge. The Duke is a Celt and a 
Freemason ; both characters involving 
a kind of sentiment with which the 
Glasgow people—though three-fourths 
of Celtic origin themselves—have little 
sympathy ; and he came amongst them, 
laden with the odium of that un- 
happy right (or rather wrong) of 
way, through Glen Tilt. There seems 
little doubt that the passage through 
Glen Tilt had become dedicated to the 
public before the Duke sought to revive 
the privilege formerly exercised by his 
father and grandfather, of stopping the 
passage on the occasion of great hunt- 
ing matches. It seems that it is the 
nature of deer to fly even from the 
scent of man; and that once, when the 
Duke had projected a grand hunting 
match for the entertainment of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, and had got 
the deer assembled in Glen Tilt, some 
unsavoury traveller passed up the de- 
file, and the herd getting wind of him, 
went off in disgust. When the royal 
huntress came to Glen Tilt next morn- 
ing, there were no deer to catch, and 
the Duke’s disappointment was exces- 
sive, as well as his annoyance, at what 
he considered an intrusion on his rights. 
Hence the prohibition, the assertion of 
the counter-right, the collision, and 
the lawsuit, which is still pending. In 
the meantime, and we believe ever 
since the first assertion of the Duke’s 
claim, every one who is not above ask. 
ing, obtains permission to pass, as a 
matter of course. It seems no more 
than justice to say this much on the 
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Duke's behalf, although he is alleged 
to be so proud a man that he disclaims 
the services of all apologists, and would 
not even condescend to disavow the 
forged letter, bearing his signature, 
which was published by the Zimes. 
He may be proud, and in the matter 
of Glen Tilt he probably is wrong ;_ but 
whether he resent the liberty. taken 
with his name or not, he cannot help 
the fact being here recorded, that while 
other Highland proprietors have turned 
their once cheerful straths into sheep- 
walks and solitudes, he has not allowed 
a single man of his tenantry to leave 
his estate, It is a thousand pities that 
the public and such a man do not un- 
derstand one another better. 

An instructive lesson may be derived 
from noticing the names over the 
shop-fronts of Glasgow. <A large pro- 
portion are those are of men of High- 
fond descent. It is, in great measure, 
a Celtic population ; though here the 
Celts are in such disre pute. Quam 
temere in nosmet! Surely there must 
be as much in soil, air, and occupation, 
as there is in blood, that makes distinc- 


tions between classes and families of 


men. ‘The slothfulness and imagina- 
tiveness of the Highlander are here 
converted into an immitigable activity 
and positiveness. One-half, proba- 


bly, of the most prosperous men of 


business in the city are of High- 
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land extraction. Celt and Saxon 
alike indulge a liberal love of whiskey, 

whic h they carry off with exemplary 
steadiness. We here in Ireland neither 
drink so much nor spend so much as 
these thriving and sober-minded peo- 
ple; yet we are accused of drunkenness 
and extravagance. It is consolatory 
to think, that, after all, there is nothing 
in the blood of three out of four of our 
countrymen which need impede them 
in the pursuit either of wealth or know- 
ledge. But it is time to remember 
that we went into these digressions 
opposite Dunoon. 

The style of building in Rothesay, 
and the other lower towns on the( ‘ly de, 
has less of the villa character than in 
those we have passed by. The shipping, 
scattered over a broader surface, no 
longer crowd the river. The mansions 
and parks on the shore are more wide- 
spread, secluded, and aristocratic ; and, 
as in Banvard’s Panorama of the 
Mississipi, the appearance of the blue 
water below New Orleans indicates 
that the exhibition draws to a close, 
so the swell that meets us as we pass 
beyond the Lesser Cumbray, and come 
in sight of the Craig of Ailsa, tells 
that we are out of the Clyde. We leave 
the scene of much enjoyment, of many 
kindnesses, and, let us hope, of some 
instruction, with a hearty aspiration — 


let Glasgow flourish ! 





